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ACCURACY CREATES PROFITS 
ERRORS MAKE LOSSES 


The Ellis Book Keeping Machine 


Protects Your Profits by Preventing Errors of all Kinds Incidental 
to Bookkeeping by Hand. It will Save 50% of Your Present Book- 
keeping Cost and Economize 33% in Office Space. 

















You get your monthly balances because the machine 
automatically prints its totals and proves 
each day’s work 


Used by large Banks, Insurance Companies, Specialty Shops and 
Department Stores throughout the United States 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR NEW 
PRESIDENT 


O O 


To the Members 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 


Greeting: 


1. I present my compliments to Mr. Blandford and congratulate him on the 
great spirit of enthusiasm that was a distinguishing feature of the St. Paul Con- 
vention. If there is any one great factor that has a predominating influence in a 
successful administration of this Association it is enthusiasm. 


The principles of our Association are of such importance to the retail mer- 
cantile world that each year should see them advanced nearer to that special 
objective of “‘National Retail Credit Co-operation.” 


If the enthusiasm of the Convention can be maintained, this should prove to 
be another year of proper advancement. 


2. This administration of your affairs cannot be a successful one unless there 
is a personal co-operation on the part of every member. Every one of us may 
congratulate our fellow-members on the election of Past President Woodlock as 
Executive Secretary and then contentedly sit back in a chair of comfort and 
security and say “The Association is in good hands: ‘Let Dave do it’.” BUT, 
every member has a part, and should “po Ir Now’’—and always. 

A large membership is a requisite. 

Retail Credit Co-operation is a necessity. 

Every member should assist in both of these essentials. 


3. When accepting the election as President of your Association I stated 
that the slogan for this year will be ‘““‘Prompt Pay—Good Credit—Good Service.” 
It is possible that this can be used advantageously by many of our affiliated asso- 
ciations. 


4. Every member who has an idea that will further these objects owes it to 
himself, to his business and to this Association, to present it to the Executive 
Secretary for publication in ‘“The Credit World,” so that it may be useful to every 
retail credit grantor. 


5. One minute given to our National Association will save hours and dollars 


on a later day. 
Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE. 


O O 





“Prompt Pay—Good Credit—Good Service.” 



























KEEP THINGS GOING 


This is a time to keep things going. The 
pressing demands of powerful labor unions for 
higher wages. The nation-wide clamor for a 
reduced cost of living. The prevalence of 
strikes. The readjustment of conditions fol- 
lowing the war and the political conflict which 
causes uncertainty as to our status in the 
peace settlement, all combined have produced 
in the National mind a spirit of uncertainty 
and unrest that may well alarm any credit 
man. But the only source of alarm lies in the 
method with which we will deal with these 
matters. The thing to be avoided is the inter- 
ruption of business. We must keep things go- 
ing while this readjustment is taking place. 
It would be short-sighted policy to “tighten 
up” on Credit, because there is a great era of 
prosperity ahead, but we regard it as good 
business at this time to insist upon prompt 
collections and educate the public in the 
necessity of prompt payment. 


v 
HOW TO HANDLE THE GROUCH 


When a customer has a grouch, what then? 

In the first place, LISTEN. Don’t talk. Pay 
attention to the grouch. Let the customer tell 
the whole story to the last word. 

Let him find fault. Let him abuse your 
firm. Let him swear. Let him explode, if he 
insists upon it. 

Let him get the grouch out of his system 
Then— 

In the second place, begin gently to put 
some pleasant ideas into him, to take the 
place of the grouch. 

Appreciate his troubles. Talk to him from 
his own point of view. 

This will surprise him. He has come at you 
as an enemy and presto!—you are trans- 
formed into a sympathetic friend. 

At once he begins to regret his bad temper. 
He makes some stumbling apologies. You 
have won him over. 

Your work now is to take him in hand. 
Show him the facts from your point of view. 
If he, too, made a mistake, point it out. 

-When you can do this without a slip, you 
are pretty far along the road that leads to 
a diplomatic credit man. 

And don’t forget, it is no small matter to 
handle a customer with a grouch. 


v 


THIS IS TO BE A YEAR OF SERVICE 


After his election at St. Paul, Colonel Black- 
stone gave expression to this thought, “Prompt 
Pay—Good Credit—Good Service and Ten 
Thousand Members this YEAR.” This is our 
slogan for 1920, and is an inspiration for all 
members having the interests of our Associa- 
tion at heart. 
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OUR NEW DRESS 


This issue of the Credit World is the first 
since the establishment of our National Head- 
quarters in St. Louis. We believe we have im- 
proved its appearance. It is a forerunner of 
many changes we expect to make, so as to 
bring this publication up to the magazine class. 
Show you appreciate our efforts by sending 
in a new member. 
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LEARN TO LISTEN 


“A wise man will hear and increase learn- 
ing.” 

The above expression may have been the 
outcome of Solomon, who, with his 500 wives, 
found no time to talk and had to listen; but 
nevertheless Solomon was a wise man, and 
don’t think for a minute that he didn’t know 
what he was talking about. 

We should learn something from everyone 
we talk to. If we fail to do so it is our own 
fault. Let the other fellow do most of the 
talking. 

The old adages, “Silence is golden” and 
“Talk is cheap,” are very true. Silence no 
doubt is golden, but a little talk properly 
placed is of great value. Selling talk is always 
worth money. 

Salespeople often talk themselves out of a 
sale. It is well to let the party outside the 
counter express their views and you will soon 
learn their wants and can handle the sale 
more successfully. 


To be a good listener you do not necessarily 
have to pose as a cigar store Indian. Enter- 
tain as you listen. Keep up the interest and 
grab the information. 

Knowing when to talk is half the battle. 
Make your words count. For example, never 
tell a story at the dinner table when a man 
with a drooping mustache is eating soup. The 
competition is too great. Do what talking 
you do when you can demand attention. 

Learn to listen—listen to learn. 
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MERCANTILE AGENCIES 


It is very gratifying to note the resolution 
passed by both the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies and The Ketail Credit 
Men’s National Association, each expressing 
a desire to cooperate with the other. 


The Mercantile Agency is a necessary ad- 
junct to the credit department, and when a 
spirit of harmony prevails between the 
agency owners and the credit men the condi- 
tion is ideal. Why not set out now to make 
the agencies more valuable to us by having 
them become the clearing house for ledger 
information. 
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ENCOURAGE YOUR ASSISTANT 


Some years ago, when the editor was book- 
keeper, cashier, and office boy in a credit de- 
partment, his “boss” made him a member of 
the Credit Men’s Association by taking him 
to a meeting and paying his dues. I have never 
forgotten that kindness. Why don’t some of 
you credit men who have one or more assist- 
ants, enroll them in our Association. Make 
them feel they are “somebody,” and at the 
same time increase our membership. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DUES 


3ecause of the increased cost of printing 
and the additional service we hope to give 
this year, the convention very wisely in- 
creased the membership fee for individuals to 
five dollars ($5.00) per annum, but provide 
the credit men of a city organize and affiliate 
with us as a local Association, in which all 
their members become members of the Na- 
tional Organization, the annual dues are to 
be three dollars ($3.00) for each member. 


The reason for this being, we wish to en- 
courage the organization of local Associations, 
and we feel that part of the membership fee 
should go towards the support of the local. 

Our dues have been too small to enable 
us to do the work we hope to accomplish, 
and we feel you will all agree that five dollars 
per annum is a small amount for each credit 
man to spend in the interest of raising the 
standard of retail credits. 
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MAKES NEW CONNECTIONS 


Mr. H. Victor Wright of Los Angeles, who 
is a former President of our National Associa- 
tion and at the present time a member of the 
Board of Directors, has recently been elected 
Secretary of Brock and Company, leading 
jewelers of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Wright has been devoting himself for 
the past two years to the establishment of a 
Research Bureau of national proportions, for 
the benefit of the retail jewelry trade, and will 
still retain the direction of that Bureau along 
with his other duties. 


In the establishment of these new connec- 
tions Mr. Wright is becoming a member of a 
firm with which he was associated for a num- 
ber of years, but from which he withdrew in 
1911 to assist in the organizing of a competi- 
tive store, his interest in which he has since 
disposed of. 

In his new capacity as Secretary of Brock 
and Company he will again actively enter the 
retail credit field, for he will assume the man- 
agement of the credit department of that 
organization in addition to his other duties. 


OUR BANK MEMBERS 


A large part of our work is the running 
down and sending to jail the bad check pass- 
er. This should command the attention of all 
the bankers in this country, and each mem- 
ber should make it a point to mention this 
fact to his banker, and have him support our 
work by joining our Association. 

Remember this when you go to the bank. 
If you have no application blank, just send in 
his name, and check for five dollars. The Na- 
tional Office will do the rest. 
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“CHECK VIGILANCE” WORK 


Provision was made during the Directors’ 
meeting, immediately following our St. Paul 
convention, for a Committee to organize, 
and put into operation, a plan to curtail losses 
on bad checks, drafts, etc. 

The president appointed Mr. E. W. Nelson 
of Lincoln, Neb., as Chairman, with Mr. L. 
M. Michaels of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. A. 
D. McMullen of Oklahoma City, Okla., as as- 
sociates on this Committee, to be known as 
“The Fraudulent Bank Check Committee.” 

The Committee will formulate its plans as 
rapidly as possible, which will probably in- 
clude the prompt organization of two or 
three zones for experimental purposes. The 
Committee desires to communicate with active 
Credit Men or bureau managers in each of 
the medium or large sized cities in the Central 
Western States, to secure their assistance in 
outlining and arranging an operating plan. 
It will be very desirable to have every prin- 
cipal or minor city definitely arrange for 
some one to send, receive and distribute bad 
check warnings in order to make this work 
profitable and successful. 


Interested parties are urged to correspond 
promptly with the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee. Further details will be announced 
through The Credit World as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

v 


One of the very attractive Exhibits at the 
St. Paul Convention was that of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. It was in charge 
of Mr. B. L. Holton, who is an expert on 
mechanical bookkeeping. Mr. Holton also 
delivered a very interesting talk to the con- 
vention, telling of his experiences with vari- 
ous methods of bookkeeping. 


7 


The collection department of any business 
establishment is the pulse of that organiza- 
tion—not the side-line. 

Sympathetic interest influences more collec- 
tions than does bulldozing. 
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TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR COL. BLACK- 
STONE. 


Col. Franklin Blackstone, president of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, of Pittsburgh, 
and recently elected president of the National 
Association of Credit Men, was given a splen- 
did testimonial dinner in the Hotel Chatham 
last month by members of the local organiza- 
tion. J. Loughrey Roberts, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, presided, and 
Joseph N. Mackrell, potentate of Syria Temple, 
on behalf of the Association, presented Coi. 
Blackstone with an ebony-and-ivory gavel. 

Colonel Blackstone made a happy response. 
Other speakers were Marcus Rauh, first vice- 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, and William Willock. A resolution 
eulogizing Colonel Blackstone, and congratu- 
lating Pittsburgh on having the president of 
the National Association of Credit Men, was 
adopted. Laura, Jeane and Frank McMillen 
gave a series of folk dances, and Will Rhodes 
and Charles J. Oldham sang. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE RE- 
TAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIA. 
TION OF PITTSBURGH. 


September 8th, 1919. 
WHEREAS, It has been the rfleasure of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
in convention assembled at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, to elect as President thereof Franklin 


Blackstone, a member of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Pittsburgh, and 
WHEREAS, The Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 


ciation of Pittsburgh appreciates the recog- 
nition of our Association by the National 
Convention; be it therefore 
RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Pittsburgh extend greetings 
to the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation and express to them their appreciation 
of the honor conferred upon the City of 
Pittsburgh, and be it further 
RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Executive Secretary 
may be published in The Credit World. 
THe Retar, Crepit MEN’s ASSOCIATION 
OF PITTSBURGH. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CREDO 
CLUB OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHEREAS, The Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, in the short space of 
less than two years has grown in member- 
ship from the original twelve, one of whom 
was the first, only and present president, to 
a membership of over two hundred thirty; 

AND WHEREAS, This growth in member- 
ship, which entitles it to the position of 
third largest Association of the kind in the 
United States, has been largely due to the 


wise counsel and administering of the affairs 
by the present President, Col. Franklin Black- 
stone; 





that it. 





AND WHEREAS, The Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association at St. Paul, in conven- 
tion assembled, recognizing the untiring ef- 
forts of Col. Blackstone by electing him as 
President ; 

AND WHEREAS, The said Col. Blackstone 
is a member of the Credo Club, which fully 
appreciates the honor thus conferred upon 
them, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Credo Club extend 
their heartiest congratulation to our fellow 
member upon his election to this honored 
position, and wish him a successful and har- 
monious term. 

3E IT ALSO RESOLVED that on account 
of our knowledge of the ability and sterling 
qualities of Col. Blackstone, we felicitate the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association upon 
their good judgment in making this wise 
choice, and wish them, under his guidance, to 
have the most prosperous year of their ex- 
istence. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
copies of these resolutions be presented to 
Col. Blackstone and the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. 

CREDO CLUB, by 
J. W. DUNCAN, 
Cc. E. WILLIS, 
JNO. M. WELLING, 
Committee. 





BE ON LOOKOUT FOR THESE GOODS. 


Battle Creek, Sept. 16—The following goods 
were stolen from our store August 31: 
1 Hudson Seal coat, full length, with 
Martin fur collar and cuffs and 
three bands of Martin around bot- 
tom 
Hudson Seal coat with large collar 
of Squirrel, wide cuffs and 6-inch 
band of Squirrel around bottom of 


_ 


DN ek wiv owe sar ceeuins tanikanees¥0 675.00 
1 Nutria fur coat ........ SE eee ree 515.00 
E brews COREY GONE oo vocc cick cccessyss 120.00 
1 Sealine coat, large collar and flare 

OE 2a ac anus ene nae eed ace a eeenee inn 255.00 
PRED Sb divcnenssdkennobusens aes 86.50 
ee’ Se eee eee 29.95 


The Burns Agency has been untiring in fol- 
lowing such clues as have been brought un, 
but without success so far. 

Every effort is being made by the detec- 
tives and the police to trace disposition of 
the goods. It is hoped that through general 
cooperation some lead may be uncovered by 
which the thieves may be located and brought 
to justice. 

The burglary is regarded as the work of 
professional dry goods operators specializing 
on high-class merchandise. 

Unusual vigilance is requested as a protec- 
tive measure for the retail trade handling 
goods in this line. 

R. J. Bolster Company. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
ST. PAUL, MINN., AUGUST 19 TO 22, 1919 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association was 
called to order in the Palm Room of the St. 
Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., at 10:30 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, August 18, 1919, by the 
President, Sidney E. Blandford. 


THE PRESIDENT: The convention of 1919 
will please come to order. Delegates will 
stand and remain standing until we sing 
America. The Rev. Elmer Allen Bess, Presi- 
dent of Macalester College, will invoke the 
blessing of Almighty God upon this assem- 
blage. 


America is sung, followed by selections by 
the J. L. Judson Company Male Quartette. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Among the members 
of the St. Paul Committee who have very 
graciously prepared our entertainment and 
made provision for the delegates to this con- 
vention, there is one name that stands out 
pre-eminently. I have very great pleasure in 
presenting to you Mr. George M. Brack, Presi- 
dent of the local Association of Retail Credit 
Men, who will make the address of welcome 
in behalf of the local association. Mr. Brack. 
(Applause.) 


MR. BRACK: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association: I appre- 
ciate the courtesy which you have done in 
applauding as you have this morning. I take 
it in behalf of our local association and not 
personally in any way. 


My presence before you this morning to 
extend, in behalf of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of St. Paul a most hearty welcome 
to you, is due to a very prominent American 
characteristic which is doubtless well known 
to you all. I refer to that exceedingly human 
quality which is sometimes called, in the lan- 
guage of the street, “passing the buck.” Some- 
one with a vein of humor in his make-up has 
called it the great American game. When the 
St. Paul delegation returned from Boston last 
year and reported that your Directors had 
accepted the invitation to meet in our city 
this year, the St. Paul Association having in 
mind the extra work entailed in preparing for 
such a convention as this in addition to the 
ordinary activities of the Association, said, 
“We'll let George do it,” and so they elected 
me President and it is accordingly my high 
privilege to extend the welcome of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of St. Paul to you 
this morning. 





We meet under vastly different conditions 
than those prevailing when we met in Boston 
last year. At that time there was nearing 
completion the greatest migration overseas 
which has ever taken place in human history— 
taking from our shores over four million men 
and incidentally taking them out of the retail 
market. Now another migration, a return of 
these men, is about completed, but the differ- 
ence is that they are coming back into the 
retail market, each with a bonus of sixty 
dollars cash in his pocket. 


Those were the dark days of the war. A 
German drive was on which was apparently 
meeting with considerable success. The 
weight of the vigorous, untried, untired Amer- 
ican army had not yet been felt in battle. 
The final drive of the Allies had not yet begun. 
Business was laboring under a thousand re- 
strictions, each one tending to promote the 
success of our arms. Now these restrictions 
are removed and business is free to seek its 
own market and to find its way back as best 
it can to a normal basis. 


We are at peace. 


Surely conditions are different than they 
were a year ago, but we are learning that 
peace has its burdens which are hardly less 
grievous than those of war. What with labor 
troubles, shortage of material, of unskilled 
labor, of stocks of goods, the high cost of 
living which is a phrase in the mouth of us 
all, due in part to the inflation of currency 
which is always an accompaniment of war, 
labor troubles and strikes, the transportation 
problem, we find that there are questions 
before the public which are challenging the 
deepest thought of our wisest and best busi- 
ness men and statesmen. 


It is with these problems before the nation 
that St. Paul finds itself the host to this con- 
vention, the first post-war convention of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. We 
welcome you to our city. You will find in our 
stores, banks and places of business the most 
cordial welcome awaiting you. We hope that 
your sojourn in our city will be pleasant. We 
trust that you will take home many profitable 
ideas for your business and we take it for 
granted that there will be established here 
many interesting, intimate and increasingly 
beneficial friendships. We sincerely hope that 
this will be the case. 


Mr. President, in behalf of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of St. Paul, I desire to 
thank you and your Board of Directors for 
this privilege of entertaining the convention 
and we assure you of the cordial co-operation 
of the St. Paul Association in the work of the 





National Association both during and follow- 
ing the convention. 

I thank you for this privilege. 
applause.) 


(Very hearty 


You will note on the program that the next 
speaker who was to present an address of 
welcome in behalf of the city was our mayor, 
Hon. Lawrence C. Hodgson, who was out of 
the city but expected to return last night. 
Unfortunately, he was detained and not able 
to be present. The address of welcome on 
behalf of the city will be delivered by Mr. 
Gus Wallin, secretary to the mayor, who is 
acting in his absence. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing him to you. Mr. Wallin. (Applause.) 


MR. WALLIN: Gentlemen (don’t be alarmed, 
ladies; you are also included because the one 
embraces the other—or would like to): While 
it is indeed a pleasure, my friends, to extend 
a welcome to the city of St. Paul to such a 
representative gathering as this, I cannot at 
the outset but express to you my feelings of 
sympathy because by the absence of our mayor 
you are indeed deprived of what I, as his secre- 
tary, may at least claim a treat. Mayor Hodg- 
son is known as one of the most eloquent 
speakers in the Northwest. But I have one 
consolation and that is that you are all good, 
true, loyal American citizens and as such you 
have in the last two or three years learned how 
to accept substitutes, to grin and bear it. 
(Laughter and applause.) Thank you for the 
grin; I hope you will bear it. 


You have before you at this convention, no 
doubt, a number of difficult and interesting 
problems to discuss and to solve as best you 
can. There are other conventions of various 
kinds meeting today in other cities. There 
have been such conventions meeting in the 
days, the weeks and the months that have 
gone by of this year. There will be others 
meeting from day to day and in one place and 
another during the rest of the year. I men- 
tion this for this one purpose: To impress 
upon you, if I may, the importance, the neces- 
sity of your arriving at a just, a proper and 
equitable solution of your problems, those 
individual to your particular line of business. 
If you will do so, and each and every other 
convention, no matter what the craft or what 
the walk of life represents, will also solve its 
problems justly and equitably to all concerned, 
then I think we can safely rest assured that 
all of the problems confronting us as an 
American nation will have been solved. 


The mere fact that there are such problems 
before you, before all of us, is in my opinion 
one of the best signs or indications that we 


are making progress. We realize, I believe, 
that this is an age of progress, of wonderiul 
progress, progress that touches our lives on 
every hand, but while we realize this, let us 
not forget that it is personality that makes 
progress possible, personality is the stuff out 
of which leaders of men are made. It is per- 
sonality, I believe, that has built business, has 
built the school, the church, the state and all 





other institutions based upon these funda- 
mentals, and working through these institu- 
tions, these agencies, it is personality that 
gives back the best to the life of the people 
and I think if we bear that in mind we will 
realize also that that is the way in which the 
foundation of democracy is laid. 


We know that there is no organization, no 
social organization, no government that is 
any better, more efficient, more honest, more 
true to its ideals than the people constituting 
that order or that government are good, effi- 
cient, honest and true to their own ideals. 

I am reminded of the old saying that he 
who takes the most grain to mill takes away 
the most grist. If we apply that in a broad 
sense, I think we can all agree that we can 
look for no more good out of any government, 
out of any organization than we as individual 
citizens put into that organization or that 
government by virtue of our loyalty, our hon- 
esty, our willingness to serve and sacrifice, if 
need be. 


But to produce real democracy we need 
men, strong men, determined, far-sighted, 
even-poised, sympathetic, honest men, men of 
real personality, men who are unafraid to 
stand and fight in the forefront, in the front 
trenches, if you please, along the advancing 
margin of thought and Christian civilization. 
Such men we all like to think and we do 
honestly believe were the founders of our 
government. Such men have been the pre- 
servers of our government and of our com- 
mon heritage of freedom, of equality, of 
justice. 


But I am not going to detain you, my 
friends, with any lengthy address upon what 
democracy means to you or to me, or what 
is needed. I think, though, that you will par- 
don me for these few remarks I have made 
along that line because I honestly believe that 
it is good for all of us at times to be reminded 
that being American citizens is not only a 
matter of privilege but it also is a matter of 
duty and responsibility. (Applause.) 


I would ask you, my friends, to bear one 
thing in mind during your deliberations and 
that is the human equation. From what I 
have seen of conventions, of gatherings of 
organizations of all kinds, in convention and 
out, the human equation is one that we have 
overlooked entirely too often. We forget that 
our relations are those of brothers and sisters 
as well as of competitors, for instance, in busi- 
ness. I think we realize that brotherly love 
is needed to uproot selfishness and next to 
co-operation is absolutely impossible until sel- 
fishness is broken down. In other words, I 
am reminded of the late Theodore Roosevelt’s 
expression that democracy must mean mu- 
tuality of service rendered and of respect for 
the service rendered. Fraternity and broth- 
erly love are the essence of this mutuality of 
service and unless we think and act and live 
in the terms of such mutuality of service, 
then and not until then have we performed 
our full duty, have kept the faith in the mak- 
ing of democracy, of real men. 
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I am reminded of one little verse—I am 
sorry I do not remember the author, but it 
carries the thought I would bring to you: 


“Ring out the littleness of things, 

Ring in the broader thought that brings 
Swift end to all ignoble dreams; 

Ring in an era of noble deeds, 

Of all things pure and high and good, 
The era of true brotherhood.” 


And it is in that sentiment that I would wel- 
come you to the city of St. Paul. It is often 
called the Saintly City. We who live here like 
to think of it as such, especially, because we 
are doing our level best to make it live up to 
that name. We don’t claim to be the largest 
city in the world, nor in the United States, 
nor even in Minnesota. (Laughter). We con- 
cede to the sister city up the river that it has 
more people within its confines; having made 
that concession we have gone the limit. We 
concede no more. (Laughter.) 


So I wish, on behalf of the city of St. Paul, 
the brotherly, kindly, neighborly, hospitable 
city of St. Paul, to extend to you one and all 
a most cordial, earnest and sincere welcome 
and express the hope that when you leave it 
will be one and all with the feeling that St. 
Paul was a good town to be in—I’d like to 
go back there. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


MR. BLACK: There is in this city a beau- 
tiful avenue which stretches from the out- 
skirts of the business district to the western 
boundaries of the city, winding along the hill 
crest and lined on either side with stately 
residences. One of the sights of interest dur- 
ing the war, on that avenue, was the resi- 
dence of our next speaker, Mr. A. D. Dris- 
coll, President of the wholesale firm of Mac- 
Kibben, Driscoll & Dorsey, Vice-President of 
the St. Paul Association of Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs. Mr. Driscoll is the father of six 
sons, each one as tall or taller than his father. 
During the war there hung in the window 
of Mr. Driscoll’s home a service flag with six 
stars upon it. (Very hearty applause.) Four 
of these stars represented boys with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France, and two 
others in the air service. 


I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Driscoll, 
who will speak on behalf of the St. Paul As- 
sociation. (Great applause.) 


MR. DRISCOLL: I am fairly well accus- 
tomed to being introduced as the father of 
my sons, and I am genuinely proud of it. 
(Applause.) 


I want to be very cordial and exceedingly 
brief. I come to you representing the St. Paul 
business men. We have an organization in 
St. Paul composed of the bankers, retail men, 
wholesale .men and professional men. You 
will find the headquarters of this organiza- 
tion, which we call the St. Paul Association, 
on the street floor of our splendid new St. 
Paul Athletic Club, Fifth and Cedar Street, 
and I take great pleasure in inviting any of 


you and all of you to call upon us during your 
sojourn in the city. 


One object in having all of the business in- 
terests of St. Paul in one organization is that 
we may be able when the time comes to ex- 
tend to the people who visit our city such a 
welcome as I am now extending you. The 
city is open to you, and should you venture 
down into the wholesale district where I 
spend much of my time, you will find the men 
there very cordial and very ready to greet 
you with open arms, to say nothing of the 
ladies. 


It is an interesting fact to me that your 
splendid organization was fathered by a man 
named Gilfillan, in the West, and is now 
headed by your great President from Boston. 
It seems to me that Spokane and Boston 
coming together, is quite significant. I have 
the satisfaction of being one of the charter 
members of the National Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, composed of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, for some twenty-five years, and you 
will be interested to know that Sioux City, 
Iowa, was where it originated. The business 
men of Sioux City, Iowa, started the National 
Credit Men’s Association. (Applause.) 


I hope you will have a splendid session here. 
I hope you will all get a great deal of benefit 
from it and when you have finished, go home 
with the feeling that as far as we are con- 
cerned we hope you will come back again 
very soon. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: You have been most 
cordially and graciously and officially wel- 
comed by our brethren from St. Paul and it 
is my privilege to present to you our National 
Director from New York City, Mr. George 
Waterford, who will make the response to 
the addresses of welcome. Mr. Waterford. 
(Applause.) 


MR. WATERFORD: Mr. President, the 
most cordial welcome that we have just re- 
ceived from these three gentlemen have left 
very little for me to say except “Thank you.” 
They have covered the ground thoroughly. 
3ut I feel I should say something more so that 
each one of these gentlemen should receive 
from our national body a word of recognition 
and thanks. 


Mr. Brack, as President of your Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, the national body 
wants to thank you for inviting us here. It 
isn’t necessary for me to say “Thank you” or 
tell you how we appreciate it, because you re- 
ceived that answer in the applause which 
greeted you. Everyone has personally appre- 
ciated it. We recognize the amount of labor 
that you have done to prepare such a conven- 
tion, and we want to show you by our efforts 
that you have done well. We thank you, sir. 


Mr. Driscoll, on behalf of the assembled 
delegates of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, we thank you, sir, representing 
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the business men of St. Paul. We are busi- 
ness men’s employes. It is a curious fact 
that throughout the country there are thou- 
sands of conventions held annually, nearly 
every convention without deviation, men as- 
sembled for the purpose of the betterment 
of themselves alone, but we can say honestly 
that the Retail Credit Man, when he meets 
in convention, meets for the betterment of his 
employer as well as for himself. You as a 
business man appreciate that fact. The as- 
sembled delegates, sir, thank you for your 
cordial welcome to visit the various mercan- 
tile establishments in the city. We will take 
advantage of that invitation, sir, and I feel 
that when we return to our various home- 
steads we shall have something to think about 
that is worth while. We thank you, sir. 


Mr. Secretary, representing the Mayor of 
the City of St. Paul, the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association and the members assem- 
bled thank you, sir, and we wish you to con- 
vey to His Honor the Mayor our appreciation 
for the welcome that you have extended to 
us. We regret not having had the opportu- 
nity to hear His Honor, but he has been most 
ably represented. You could not have told us 
in more honest, sincere words, or with words 
that sink deeper into our hearts, than in the 
way that you have. 


It reminds me that in all large cities when 
any important personage comes to that city 
the Mayor welcomes him with a typewritten 
report that is prepared weeks ahead by some 
literary man, presumably from Boston or some 
other learned city in the country (laughter) 
and he reads off this address of welcome, and 
in response the important personage very 
quietly brings out another pamphlet written 
some weeks ahead, thanking the gentleman 
who has read his address of welcome and 
he reads off the response. That is not as it 
should be and as I am very glad to say has 
not been the case here. You speak from the 
heart. Each one of you gentlemen has 
spoken to us in that wonderful Western 
homely way that appeals to us right from the 
heart. You will find us men of the same caliber, 
though we come from the North, the South, 
the East or the West, from our different 
marts of trade. We recognize the man who 
can speak and does speak from the heart. 


We want to live up to your ideals and I 
trust that we will do so during this coming 
week, that we will leave this city better men 
and better women, both socially and in a busi- 
ness way, that we can go to our various 
homes and feel uplifted by what we have 
learned here in St. Paul. 


I will admit that I was skeptical, that I 
didn’t know what I was coming to from the 
East. I have never been further than Chi- 
cago, but it is a revelation to me and to the 
others who have come from the further East 
for the first time. Your wonderful streets— 
how well they are kept! (You will under- 
stand that I am from New York. That is why 
we appreciate St. Paul so.) We like your 
homes, your well-kept streets as I said, your 
beautiful trees and more than all we seem 
to appreciate and have mentioned many times 


since we arrived here a day or so ago, the 
wonderful spirit of your people in this town. 
It isn’t a question of boosting Chicago, like 
Mayor Thompson has. You don’t have to put 
the sign around St. Paul; Around Chicago 
there are many signs, “Boost Chicago.” It 
isn’t necessary here; you are doing it all the 
time. 


I regret that I was only allowed five min- 
utes to make a thirty-five or forty min- 
ute address. My Ingersoll says that the time 
is about up, but I want to say again, gentle- 
men, that the assembled delegates appreciate 
your generosity in extending to us this won- 
derful welcome. We will always remember 
it as something to be thought of in the future 
and when our reconstruction days are with 
us we will remember your wonderful thoughts 
given us, and on behalf of the national body I 
say again “Thank you,” and we appreciate it 
and trust that we shall live up to those ideals 
that you have given us. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Following the order of 
the program, the Chair will announce the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 


Committee on Credentials: Mr. W. Slater, 
Cleveland; Mr. H. H. Rhodes, Los Angeles; 
Mr. E. R. Suits, Tulsa; Mr. O. L. Welch, Bal- 


timore; E. N. Ray, Boston. 


Auditing Committee: Mr. L. T. McMahon, 
Boston; Mr. Nelson Tankersley, St. Louis; Mr. 
Adolf Grasso, San Antonio. 


Resolutions Committee: Mr. J. A. Fetterly, 
Milwaukee; Mr. H. Victor Wright, Los An- 
geles; Mr. F. T. Leonard, Denver; Mr. W. © 
Nolan, Duluth; Mr. L. Michaels, Pittsburgh. 


Committee on By-Laws: Mr. E. W. Nelson, 
Lincoln; Mr. A. D. McMullen, Oklahoma City; 
Mr. B. W. Prusiner, Sioux City; Mr. A. M. 
Nye, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Committee on Nominations: Mr. W. G. 
Schmus, New York City; Mr. Max Rosenfield, 
Dallas; Mr. E. W. Manahan, Boston; Mr. C. 
F. Jackson, St. Louis; Mr. F. B. Shockley, 
Spokane. 


The Committee on Nominations is a new 
committee and I want to explain this just a 
moment. You all know that in a large organ- 
ization, if we attempt to proceed without any 
definite program, there is likely to be cnaos. 
No organization of this kind ever was con- 
ducted without having some sort of a pro- 
gram or some sort of a steering committee. 
The only difference this year in appointing 
a Nominating Committee, as against other 
years in having a Steering Committee, is that 
one is official and the other is unofficial. 


President Blandford presented his report 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Convention of 
1919 and my fellow members, greetings. 


As I look into the faces of this represen- 
tative gathering of Retail Credit Men and 
Women from every section of our great coun- 
try, I feel a just pride, as your President, as 
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I observe the splendid gathering of earnest 
men and women who have assembled here this 
morning for the annual accounting in the 
affairs of our National Association. It is par- 
ticularly pleasant to note the familiar faces 
of those who, by reason of attendance at 
previous conventions, we greet not only as 
fellow members or as chance acquaintances, 
but as friends welded together by the strong 
bond of confidence promoted by fellowship 
and business intercourse, which membership 
in our National Association so amply affords. 
And with this atmosphere of pleasure and 
delight in recognizing the familiar faces of 
friends of other days, is added the inspiration 
of new faces, new friends to be, and which 
lends inspiration because it indicates growth 
and progress which, in itself, is sufficient 
recompense of reward to those who have been 
entrusted with responsibility and leadership, 
since the foundation of our Association up 
to the present time. 


We are happy to record the momentous and 
glorious fact that we are privileged to come 
together again under the halo of peace, at 
least so far as our own nation is concerned, 
and although still gripped with the conse- 
quences of that fearful conflict which raged 
for more than four years, the dove of peace 
is hovering over the entire world, and the 
prospect of an early settlement of world dif- 
ferences is becoming evident, when men and 
nations shall again settle down to quiet and 
peaceful pursuits. The splendid co-operation 
of our fellow citizens and the valor and glory 
of our brothers in arms will illuminate the 
pages of history, and we may indeed feel 
privileged that we were permitted to live and 
participate, even remotely, in the affairs of 
this, the most eventful period of all history. 


I have not been able, up to the present time, 
to obtain a proper record of the members of 
our Association who served their country, 
but the Secretary is giving attention to this 
matter and in due time the honor roll will be 
published and placed in the archives of the 
Association. I am not sure if all of our mem- 
bers who have answered the last summons 
during the past year, have been reported to 
the National Office, but at least three mem- 
bers have been gathered to our Fathers. Mr. 
H. B. Richmond of Los Angeles, a former 
officer of the Association, who served with 
fidelity and ability during the early period of 
our existence, fell a victim to influenza in the 
early part of the year. Mr. W. H. Pratt of 
Santa Barbara, California, formerly head of 
the Merchants’ Credit Association of that city, 
and Mr. F. F. Fogarty, Credit Manager for 
Gamble & Desmond, New Haven, Connecticut. 
In the removal of these, our brethren, we 
meekly bow to the Divine will. 


In considering the material for this, my re- 
port, the first thought that occurred to me was 
that there was, and is, no occasion for a 
lengthy report. The affairs of our organiza- 
tion have been kept in the open so far as it 
is humanly possible, considering that our 
membership is so widely scattered, but by in- 
terchange of communication with our local 


Associations and through our Directors, who 
are widely scattered, and through the medium 
of the Credit World, I feel that we have kept 
in close touch, and any lengthy summary of 
details would be superfluous. 


In my address of acceptance of the presi- 
dency in Boston last year, I stated that pos- 
sibilities for active work for the National As- 
sociation by any active Credit Man, must nec- 
essarily be limited, and I asked the Convention 
to supply the tools or machinery by which 
the work of the Association may be more 
rapidly and more thoroughly advanced. I had 
in mind, of course, securing the services of 
an Executive Secretary, with salary and ex- 
penses paid from the National Treasury, and, 
therefore, at the Directors’ meeting in Bos- 
ton, immediately following the Convention, 
one of the first matters to come up for con- 
sideration was the selection of a Secretary. 
The Association was particularly fortunate in 
that the Directors were able to secure the 
services of Mr. L. S. Crowder, the retiring 
President and one who had already demon- 
strated his ability in building up the member- 
ship in the Southern States. I shall not at- 
tempt to report his accomplishments because 
he is here to speak for himself, and his report 
will cover some of the details you are anxious 
to hear about. Mr. Crowder started work in 
his official position on October 15, 1919, and 
his plan, in which I concurred, was to go into 
the territory best known to him and where, 
according to evidence in his possession, the 
field was ripe, and the results from his work 
of the first few weeks were indeed most grat- 
ifying. Very soon after his start, however, 
the epidemic of influenza, so prevalent for 
several months throughout the country, had 
reached a national. crisis. Public meetings 
were prohibited and the epidemic had made 
such inroads among the personnel of the busi- 
ness establishments, that conditions almost 
approached chaos. This unfortunate occur- 
rence greatly retarded his work and prevailed 
until the holiday season approached, followed 
by the semi-annual period of inventory and 
stock adjustments, so that it was not until 
February 1, he was able to proceed under any- 
thing like normal conditions. During Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May, he covered a 
wide territory, with accomplishments at every 
turn. 


During the Convention in Boston and in the 
Directors’ meeting following, the question of 
changing the National Office was discussed, 
and the matter was finally left with the Exec- 
utive Committee for decision. Mr. Crowder 
favored Cleveland as a place to live and the 
invitations from the Cleveland Association, 
from the Chamber of Commerce and Mer- 
chants’ Association, were indeed most cordial 
and after much correspondence, the Commit- 
tee voted to allow Mr. Crowder to establish 
himself in Cleveland, although it was consid- 
ered unwise to disturb that part of the work 
which was being done at St. Louis. Mr. Crow- 
der felt obliged to follow up his leads and 
remain in the field most of tae ume, much 
to the inconvenience and discomfort of Mrs. 
Crowder, and I am sure that those familiar 
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with the situation were not surprised when 
in May our Secretary yielded to Mrs. Crow- 
der and accepted an offer which came to him 
at that time, to return to active Credit work 
in one of the leading stores of the Central 
West. His interest in and devotion to his 
work, I am sure will remain an inspiration to 
all those with whom he came in contact and 
the result of his work cannot be measured 
by the immediate results obtained. In some 
respects, it was real pioneer work explaining 
and preaching the doctrine of organization 
for better and uniform Credit Methods, sowing 
seed which will continue to bear fruit, and 
which will be helpful to local organizations 
and local committees for some time to come, 
and which will pave the way for his suc- 
cessor, whoever he may happen to be. Act- 
ing on the advice and consent of the Direc- 
tors, I released him from active field work 
in behalf of the Association in the early part 
of May, to take effect June 1 past, with the 
understanding that he would continue in his 
position without salary, to do what he could 
by correspondence until Convention time. 
After completing the organization for the 
year, in the fall of 1918, my work became di- 
rective and advisory, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Crowder’s expenses were heavy, in addition 
to the Expenses of the National Office, in- 
cluding the expense of the Credit work, I 
could not consistently accept the invitations 
which came to me from different parts of the 
country. The Membership Campaign was 


largely under the direction of the Executive 


Secretary, and although I had planned to 
offer a prize, I found when I mentioned this 
matter to Mr. Crowder, he had already ar- 
ranged the prizes. It was my privilege to 
join Mr. Crowder at a very fine meeting in 
Worcester in November, when the Worcester 
Association came through. Later I addressed 
meetings in Providence, R. I., Northampton, 
Mass., Holyoke, Mass., New York City, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and in May I joined Mr. Crowder 
at a splendid meeting at which there was a 
good representation from Washington, D. C. 
The day and evening in Baltimore was well 
spent, and although our friends in Washing- 
ton wisely concluded that a meeting the fol- 
lowing night after the meeting in Baltimore 
was not practical, Mr. Crowder and I were 
entertained in Washington the following day 
at a very delightful conference, which I be- 
lieve was helpful to all concerned. We left 
Washington that evening for Philadelphia, and 
spent the following day in that city. For a 
long time, I have wondered what is wrong 
with Philadelphia, that no steps had been 
taken for a Local Association, and no interest 
shown in the National, and both Crowder and 
I welcomed an opportunity to try and find 
out. Without going into a general discus- 
sion or analysis of conditions there, I may 
say that apparently the management of the 
leading retail establishment of Philadelphia 
frowns on any sort of organization, are self- 
satisfied, self-contained and determined to go 
their own way. Because of this attitude of 
the leading establishment, there is practically 
no spirit of co-operation and no leadership. 
The situation seems hopeless at present, and 


until some responsible men are willing, at 
some sacrifice, to ignore the stand pat in- 
terests and force the issue to the front, we 
cannot expect much from that city. In Buf- 
falo, I found the retail division formed a 
very important part of the Wholesale Asso- 
ciation, a self-satisfied atmosphere prevailed 
and the leading man seemed to have little 
or no interest in forming a separate Assu- 
ciation of Retail Credit Men. I believe, how- 
ever, that if our Secretary, or someone else, 
could spend a week there and find a real 
leader, something might be accomplished. 


Most of you will recall that our by-laws 
provide for a semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors, which I believe to be a 
wise provision. Last year, however, at the 
close of the Boston Convention, your Direc- 
tors spent about sixteen hours in session and 
under the amendments passed at the Con- 
vention, the policy for the year was well 
shaped and clearly defined. All details of ad- 
ministration and procedure were carefully 
considered, and nothing of a serious nature 
developed which demanded a meeting of the 
Directors. Our expenses were heavy and with 
the advice and consent of the Directors, I 
decided not to call the semi-annual meeting, 
which would have meant considerable expense. 
During the entire year I have kept in close 
touch with the Directors by correspondence, 
every detail has been brought before them, 
and in the same manner I have kept in touch 
with the different sections of the country, 
also addressing the members through the 
Credit World in several issues. 


As evidence of the detail of my office, I may 
say that I have received about 600 letters 
since September 1, 1918, and I have written 
some ‘800 letters on matters pertaining to the 
Association. As President of the Association, 
my opinion has been sought on different mat- 
ters of National interest, and I have writ- 
ten several articles for trade papers on topics 
of kindred interest to our Association. Asa 
matter of passing interest I may say that I 
have not at any time neglected my duties in 
connection with my firm or relinquished my 
duties in connection with other organizations 
with which I am identified. Instead, I set up 
an office in my home, giving most of my eve- 
nings and part of Sundays and holidays to 
study and correspondence on National As- 
sociation matters. I believe the year has been 
one of progress; our Association has taken its 
place among the great organizations of the 
country; we have retained our position every- 
where; we have slipped nowhere; we have 
opened new fields; we are gaining the con- 
fidence of the merchants and public. The in- 
fluence of the National Association is helping 
steadily to improve the status of the individ- 
ual Credit Man; he is gaining in confidence 
in himself and his fellows, and in the infor- 
mation which is disseminated. The forward 
looking thought and methods of progressive 
cities is beginning to assume a National char- 
acter, and we are rendering a patriotic serv- 
ice to our country by building up a closer 
relation, a deeper appreciation and a brotherly 
affection among men from every section ot 
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our great country. In this critical period in 
our history, to have contributed even remotely 
in welding together our citizens in a closer 
bond of national unity, is worthy of your 
time and mine and will repay us a thousand 
fold. The future is full of responsibilities— 
the next few years will require and demand 
the best from every American citizen. We 
must lend our thought and energy to the 
problems of re-adjustment. This Association 
must do its share in moulding public opinion 
in the proper channels. It must find a way 
to eliminate extravagance and waste, and to 
keep capital in circulation rather than in ac- 
counts receivable, that are long past due. It 
should help to deduct from the high cost of 
living, the cost of high living on the capital 
of others, and in our respective offices, we 
should endeavor to promote satisfactory 
working conditions with resultant efficiency 
and happy and contented workers. 


I shall not attempt to speak for the new 
administration, but perhaps it is in order for 
me to recommend some matters for your con- 
sideration. We have reached a point where 
we must maintain the necessary working 
force in our National Office, which, I believe, 
will eventually be established in Chicago, and 
with the preliminary work done by Mr. Crow- 
der, the Secretary will be able to give more 
time and attention to the work of the Na- 
tional office. He should be responsible for the 
advertising in the Credit World, either by 
going after it personally, or subletting it to 
some agency on a percentage basis. There 
is a great opportunity for revenue by adver- 
tising in the Credit World, there should be 
no restriction to recognized utilities, we 
should seek to obtain advertisements from 
every billing or bookkeeping machine of merit 
on the market, from every index concern, and 
so on. We must place in the hands of our 
members a hand book indicating from whom 
reliable information may be obtained from 
every section where our Association is rep- 
resented, and we should promptly report to 
the National Office any failure to render 
prompt and efficient service. We must insti- 
tute better working operations of exchange of 
ledger information in our respective offices, 
so that this exchange may become a, matter 
of routine, instead of depending on the exer- 
tions of a busy Credit Man. In some of the 
smaller cities, it is difficult to get men to 
come a long distance and spend money to 
attend annual Conventions; for this reason it 
may be wise in future to consider holding 
regional conferences, self-supporting. For in- 
stance, we may be able to arrange a New Eng- 
land conference in midwinter, for a day, 
which would draw men from smaller cities 
who need the help and association of their 
more fortunate associates. This would tend 
to arouse interest in local credit conditions, 
and eventually would accrue to the benefit of 
the National Association. This applies all 
over the country, and I trust it will merit 
future consideration. 


The Treasurer will cover the financial situ- 
ation, which I trust will be found satisfactory 
and requires no special explanation from me 


I may suggest for your consideration, the pos- 
sibility of selecting a treasurer from the same 
city in which the National Office may be lo- 
cated, first, because of the inconvenience of 
sending checks back and forth for signatures; 
second, because he should be in a position to 
keep in close touch with the finances of the 
Association, and, third, in order that per- 
manent and convenient banking facilities may 
be more easily arranged. 


I wish to present for your consideration the 
question of changing the time of our annual 
Conventions. This Association was formed 
on the initiative of a handful of Credit Men 
and the movement was known to, and re- 
ceived the support of a comparatively few 
men from different sections of the country. 
It was purely a Credit Men’s movement at 
the beginning and had no support from the 
merchants; therefore, in order to get a start, 
the Credit Men who were interested, willingly 
gave up their vacations and their own money 
to attend Conventions. Under these condi- 
tions, it was quite natural to select the vaca- 
tion period for the Convention. The situation 
has now changed; the Association has estab- 
lished itself, it has a standing among the 
merchants, and today many of our houses 
are insisting that their representatives attend 
the Conventions, are freely supplying money 
for expenses, and insisting that the time spent 
shall not interfere with the vacation of their 
Credit Man. The month of August is becom- 
ing a much busier month in many establish- 
ments, the work of the office and credit de- 
partments require even closer attention be- 
cause of the disturbances in routine, due to 
reduced clerical force during the vacation 
period. Many Credit Men are coming to 
these Conventions when already tired out 
from their exertions during the hot and try- 
ing summer months, by making hurried and 
tiresome railroad journeys in hot weather. 
It is almost impossible to find speakers or 
men of national prominence in any branch 
of our national life to take any interest dur- 
ing August. If they can be spared from 
their particular work, they are inclined to 
seek quiet for themselves and avoid traveling. 
We need the influence and inspiration and 
co-operation from among men who are lead- 
ers of thought in the nation, and for the sev- 
eral reasons I have mentioned, I believe the 
time has come when we should change from 
the month of August to latter part of May 
or early in June or middle of October. Gen- 
erally speaking, our offices are functioning 
smoothly in these months, particularly in Oc- 
tober, and the head can quietly slip away 
for a week without any disturbance. 


I wish to call your attention to the possi- 
bilities of legislation for amendments to the 
bankruptcy law to insure a greater measure 
of protection to the retailer and for effective 
means of reaching the salaries of Federal em- 
ployes, the same as those engaged in pri- 
vate enterprise. Some steps have been taken 
to curb the passing and acceptance of bad 
checks, and we should co-operate to further 
safeguard the interests of merchants and 
banks alike in this particular. We must find 
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effective means to establish a closer national 
unity in the enforcement of terms of sale 
on retail accounts, and to prevent fraud- 
ulent buying on individual accounts in retail 
stores. 

I am happy to say that our relations with 
kindred organizations, particularly the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies 
continue friendly, and much has been accom- 
plished during the past year to bring the 
latter Association and our own into better 
working relations. There has been no oc- 
casion to appoint a Special Committee on 
Conciliation and Arbitration, as provided by 
concurrent resolution a year ago, until just 
now, when the time is opportune for matters 
affecting both Associations to be considered. 
I have, therefore, appointed such a commit- 
tee to consider certain matters which may 
properly be brought before it and which will 
later report to this Convention. 

I wish to thank the Officers and Directors 
of this Association for their co-operation and 
devotion in helping me to carry out the poli- 
cies under our constitution and by-laws as 
outlined a year ago, and I bespeak the same 
co-operation for the incoming administration. 
I believe there is an atmosphere of good will 
and fellowship pervading our entire member- 
ship. I wish especially to commend the self- 
sacrifice, devotion, and untiring fidelity of the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. Kruse. His 
work has multiplied with the growth and 


development of the Association, and in the 
same measure the creator has multiplied his 
capacity to meet the ever increasing tasks 
which have been placed upon him. 

I am sure we shall feel under everlasting 
obligations to our hosts, “The St. Paul As- 


sociation of Retail Credit Men,” for having 
invited us to be their guests, and for having 
provided so delightfully for our comfort and 
convenience. It has been a great pleasure for 
me to work in co-operation with their Com- 
mittee in preparing for this Convention. I 
cannot help but express my appreciation for 
the splendid spirit displayed by the manage- 
ment of the J. L. Hudson Co. of Detroit, in 
sending their quartet to render service at this 
Convention. There are many other matters 
of minor importance, but of interest in con- 
nection with our work that I would like to 
bring before you, but which must come up in 
some other way because of time at this 
moment. We have a long and full program. 
We have come here for four days to con- 
sider matters which are pertinent to the re- 
quirements of our business and to the needs 
of our time. I ask your co-operation in carry- 
ing out this program according to schedule. 
In order to do this, we must begin each ses- 
sion, morning and afternoon, precisely on 
time. am sure that I need not impress 
each delegate further with the impostance of 
prompt and diligent attendance at every ses- 
sion. If we individually and collectively as- 
sume our full responsibility, we shall make 
this Convention worth while in the fullest 
sense, and we shall carry back to our fel- 
lows less fortunate, something of the inspi- 
rational value of this meeting; and to our 


superiors, a realization of what national co- 
operation and national unity in Retail Credits 
actually means. 

_ This Convention is yours; use and make of 
it all that you possibly can. 


SIDNEY E. BLANDFORD, President. 


SECRETARY CROWDER: Members of the 
convention, you have heard the report of the 
President. Hearing no objections, it will 
stand approved as read. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next number in the 
order of program is the report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mr. L. S. Crowder. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Secretary Crowder read his report. 


_ Annual report of L. S. Crowder, Executive 
Secretary, Seventh Annual Convention, St. 
Paul, Minn., August 19-22, 1919: 


To the Officers, Directors and members of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion—In submitting my report for the year, 
it is with a great deal of pleasure that I point 
out to you the growth of the Association, 
not only in numbers, but in new organiza- 
tions which in the coming year should in 
many cases double their present member- 
ship. 

Starting out October 15, 1918, in the face 
of the influenza epidemic which raged for 
several months, new Associations were or- 
ganized in the following cities which I vis- 
ited: 

Texas—Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, Galves-. 
ton and Beaumont. 

Colorado—Denver and Pueblo. 

Missouri—Kansas City and Springfield. 

Nebraska—Omaha. 

Ohio—Cincinnati, Toledo and Columbus. 

Michigan—Grand Rapids and Battle Creek. 

Indiana—Indianapolis. 

Maryland—Baltimore. 

New Jersey—Newark. 

West Virginia—Huntington. 

Kansas—Wichita and Topeka. 

Alabama—Montgomery. 

In addition, I visited Dallas, San Antonio 
and Houston, Texas; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Natchez and Meridian, Mississippi; Mobile 
and Birmingham, Alabama; Memphis and 
Nashville, Tennessee; Oklahoma City, Tulsa, 
Enid and Muskogee, Oklahoma; Fort Smith, 
Arkansas; Richmond, Virginia; New Haven 
and Hartford, Connecticut; Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Lynn, Salem and Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; St. Louis, Missouri; Chicago, Spring- 
field and Peoria, Illinois; Detroit and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Louisville, Kentucky; Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
New York and Rochester, New York, and 
Washington, D. C., the membership being in- 
creased in many of the cities and in others 
the Local Associations affiliating with the 
National. The total increase in new members 
for the year, as of August 11, 1919, is 2,330, 
which will no doubt be increased to 2,500 
within the next week. 

My work kept me on the road almost con- 
tinuously from October 15 to May 31, with 
the exception of the period from December 5 
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to January 5, during which time I covered ap- 
proximately 19,500 miles. The National As- 
sociation, through my visits and the publicity 
incident thereto, is more widely and favorably 
known and as a result of the work done our 
growth should be rapid; in fact, I have hopes 
our membership will be doubled during the 
next year. ; 

I would urge the members to take more in- 
terest in the organization work, as without 
interest and enthusiasm on your part it is im- 
possible to accomplish anything worth while. 
The work done by the Secretary on his initial 
visit to your city in obtaining the charter 
members for you, is only a beginning, and 
whether or not the Association is a success 
depends upon you. It means hard work at 
first, not only to interest every available firm 
as a member, but in getting the members to- 
gether weekly or bi-weekly for the discussion 
of their problems, derogatory information, 
etc. The result, however, will repay you many 
times over for the effort expended. 

In the December number of The Credit 
World it was announced that we would de- 
partmentize The Credit World, which has 
been done only partially, and because we have 
not had the complete co-operation of our 
members. 

The Bureau and Agency page, for matters 
of interest to the Rating Bureaus, is an im- 
portant department and every issue of The 
Credit World should contain items of in- 
terest to the Bureau Managers. The contri- 
butions should not alone be made by the Man- 
agers of the Bureaus, but suggestions should 
be made by the Credit Men, which will be 
helpful in improving the service of the 
Bureaus. : 

More interest has been shown in the Forms 
and Publicity Department and I would like 
to urge that all forms that have proved suc- 
cessful be sent to the Secretary for publica- 
tion, so that your fellow credit men may have 
the benefit of your experience. Through this 
department it has been possible to interest 
many cities in the newspaper publicity and 
I have yet to hear from a city where an edu- 
cational campaign was put on through the 
papers that was not more than pleased with 
the results. 

I am glad to report that we were able to 
apprehend and convict several notorious 
crooks who had victimized the merchants in 
many cities of the country. All forged and 
worthless checks should be immediately re- 
ported to the National Office for publication, 
as in no other way will we succeed in elim- 
inating the bad check passers. Concerted 
action upon the part of the credit men, fol- 
lowed up with assistance from the National 
Office in the prosecutions, should result in a 
material decrease in operations, saving our 
members hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

A suggestion along this line might be in 
order, and that is that we be more careful in 
accepting checks from strangers. I have 
found in most cases that the Credit Men are 
too lenient in this respect, taking a chance 
only because in the past they ‘2 ve been lucky 
and possibly through luck have kept their 
losses from bad checks at a very low figure. 


The department devoted to skips is accom- 
plishing much for our members and if used 
more generally by the entire membership, the 
results would be very much greater. 

Another department is one for the asking 
of any questions that might come up in your 
credit and collection work. This department 
should be used extensively, as I have found 
that the Credit Men desire information as to 
how others have handled certain problems 
and there is no reason why such questions 
should not be asked through the columns of 
The Credit World, without, however, giving 
the name of the Credit Man desiring the in- 
formation, and the replies would be published 
the following month. 

While I feel that it is absolutely necessary 
for the Secretary to spend at least half of 
the time visiting other cities, from my ex- 
perience in the past year my suggestion would 
be that no work be done in the field during 
the months of November, December or Jan- 
uary, those months being spent at Headquar- 
ters in looking after correspondence and cre- 
ating interest in the cities where there are 
no Associations, as well as seeing that the 
Associations already organized make plans to 
do effective work, both as regards member- 
ship and activities of a local nature. 

It is my opinion that effective work may be 
done by the Secretary immediately following 
the convention by getting in touch with the 


exhibitors in person, or by correspondence, 


securing contracts for advertising in The 
Credit World. The logical time to put this 
across is immediately after the convention. 

As announced in the August number of The 
Credit World, I shall relinquish the position 
as Executive Secretary, my successor being 
appointed by the Directors, following adjourn- 
ment of the convention. 

It is with sincere regret that I sever my 
relations with the National Association. 
Owing to the amount of time required away 
from home, causing my wife to be dissatis- 
fied, I decided in May to accept the position 
of Credit Manager of Mandel Brothers, Chi- 
cago, effective June 1, succeeding Mr. Lau- 
rence Greenbaum, a former National Direc- 
tor, who entered the banking field. 

Before deciding to accept the position, I 
conferred with the Officers and with several 
of the Directors whom I saw while the offer 
was pending, and while they expressed them- 
selves as being disappointed at my decision 
to give up the position, they felt that I should 
accept the position if so inclined, and the 
President, Mr. Blandford, on behalf of the 
Association, graciously released me. 

The success of the National Association 
means much to me and I shall at all times 
do my utmost for the upbuilding of the or- 
ganization. While I shall be very busy, my 
position requiring all of my time, I hope to 
assist in bringing the Chicago Association to 
the front in the National. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the Officers, 
Directors and every member for the assist- 
ance rendered me during my term of office 
and for the many courtesies extended to me. 
The many friends I have. made and the many 
expressions of appreciation received from 
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those friends, will afford me many pleasant 

recollections. 

Expenses of L. S. Crowder, October 15, 1918, 
to August 14, 1919, Inclusive. 

Carfare 

P. O. box rent 

Expressage 

Multigraphing 

Taxicab 

Baggage 

Telephone and telegraph 

Postage 

Stenographic 

Pullman fare 

Hotel 

Railroad 


Meals 


$2,098.60 
S. CROWDER, Executive Secretary. 

Motion made, seconded and carried to ac- 
cept the report of the Executive Secretary 
for publication in the Convention issue of The 
Credit World. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next in order of 
the program is the report of the Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Kruse. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kruse read his report. 

Report of the St. Louis Office of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, A. J. Kruse, 
Assistant Secretary and Editor: ; 

To the Directors and members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association—In 7 
senting my report for the past year’s work, 
affords me considerable pleasure to be able be 
advise the entire membership that the past 
year has seen much improvement in service 
and membership. These two necessary ele- 
ments have been the result of close co-oper- 
ation and loyalty of the Officers, Directors 
and membership of our National Organiza- 
tion. : 

A year ago I took the opportunity of call- 
ing attention of the membership to the fact 
that Credit Men everywhere were realizing 
the full value of co-operation nationally as 
well as locally and were becoming affiliated 
with our National Organization as Affiliated 
Associations. At the present time we have 
fifty-nine local Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tions affiliated either in whole or part. Some 
of the newer Associations have not lined up 
all their local members for National mem- 
bership, therefore according to our by-laws 
they cannot be classified as an affiliated or- 
ganization, but we feel it is only a question 
of a short time when they will be 100 per cent 
strong in the National, and their entry into 
our organization has been with this object in 
view. 

Much attention has been given in the past 
to membership growth, and this is always a 
very important part of each year’s program, 
and should continue to be a matter of vital 
interest, but as our National Association 
has now reached almost the five thousand 
mark, it is also of great, if not greater im- 
portance, that a service of real value be ren- 
dered the membership through a properly 
equipped central office, under the direct at- 
tention of the National Secretary. A Bad 


Check Department, a Skip Department heing 
details concerning unpaid accounts left in 
various parts of the country by individuals 
who have moved to parts unknown. An Edu- 
cation Department, keeping in direct touch 
at all times with all Local Associations, their 
various Officers and Committee Chairmen; 
advising and consulting with them relative to 
matters of credit betterment, methods, etc. 
Also the establishment of an Editorial De- 
partment in The Credit World and the gen- 
eral building up of the magazine as an au- 
thority on retail credits. 

During the past year the St. Louis office has 
issued twelve Credit Worlds, monthly, spe- 
cializing on credit and collection from depart- 
ment which has proven of much value to the 
Credit Men, also listed bad checks and has 
issued four special bulletins to the Associa- 
tion membership on Bad Check Artists, hav- 
ing checks photographed, resulting in the 
case of one forger who, after a career of ten 
years, being apprehended and he is now in 
the penitentiary. The Court records in the 
case call particular attention to the co-oper- 
ation of the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation in this matter. 


Attached herewith is a report of 
disbursement, membership 
past twelve month. 

Appreciation of the National Association is 
extended to all of the Membership Commit- 
tees who worked most zealously, particularly 
to the Credit Men of Memphis, who have 
again captured the National Association 
Trophy, winning the Membership Cup, Mr. 
Gaut winning the Division Trophy, and Ten- 
nessee capturing the State Cup. The various 
committees appointed by our Pvesidane have 
done constructive work, and their reports 
speak for themselves. The National Associa- 
tion is to be congratulated on the larger num- 
ber of Credit Men who have devoted much of 
their time to National affairs during the pas 
year, and a debt of gratitude is due Mr. L. 
Crowder, now Credit Manager Mandel toa 
Chicago, for his earnest labors as Executive 
Secretary from October to June 1 of this 
year. 

I have had the pleasure of serving the 
National Association since the Omaha Con- 
vention in August, 1916, and while the mem- 
bership at that time was quite nominal, the 
growth since has been wonderful and the 
volume of correspondence and other details 
handled by the Secretary’s office has grown 
to such an extent that it is of vital concern 
to the National Organization that a permanent 
headquarters be selected, centrally located, 
to take care of the requirements of the As- 
sociation as outlined above, and a Secretary 
be secured to devote his entire time to the 
interests of the membership. 


receipts, 
growth, for the 


It has been a great pleasure to serve the 


National Association, and I sincerely hope 
the Membership and Board of Directors will 
give the same loyal co-operation to my suc- 
cessor as they have given to me during the 
past three years. ete ds ee die 

. J. KRUSE. 


St. Louis, August 11, 1919, 
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Accounts Receivable s New Members 
Advertising, payable August 1, 1919..$ 500.00 cates Cities 


E - 4 PE tdikctmnncwcanel Alozendria............ 
Membership Dues (in arrears) 035. New Oslenns_. 
Fee Se ee — Shreveport... 
crc aryland............... Baltimore — 
; $1,535.00 Massachusetts...........Boston.............. 38 
Cash on hand 2,205.70 aaa 


Northampton_-______- 
$3,740.70 Sori 
ates ’ Springfield__.._.____- 
Liabilities. er Ww orcester 
Bank Loan (due September 6th, 1919).$1,500.00 Michigan--- Detrete 
Printing, etc., Current Accounts (due Grand Rapids_._____- 


August, 1919), about 1,200: ieiintid Kalamasoo..--.--.-- 


Mankato-_ 
a? 
Income Estimate—1919-1920 
Membership Dues and Advertising. 
Dues Adv. - ; M = 

August... 50. $ 100.00 iieliactaa ocean mame enee sansas City. ------ 
September. . . . 100.00 — wae 
October. . . 50. 100.00 2 ara 
November. . i 400.00 ~ a 
December. . . 100.00 Nebras ——— 
January. . 50. 100.00 
February. . 800.00 400.00 
March. . 950. 100.00 


100.00 
New Jersey.............. Newark. 
400.00 North Carolina . nesmaiialendl 
100.00 Charlotte... ite Seine 
100.00 Bs cancascesce 
- Greensboro. _-_-_-_-_- 
300.00 Asheville____- 


Wilmington-.-__ Es 


$14,250.00 $2,400.00 New York.-..-...-------Buffslo---.-.-- --=- 


2,400.00 Rochester___-______- 


a Schenectady - sihineepie 
Accounts Receivable and Herth Dahote........... este Perks 


Cash Balance 3,740. eictieeceascccansee onan 
Cincinnati-_-_--_--_-- 


$20,390.70 Cleveland____- 


Columbus----_----- ; 


BONS CO ROO ee OC 


Noh 


Pt AD et ND tO et et tt CD 





Less Liabilities 


Net Estimate $17,690.70 tts... ane ; 


Membership Growth Okishoma Clty. pata 


Memphis wins Association Cup—G. A. Lawo, 
Memphis, President-National Director. 
Tennessee wins State Trophy—-W. E. Horton, Pennsylvania Philadelphia -- ; 
Knoxville, chairman. Bethlehem__--_____- 
Southern Division captures Division Award— rt eaten one 
D. Gaut, Memphis, chairman. Rhode Island__-..__..-.-Providence_..______- 
New Members South Dakota Sioux Falls... : 
Pr a v= te sa an 30 —<— Tennessee  ——, a 
I Ee ohnson City 


Montgomery------- Oe aaa 
ibinsntincaeg. +3 M 
tg gm aC? Nashville_-_-_- 
CalMornia...............Les Angeles......... 
| Se 
Sacramento-_---- --- 
San Francisco--_---- 
Santa Barbara----_-- 0 
Saar i "LES > han gpm + 
(PTR <“ “Pra alveston.-.-_----- 
a ecstitaidins ea 
SS ee New Haven_-_______- a ence 
| ere .Washington_----- a. ED ann ~~ 


= aaa 
Beaumont- - ------.- 


= : : Wa . 2 
Florida__ ___.-.---~-.Jaeksonville = Wichita Falls” SiN 


Georgia_--.-_- Stat -----Atlanta_---.- peta y 
SSRN aa 
Illinois. ___--- 


tah-- — <span 
a SS “NT 
Richmond_----____- o 
Washington_-- -- _— 22a 
West Virginia ---_- .--Huntington--_----- 
Wisconsin...............Milwaukee........- 
Marshfield _---- - - - 
Chey See 


Springfield __--- -- 
Ss 

Indianapolis. 

Des Moines... - ----- 

scien ties 

SS) 

Iowa Falls 


or 
w 


20D et bat pet et SD 


Wyoming 
Tora, NumBer or New Mauvens SINCE 
Avevust, 1918 


Renewals 


w 
tel 1) 


2S 
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Gain in Membership by Divisions 
SouTHERN Diviston........---503_.-.---- D. C. Gaut, c/o Union & Planters Trust & Savings Bank, Memphis, Tenn., Chairman. 
494 y 


Western Drviston--_-_-_- 
SOUTHWESTERN Dtvision_ 
CreNTRAL DIVISION... --~- 
EasTern Drvision ...........-263-..--.---/ A. L. Z 


_...-E. A. Howell, Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 
2__......A. D. McMullen, c/o Oklahoma City Retailers, Oklahoma City, Okia., Chairman. 
EE Robt. Adams, c/o Wm. Taylor & 
L. Zaduk, c/o Hy. Bendel Co., New York City, Chairman. 


Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. 


NoRTHERN DrIvisIon_.__------- die saltncelial B. W. Prusiner, c/o Davidson Bros., Sioux City, lowa, Chairman. 


NORTHEASTERN Division -...--1/ 


H. W. Hatch, c/o Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass., Chairman. 


NORTHWESTERN Division...... 58-.---.---- F. P. Mockley, c/o Hill Bros. Shoe Co., Spokane, Wash., Chairman. 


Total - - - - 


MR. KRUSE: The report in detail as you 
have it explains itself, but since that report 
has been compiled I might add we have re- 
ceived in additional dues paid the office in 
St. Louis about $125.00, about $100.00 received 
since I arrived at St. Paul. There is also 
considerable money due us in the way of 
membership dues, advertising payable, which 
would give us a very substantial net bal- 
ance after allowing for all of our liabilities. 
Our estimated income for the new fiscal year 
of 1919-20, after allowing for all of these con- 
tingencies, is $17,609.70. 

During the past year our membership 
growth, as you have noticed through the 
Credit World, especially during the past sev- 
eral months, has been remarkable, particu- 
larly in the South and in the West. In fact, 
on the morning of the contest closing, Mr. 
Gaut of Memphis phoned me by long dis- 
tance and the report stood a tie for the two 
divisions, but unfortunately for Mr. Howell 
of the West, nine members that were credited 
to the West as new members should have 
been renewals and therefore Mr. Gaut won 
the Division cup. 

The total number of new members, as Mr. 
Crowder reported to you, was 2,330. Divided 
into Divisions, it gave the Southern Division 
503; the Western Division 434 and the South- 
western Division and other divisions right 
down the line as printed on the report which 
you have. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my report, and 
at a later session the awards of Membership 
Trophies will be given to the Committee 
Chairmen. (Very hearty applause.) 


The report of Assistant Secretary Kruse is 
accepted by motion of the convention. 


Names of Division Chairmen called by 
Assistant Secretary Kruse, and as they stand 
up in response to the roll call each one is 
applauded vigorously by the convention. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next report in 
erder will be the report of our National 
_ Treasurer, Mr. S. L. Gilfillan. (Applause.) 


MR. GILFILLAN: Mr. President, the de- 
tails of this report are almost identical with 
the Secretary’s report, which has been handed 
out. With your permission I will not read 
the details. 


Mr. Gilfillan presented the report of Treas- 
urer. 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF THE RETAIL 
CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

To the Officers and Members of the Retail 

Credit Men’s National Association: 


- - = = 2330 


(Signed) A. J. KRUSE. 


Receipts and Disbursements, August 10th, 

1918, to August 11th, 1919. 
Receipts: 

Cash and Revenue Stamps 

Balance, August Ist, 1918 

Deposits in August 

Deposits in September 

Deposits in October 

Deposits in November 

Deposits in December 

Borrowed from bank in December 

Deposited in January, 1919 

Deposited, Trustee Account 

Deposited in February 

Deposited in March 

Borrowed from bank in April.... 

Deposited in April 

Deposited in May 

Borrowed from bank in June 

Deposited in June 

Deposited in July 

Deposited in August 

Deposited in August 


Disbursements: 
August, 1918, paid by Ex- 
Treas. Bryan 
September 
October 
November 
December 





Balance cash on hand 
Respectfully submitted, 
’ S. L. GILFILLAN, Treasurer. 

Minneapolis, August 11, 1919. 

My experience the past year as Treasurer 
of this organization has given me an excellent 
opportunity to observe the dangers and dis- 
advantages of incurring expenses and obliga- 
tions without knowing first from what source 
the money is coming to meet them. There- 
fore, I take this opportunity to endorse a 
plan that was presented to the board by its 
chairman in April of last vear. 

The custom we have been following here- 
tofore in financing this association has been 
entirely foreign to good business principles. 
We are not in the same position as the com- 
mercial enterprise, inasmuch as we have no 
tangible assets, nor anything which may be 
converted into cash to meet our obligations 
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should occasion arise. The means by which 
we have borrowed funds in the past have 
been from our local associations and from 
local banks, the latter upon the endorsement 
of our Board of Directors. While our local 
associations have in the past proven most 
generous in their disposition to furnish addi- 
tional revenue and our banks have also 
assisted us with temporary accommodations 
when requested, I believe you will agree with 
me that neither of these methods of financing 
our national association are desirable. 


The past year it became necessary to bor- 
row at various times $2,500 from a bank upon 
the guarantee of the Board of Directors, 
which held each director responsible for the 
full amount. It is not right to ask this respon- 
sibility of the members of the board, neither 
is it safe to depend upon them, as there are 
many reasons why they should be justified in 
refusing to do this. In case of a depression 
of the times or lack of proper enthusiasm 
it is plain to be seen that they could not be 
blamed for not assuming such a responsibility. 


We have been extremely fortunate the past 
year in having a board composed of a body 
of men who, I believe; would lay down their 
very lives for our organization, but the time 
may come when we shall be less fortunate. 
Of course, we have unlimited possibilities in 
the way of membership and in my humble 
opinion it is only a question of a short time 
when we will have sufficient membership to 
obviate the necessity of obtaining funds out- 
side our regular sources of income, dues, 
advertising, etc. 


It is the period up to that time which we 
should be concerned about. We must give 
more and better service to our members with- 
out delay if we are going to maintain our 
present membership, to say nothing of increas- 
ing. This is no reflection on the ones who 
have stood at the wheel in the past. On the 
other hand, I wish to take this opportunity to 
personally say that they have in my, opinion 
performed miracles, considering the conditions 
under which they have worked by reason of 
lack of funds, 


There is at the present time a considerable 
undercurrent of sentiment among the mem- 
bers indicating that they are not receiving the 
service they should, and unless this service 
improves in the very near future a consider- 
able loss from our present membership will 
be the result. 

This may seem somewhat pessimistic, but 
it is not my intention to appear in that light. 
On the other hand, I am very optimistic about 
the outcome of this organization. It is no 
more than right that we should look condi- 
tions squarely in the face and adopt an imme- 
diate remedy. 


By better service is meant a larger magazine 
of a higher standard and put to more uses; 
a central bureau where derogatory informa- 
tion may reach all members immediately or 
at least before it would reach them through 
a monthly medium. This bureau should be 
centrally located and should provide a meet- 


ing place for our members when they are in 
that city. 

To accomplish these results we cannot 
expect to reduce our expenses, or even keep 
them where they are. On the other hand, they 
will be greatly increased, but in my humble 
opinion this fact should give us no cause for 
worry, as I firmly believe that the extra 
amount needed can be raised with compara- 
tive ease by the following plan: 


In my opinion the requirements of our 


‘association will call for a budget of between 


$25,000 and $30,000 per annum for the next 
two or three years, at which time by follow- 
ing this plan we should be on a self-sustaining 
basis. This additional amount of $10,000 to 
$15,000 over our present income could be 


‘obtained by establishing a sustaining mem- 
‘bership fund to be subscribed by the leading 


stores of our largest cities. My suggestion 


‘would be to ask them for subscriptions of 


from $25 to $100 per annum according to the 
size of the concern for a period of three 
years. These dues would be reduced from 


‘year to year in proportion to the additional 
income derived from our regular sources. 


It has been my intention in rendering this 


‘report to avoid taking up your time, which I 
‘realize is so fully occupied, but I have given 


you a brief outline of my views and remedies 
and I respectfully urge definite action during 
this convention, as it is, in my judgment, 
imperative that this matter receive attention 
without delay. 

Respectfully submitted, 


S. L. GILFILLAN, 
Treasurer. 

The report of the Treasurer is accepted by 
motion of the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The Chair announces at this time the presence 
of a committee from the National Association 
bf Mercantile Agencies who have asked the 
privilege of presenting a resolution to this 
convention. If that committee will kindly 
step forward, we will hear that resolution. 


The committee of five come forward. 


MR. RADWAY: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Ever since the convention was 
held at Boston last year the officers and Board 
of Directors of the National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies have been working on a 
problem which we believe we have taken care 
of at this convention. That is the question 
of bureaus taking information from mercan- 
tile agencies and mercantile agencies being in 
position to give reports to merchants in other 
parts of the country. At this convention we 
have passed unanimously a resoluion which 
we will now read: 

“Whereas, The National Association of 
Mercantile Agencies desires to co-operate in 
the fullest measure with the merchants of 
America through their credit men and also 
through the latter’s National Association by 
granting to all merchant-owned and merchant- 
controlled credit bureaus and also to credit 
agencies in places where no member agencies 
now exist; the privileges of its members, and 
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“Whereas, Under existing conditions such 
co-operation is limited and is contrary to the 
By-Laws of the National Association of Mer- 
cantile Agencies, which said By-Laws cannot 
be changed at the present convention of the 
said association, now therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That the Board of Directors be 
and hereby is directed to put into operation 
a plan to be formulated by this convention 
under which the said bureaus and agencies 
may become entitled to the privileges of a 
report exchange system of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mercantile Agencies on equal terms 
with members under a temporary affiliation 
until the convention of 1920, at which time 
the said By-Laws may be changed so as to 
convert the said affiliation into full member- 
ship.” 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


Motion is made to refer resolution to Reso- 
lutions Committee, which motion is seconded 
and carried. 


Motion to thank the committee from the 
National Association of Mercantile Agencies 
for their courtesy in calling upon the conven- 
tion is made, seconded and carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next in order on 
the program will be the report of the standing 
“ommittee on Credit Co-operation, Chairman 
Mr. Frank Genens of Milwaukee. (Applause.) 

MR. GENENS: Mr. President, Fellow Dele- 
gates: I am not going to offer the usual 
apologies that go with a report; I will let 
those come from the floor later on. It is 
getting pretty close to lunch time, you are all 
hungry and I know you will all be glad when 
I get through. I had that in mind when I 
made the report and with that in mind I made 
it short. As the old saying goes, the less you 
tell people the less they have to remember. 
Your committee respectfully submits this 
report: 


Reads report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CREDIT CO-OPERATION OF THE RE- 
TAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


It is physically impossible to obtain. co- 
operation of any kind unless the parties con- 
cerned are placed in a position where they 
can co-operate. It is absolutely imperative 
that quick means of communication be pro- 
vided. Suggestions, ideas and experiences 
must be exchanged, and difference of opinions 
require discussions. Problems to be solved 
need analyzing and arguments must be sup- 
ported by facts. 


These fundamental factors cannot be 
brought about satisfactorily by a long drawn 
out series of correspondence, telephone in- 
quiry or mere casual conversation with some 
fellow credit man. The extreme possibility 
of this work can only be attained by getting 
together and by working together along a 
general line of good sound business principles. 
The fundamental policies must be united to 
be effective. If charge customers find the 
same rules applying in every representative 


store of the locality, there will be no difficulty 
in training them to such rules. To be brief, 
the very first requirements of co-operation 
consists of a live and well represented local 
credit organization, whose mission must be 
to establish a uniform practice in extending 
credits and dealing with delinquents, and such 
practice should be consistently adhered to by 
all interested. ; 


The next very important work is to secure 
as near as possible a one hundred per cent 
membership of all credit grantors of the com- 
munity. It is impossible to get everybody, 
but get the maximum, a small minority, whose 
practice and policy dissents from the majority, 
can easily weaken and disrupt the good work 
and well-founded rules of the latter. Con- 
certed efforts of the entire credit granting 
business community can only produce the 
desired results. Customers are quick to grasp 
any concessions granted that are not in har- 
mony with the attitude of the majoriy of 
merchants. 


As a source of maintenance, every ° local 
organization requires the most liberal inter- 
change of credit information; in fact, its very 
existence depends upon the intellectual sup- 
port of its members, and if they all would 
bear in mind the fact that they get out of the 
association not only what they have put in, 
but a great deal more, it would go a long 
way towards bringing in new members, and 
securing a better attendance and more active 
interest at the meetings. 


The activities of every wide awake credit 
man or woman should not be confined to the 
local organization only, but should also extend 
toward promoting the development of the 
National Association. A comparison of the 
cities represented in- the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association with the map of the 
principal cities of the United States will dis- 
close the fact that there are still numerous 
desirable localities waiting to be organized. 
It will require considerable missionary work 
to cover the field in a manner that will pro- 
duce lasting results, and to accomplish this 
effectively the National Association must have 
all moral and financial support that the affil- 
iated organizations are able to produce. 


It is characteristic of human nature to want 
to be with the big crowd. If we can make 
our National Association strong enough, and 
elevate its prestige in the commercial world 
to the same level with the wholesalers’ Na- 
tional Association, then we will have accom- 
plished some real work, and it is then that 
we will be able to weld a closer relationship 
among the members of the local organization, 
which in turn will tend to promote interest 
and enthusiasm where in many cases now 
there is an apparent indifference. In this 
connection your committee recommends that 
our National Association keep in touch with 
the wholesalers, by means of a proper com- 
mittee, for as our interests are mutual and 
since their experience in attaining such won- 
derful success can be of great help to our 
own progress, we should seek to establish 
closer friendship with our brother organiza- 
tion of the wholesale field. 
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Summing up this report briefly, your com- 
mittee recommends: 

First: Get an organization of credit grant- 
ors in every representative city of the United 
States. 

Second: Get as near to a one hundred per 
cent membership as possible. 

Third: Get every member working, have 
no dead timber, make your society a live one. 

Fourth: After you have set your own house 
in order, look around in the neighboring 
towns. If you find that some of these should 
have an organization and have not, get busy, 
help our Field Secretary in the missionary 
work, 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK GENENS, Chairman, 
NELSON TANKERSLEY, 

Cc. L. MOBLEY, 
Committee on Credit Information. 


Motion to accept the report of the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Credit Co-operation 
is matle, seconded and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any discussion 
on this report? 


MR. MICHAELS (Pittsburgh): Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen: In a few min- 
utes you have allotted me I shall not attempt 
to recite details, but will at once get down 
to more concrete information. 


I come from a city where the credit possi- 
bilities involve more than 2,000,000 people, the 
wage per capita exceeds that of any other 
shopping center in the world by more than 
30 per cent, but where the consumer and dis- 
tributor have acquired no greater appreciation 
of the advantages which grow out of a proper 
exchange of credit confidences than anywhere 
else. 


At every meeting of our Pittsburgh Associ- 
ation, a list of names of unsatisfactory charge 
accounts furnished by nearly all the stores is 
read, thoroughly discussed, and definite facts 
given by whoever has had experience with 
said accounts. Only a few of the stores do 
not join in submitting these lists. There is 
always a small minority, you understand, that 
hopes to profit by gaining what others are 
whole-hearted enough to give, withholding 
what they themselves are expected to impart; 
and this small minority is no more foreign to 
Pittsburgh than it is to other cities. But per- 
haps, inspired by some thought which may be 
presented by some other speaker at this meet- 
ing, we in Pittsburgh might find a way to 
more readily convince the Pittsburghers who 
are withholding such information that their 
policy is a short-sighted one, and one which 
not alone works harm to the entire system of 
credit, but eventually weakens their own line 
of credit. 


At the present time our Credit Method 
Committee is devising ways and means to 
bring these excluded lists out of their hiding 
places into the limelight of our association, 
and under the eyes of all our members; and 
{ believe that a gratifying solution will be 
found, because we are taking up the work 
with a will that makes success inevitable. 


Our association, as now organized, is built 
on the broadest possible plan of reciprocity. 
Our members not only give the valuable infor- 
mation essential to the success of the insti- 
tution, but they are anxious to give it, whether 
the information be requested by phone or 
letter. They have never hesitated to tell 
exactly the status or character of an account, 
precisely as it appears on their books. This 
has been the means of largely stopping the 
duplication of unsatisfactory accounts, and 
also in giving the credit man in quest of the 
facts an idea as to what limit should be put 
on the account. 

Our Pittsburgh Association has taken a 
great deal of pride in what we call our Get- 
ting Acquainted Committee. Each member of 
the association wears a distinctive badge, on 
which is inscribed the name of the credit man 
and the house he represents. It is up to this 
committee to see that each and every member 
is made acquainted, and also to see that gen- 
uine good-fellowship prevails. 

As Chairman of our Legislative Committee 
I have been at times forced to get the com- 
mitteemen together in a hurry, in order to 
accomplish things that would be of great bene- 
fit to our association and its members. In 
one very important case I recall that my task 
was to secure an immediate arrangement with 
a political leader whom enly his own intimate 
associates could reach without difficulty. At 
9:30 on a Saturday morning I was notified by 
influential friends that an appointment had 
been arranged for me to meet the noted poli- 
tician at 10 o’clock that same morning. You 
can imagine how I made the fur fly in that 
half hour. In that half hour I had managed 
to have eighteen of our representative credit 
men join me for this crucial interview. 

That is the kind of hustle we are getting 
on in Pittsburgh. Our heart is in our work. 


Another case of where the grass did not 
grow under my feet is when I started out to 
get Pennsylvania’s present Mearkle Bad 
Check Law through the Legislature. An 
appointment had been arranged with the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Opposition had developed among 
certain lawmakers who had innocently or pur- 
rosely misconstrued the measure, and I was 
asked to explain more fully the benefits of 
this law which now makes the giving of a 
worthless check in Pennsylvania a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment. In less than one 
hour I was able to assemble by telephone 
more than twenty of our credit men, including 
every representative of the larger establish- 
ments of our city. With the persuasive expla- 
nations which these men and myself were 
able to present we got the bill through both 
branches of the Legislature and signed by the 
Governor. 

This kind of kick or pep is making the 
Pittsburgh Association of Retail Credit Men 
an institution to be reckoned with. When a 
chairman in our body calls a meeting there 
is no speculation as to what the response will 
be; the members called will be on hand just 
as faithfully as firemen respond to a fire 
alarm. This quality of get-together work is 
accomplishing wonders, and at no distant date 
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we expect it to break down the barrier which 
now impells some houses to withhold their 
lists of unworthy accounts. 


During the last membership drive of the 
Pittsburgh Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
Mr. McConnell was the general chairman. 
The success of this campaign caused much 
remark. A full attendance of the committee 
was recorded each day at the luncheon held 
downtown. In the very midst of the drive 
Mr. McConnell took fourteen of the hard- 
working members to the principal outer busi- 
ness district, in the East End. This meant a 
trolley ride of forty minutes each way. The 
meeting held in the East End was attended 
by all the leading merchants of that section, 
and the work resulted in the enrollment of 
twenty new members, one of whom is present 
today at this meeting. Later Mr. McConnell 
was able to get a committee that co-operated 
with the sub-committees, to visit other sec- 
tions of the city in the interest of our mem- 
bership. These members were all men of 
extensive affairs, yet they cheerfully gave up 
their valuable time to assist the sub-commit- 
tees to obtain new members among firms who 
had evidenced that they would be slow to 
join the association. 


From the short talk I have given I believe 
that you will agree that Pittsburgh Co-oper- 
ation Co-operates, and will realize that not 
ideas alone, but ‘action, must be employed if 
we are to "reduce the risk in credit to the 
minimum that will make the practice a 
pleasure. (Applause.) . 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Secretary, will you 
kindly read the resolution which has been 
prepared in connection with this report? 


MR. KRUSE (reads): “Whereas, Credit co- 
operation is essential in modern business con- 
ditions in order to reduce losses and to im- 
prove retail business conditions in the United 
States, and, 


“Whereas, Credit co-operation is the basic 
object of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association and a strict adherence thereto is 
necessary for the perpetuation of the Asso- 
ciation, therefore be it, 

“Resolved, That the officers and delegates, 
members of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, in convention assembled, reiter- 
ate their belief in these objects and recom- 
mend to our associated organizations and to 
all organizations of credit men and merchants 
not affiliated with this association, a more 
prompt, accurate, careful and strict adherence 
to the principles of credit co-operation 
whether through the medium of personal 
interchange of actual credit experience or 
through such communications and reports as 
may come to them in the course of daily 
business.” 


By motion of convention, resolution is 
referred to the Resolutions Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the hour 
of adjournment has arrived. First, however, 
we will hear some announcements. 

Communications read, announcements made, 


ADJOURNMENT. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The convention was called to order at 3 
o'clock by President Blandford, after singing 
by the J. L. Hudson Company Male Quartette, 


THE PRESIDENT: In order that we may 
promote this feeling of sociability and brother- 
hood which we hope to have prevail during 
our entire convention, I wish to ask the dele- 
gates at this time to stand and shake hands 
with the delegate on your right, the delegate 
on your left, the delegate behind you and the 
delegate in front of you, so that everybody 
in the hall will shake hands with everybody 
else. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we are especially 
favored in the speaker of the afternoon in 
having with us one who, in addition to his 
many other activities, has had a wide experi- 
ence in handling credits and has a special 
iuterest in the subject which we have come 
together to discuss. 


Mr. H. H. Merrick of Chicago was for many 
years General Manager of Credits for Armour 
& Co., for a time he was a Vice-President of 
the Central Trust Company, one of Chicago’s 
largest banks; he now is President of the 
Great Lakes Trust Company of Chicago, which 
recently began business with deposits of over 
three million the first day. Mr. Merrick is 
one of the busiest men in Chicago, but finds 
time for a vast amount of public service. His 
war activities included the chairmanship of 
one of the local exemption boards, he was 
one of the organizers of the Illinois Reserve 
Militia, he was and is the President of the 
Chicago branch of the National Security 
League. Mr. Merrick is also an ex-President 
of the Chicago Association of Credit Men; 
he is at this time President of the Mississippi 
Valley Association and of the great Chicago 
Association of Commerce, comprising more 
than six thousand members and he, therefore, 
speaks with authority for Chicago’s business 
interests. 


It is a real privilege, ladies and gentlemen, 
for me to introduce to you Mr. H. H. Merrick 
of Chicago, who will speak to you on the 
topic, “War-Timé Co-operation and Its Appli- 
cation in Times of Peace.” Mr. Merrick. 
(Applause.) 

MR. MERRICK: Mr. President and friends 
of this association: It is mighty hot and 
palm leaf fans and shirt sleeves are the order 
of the day. Therefore, you don’t want any 
speech and that’s mighty lucky, because I 
couldn’t make one. I wasn’t aware that I 
was to be heralded as these various brands 
of presidents and it makes me think of the 
man whom we now call General Dawes who 
not so long ago was my superior officer. 
Dawes, you know, was President of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, at one time Comptroller 
of the Currency, and in his calmer moods he 
was a musician and he composed music as 
well as played it. 


When he was introduced along these lines 
on one occasion he was followed by his 
brother and his brother said that the only 
trouble with the introduction was that down- 
town in the Loop district, on LaSalle, Charlie 
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Dawes was known as a musician and among 
musicians he was known as a banker. So 
that is my unfortunate predicament. 


The subject’which you have given to me is 
one of great consequence, it seems to me. 
It isn’t worth while to sail up into the clouds 
and join the dirigibles, the various other 
forms of balloons that are now ascending in 
such clouds from Washington, but rather to 
keep our feet on the ground and try and talk 
what we call “horse sense.” 

Think back a little ways—it isn’t very far— 
back of April, 1917. We had been blessed 
(or cursed, accordingly as you may be Demo- 
cratically or Republicanly inclined) by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Clayton Act 
and various and sundry other concoctions of 
the poetical minded, and as a result we had 
been reduced to a nation of individualists. 
We had been told that whenever three busi- 
ness men gathered together with or without 
a siphon of soda and the necessary ingredi- 
ents, that of necessity they engaged in con- 
spiracy and therefore we had the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and it was unlawful for busi- 
ness men to interchange ideas and to compare 
notes. Therefore, the doctrine of selfishness 
had been built up and our leaders at Wash- 
ington said that it was impossible for us to 
go into this war because, forsooth, we were 
unprepared and because, forsooth, we had no 
business machine directed by the Government 
and wisely drawn together by it, in that the 
Government had failed, and being so “he kept 
us out of war.” 

And then we went into war because we had 
to and it was the right thing from the stand- 
point of the individual as an individual, not 
from the standpoint of the leaders and in that 
we did wisely, for the voice of the people is 
usually the voice of God and it has been back 
through the ages. And in the last analysis 
the people are right after they have had time, 
but unfortunately it takes too much time for 
them to consider, sometimes. 


And what happened? Washington was a 
scrap heap. Our boasted machine of Govern- 
ment utterly unable to function and admit- 
tedly so within thirty days! Then we forgot 
this Clayton Act and then we laid aside the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Then men by tens 
and men by hundreds—aye, men by housands 
from all the lines of trade and industry were 
brought down to Washington. To do what? 
To organize the greatest machine that the 
world has ever seen and they did it in sixty 
days and they did it without Acts of Congress 
and they did it without the power of the 
President. They did it by main strength and 
awkwardness and the cold shrewd judgment 
of trained business men. 

Board after Board was built up, and you 
know what they did. The boards of business 
men didn’t fail, but the boards of bureaucrats 
did fail and the boards of business men that 
suffered interference from bureaucracy suf- 
fered seriously in their efficiency and you 
know why. 


We heard nothing then of conspiracy. Mind 
you, priorly we heard of profiteers, that the 
country was being strangled by greed and 


even our Allies abroad believed that we were 
too fat and too gross to fight, that we were 
money-mad, that the spirit of patriotism was 
not in us; and the mere call by airless, by 
wireless, by that spirit that runs from heart 
to heart that no man has ever measured, 
brought our hundred and ten million people 
to their feet and we did the job and we 
didn’t do it under political domination and 
we didn’t do it by sending men to jail and 
we didn’t do it by investigating Boards of 
Congress. We did it by the force of the 
people and the business men of the land. 


Stop and think of just one thing that was 
done. It was argued all over the world that 
it was not safe to conscript men in these days, 
that a republic would not stand for it, and 
Canada didn’t dare do it at that stage of the 
game. We drew a plain little bill for universal 
service in war time and under it we created 
the exemption boards in every little hamlet— 
eighty-five of them in the city of Chicago 
within the corporate limits— and overnight 
we appointed five thousand boards throughout 
the country of three men each, fifteen thou- 
sand men; and do you know that of those 
fifteen thousand men the record stands today, 
and I know whereof I speak, only eighteen 
were ever tainted with fraud! (Applause.) _ 


Those men served without pay, served in 
many cases at the cost of life, and you know 
that they issued orders all day long and some- 
times all night long that had the force, so 
far as families were concerned, of sentences 
of life and death and yet I will venture to 
say that you do not know in all this audience 
of fifty cases where those orders were dis- 
obeyed. 

Did it need a grand jury to do it? Did it 
need a commission appointed by the President 
to do it? It needed just plain, ordinary busi- 
ness men and the majority of those men were 
retailers, if you like, in the cities and largely 
in the country—men who conducted little cor- 
ner grocery stores and barber shops, etc., for 
I dealt with them in all the State of Illinois. 


And so we went on week by week and 
month by month and we did the thing that 
was said to be impossible. It was necessary 
to conserve food and what was done? Why 
the Government did not even pay for the 
signs that were put up! The business men 
were called upon, the banks were called upon 
to print those signs and hang them and the 
billposters were called upon to post them and 
the greatest conservation of food and the 
greatest avoidance of waste that the world 
has ever seen took place because the people 
were called upon to respond and they re- 
sponded as individuals and en masse. 

So we created these boards at Washington 
of volunteers, dollar a year men, and some- 
times today the men of little mind sneer at 
the dollar a year man. I saw them at work 
in Washington, I saw them all over the United 
States and I say they are entitled to all the 
praise that we can give them, the best men 
that ever went forward in any hour of their 
country’s peril—_the War Trade Board, the 
National Council of Defense, the State Coun- 
cils of Defense, community boards in every 
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little hamlet and-in every town and in every 
farming district. Multiply them—I won’t give 
you the list; you know—the best machine that 
was ever created on the top of God’s green 
earth, and we the people did it, not Washing- 
ton for, Washington was staggering and dis- 
cussing diplomacy and what they should do 
with Burleson, for God knows that was a 
problem then as it is now! (Laughter.) 


So the Clayton Act was suspended. You 
know some of this legislation with which we 
are afflicted is comparable to the condition 
under which Job suffered when he sat upon 
that pile of ashes in sackcloth and his friends 
condoled with him on account of the boils. 
We are suffering from boils and our friends 
are beginning to condole with us all over the 
world, 

The Clayton Act was written by three 
men—Clayton of Eufaula, Alabama. And 
someone asks, “Where is Eufaula, Alabama, 
and who is this man Clayton after whom this 
Act is named which today is strangling com- 
merce?” and the answer is, “Eufaula—you 
may not find it on the map, but it is a small 
town in Alabama (all praise to it for being 
small); its chief industry for many years has 
been the preparation of hard-boiled eggs for 
the tourists.” That is Clayton. 

Carling—and where does Carling come 
from? Why, Carling comes from Alexandria, 
Va., that great and noble town of which Mark 
Twain said so well, “It is the only finished 
town in America. God knows it was finished 
fifty years ago and the grass grows in its 
streets.” That is where Carling comes from, 
that is his experience. 

Floyd, he third man of the trio—what was 
his experience and who was he? Why, Floyd 
comes from Yellville, in the County of Yell 
in the State of Arkansas. And investigation 
shows that the largest business transaction 
in Yellville in the County of Yell in the State 
of Arkansas in the last ten years was the sale 
of an eighty-acre tract of land where the 
buyer wasn’t able to perform because he 
didn’t have the money. 

And those men built the Clayton Act and 
you men are working under the Clayton Act. 


Then because we needed something else to 
convince us that we are human, that all flesh 
is grass and that man born of woman is a 
few days and full of troubles, then we got 
the Federal Trade Act. We laid that aside 
temporarily, gentlemen, during the war. We 
usually scrap liabilities when we are almighty 
busy with things that are worth while. You 
know how that has worked and how it is 
working today, yet Kellog of Minnesota is in 
favor of enlarging its powers and of letting 
the men of the Federal Trade Board decide 
how you shall conduct the business of you 
retail stores. They start with the packers, 
go on into coal, go on into leather, go on into 
all the trades—iron and steel and then come 
down and decide how I shall have my hair cut. 

In contrast with that condition which 
existed before the war, you have the condition 
which existed in war time where the real 
business heart and soul of this people rose 
to the occasion. We took hold of that ship 


and the ship won home. It found itself and 
it saved the world. Behind it all, behind that 
tremendous outpouring which was mentioned 
this morning, that migration of four million 
men carried in ships that were never intended 
for the sea, yet still went through, you have 
the wonderful body of business men of the 
United States, for the thing that won the war 
in addition to the brawn and spirit and cour- 
age of our men was the fact that these United 
States could have fought that war for ten 
or twenty years more until in all the rest of 
the world there wasn’t left enough to make a 
pinch of dust. (Applause.) 


War-time Co-opera#ion—I think it is the 
most magnificent tale that was ever told and 
not half has yet been told. We are a nation 
of doubting Thomases. We are all too in- 
clined to look on the facile side and to laugh 
and joke and sneer. We did a wonderful job 
and we did it despite all tradition and despite 
the laws. 

Then comes November 1lth, and what hap- 
pens? Why, of course, we all went crazy and 
we've been crazy ever since. We all went on 
a drunk, if you will pardon the rough phrase- 
ology of a reformed stockyards man, and we 
are just beginning to sober up and many of 
our heads still ache and our vision in many 
cases is far too large; we see certain figures 
at Washington and certain figures abroad in 
Paris magnified by four diameters and we see 
three men where there is only one and some- 
times there is a question whether there is one. 

But, on November 1]th, what did we do 
with this machine? Of course, we did the 
thing that the politicians have always done— 
we scrapped it. Overnight all of this machin- 
ery was torn down. Men were released from 
this voluntary service. Others who desired 
to complete their job as they knew it ought 
to be completed in the time intervening be- 
tween the date of the armistice and the date 
of the signing of the Treaty of Peace, which 
was uncertain, nevertheless were told to go 
home and the executive orders went out over 
the signature of the President scrapping the 
entire machine and then our President went 
to France to save the world. We thought 
we'd saved the world. Possibly he was right, 
I am not here to criticize our chief executive, 
but in all the days of this land and its won- 
derful growth, men whom we honor, men 
whom the world honors, have found their job 
sufficient when they stayed at home. 

We have been without a chief executive, 
with our machines scrapped and our power 
plant gone, our chief engineer off the job, 
arbitrating as between Fiume on the one side 
and Skraslag (?) on the other. Do you know 
where Skraslag (?) is, or do you care? But 
we arbitrated and the other chap went home 
with the chips, I think. 

They tell a rough story of Mark Hanna, 
who sometimes was considered the inspiration 
or the inspirational genius of McKinley, a 
rough and ready chap who had made his own 
way by his own efforts and used rough meth- 
ods, living in Washington, his daughter keep- 
ing house. He came home one night at two 
or three o’clock in the morning and his daugh- 
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ter, who had awaited him, came to the door 
to meet the father. She looked him over and 
he looked disreputable. And she said, “Father, 
this is no time for a man of your age to be 
coming home. Look at your clothes—all over 
ashes!” (My wife told me that an hour ago.) 
“You are careless about your cigar and there’s 
even tobacco juice on your shirt front.” 
And Hanna said, “Dear, I’ve been playing 
cards with McKinley. I’ve been playing draw 
poker, and a man who plays cards with Mc- 
Kinley all night long doesn’t look where he 
spits.” (Laughter.) 

Now, apply that to the time after the war. 
How about this war-time co-operation and 
these times, so-called, of peace. The I. W. 
W.—Why, yes, of course. What happens under 
the Government’s administration in that case? 
Why, Haywood comes back to Chicago day 
before yesterday and we have the makings 
of a riot in the next few days because he was 
released on bond. Someone referred to the 
I. W. W.’s (I think it was Leonard Wood) in 
my presence as the cooties of the body politic, 
but we play with them and foster them instead 
of exterminating them. 


Now we propose through Plumb to take 
the greatest business administration in the 
world and turn it over to a Socialist scheme 
that even Lenine and Trotzky would consider 
the ravings of a mad man. I have too much 
regard for Trotzky to believe that he would 
even listen to such a scheme—to turn over 


the railroads to the daily vote, the hourly 
vote, the hourly decision of two million and 
a half men as to whether they will do this 
or that or the other, eliminate all control, 


eliminate all directorship, eliminate every- 
thing that has to do with executive ability 
and direction. That’s Plumb. 


But we laugh and pass on our way and 
consider it a good joke! 

And Frank Kellog of St. Paul, who has 
been one of the leaders in the years gone by 
in the best thought, comes forward and pro- 
poses to strengthen the hands of the Federal 
Trade Board in its intimate control of indus- 
try, in its management of industry; because, 
forsooth, they have mad a muss of every 
damn thing they have ever done, give them 
all the rest! That’s the rule. 


And Kenyon comes forward with a bill and 
you laugh, and Kenyon proposes to license 
industry, starting with the packers. Admit 
that the packers were always wrong, that the 
only thing they ever did that was good was 
to win this war through food, and then the 
question is asked Kenyon, “Do you expect to 
apply that bill to steel and iron?” And he 
said, “Yes.” 

“Do you expect to apply it to general indus- 
try?” And he said, “Yes.” And the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made such a 
tremendous success in the coal administration, 
its record is such a marvel in the railroad 
administration, it is only losing three or four 
hundred million dollars a month—a slight 
trifle. for a retail credit man to consider 
(laughter)—it doesn’t know what to do with 
the railroads, it’s in the position of the man 
that caught the tiger and couldn’t let go, but 


under those circumstances give it all the rest. 
It’s been a wonderful success. A schoolmaster 
above all to be selected to direct the com- 
plexities of our business world! Out of the 
red schoothouse has always come finance! 
But I have never found that statement in the 
books. 

Nevertheless, we are asked to believe that 
the man who dreams, the man who shuts 
himself up in a small room and withdraws 
himself from all human contact except his 
wife, is able with the help of Plumb and 
Kenyon and others of that ilk to tell us how 
our nation shall be run from a business stand- 
point and how the retail store shall sell its 
goods and today you hear again of profiteers. 
Isn’t it strange that prior to April, 1917, the 
papers rang with the charge of profiteers and 
rang with the statement that these men must 
be put against a blank wall and shot and then 
when the opportunity came for profieering, 
those men were called upon for sacrifice an¢ 
patriotic effort, large and small from the 
retail store up, from the laborer on up, and 
they answered and all thought of profiteering 
in that phase passed away and the detection 
of the limited amount of profiteering that did 
exist was left to proper agencies in a prope’ 
way and public scorn was largely the reproof— 
and it was sufficient! 

Now, again in these days of prosperity, 
when all the world needs all that we can 
produce, we sit like Nero fiddling while Rome 
burned and discussing, forsooth, the question 
as to whether the individual shall work eight 
hours or six or four or three or two or none, 
for under the Plumb bill he wouldn’t work 
one; whether the farmer®shall produce at all 
or not, whether in every operation of daily 
life we shall have at hand a paid Government 
employe to tell us what that operation shall 
be. Is that the kind of thing that was indica- 
ted by the work that was accomplished under 
war-time co-operation? I say that you of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association who come in 
contact more intimately through your forces, 
your employes with the great force of the 
United States, can do more perhaps than any 
other body. We need safe thought, sane 
thought, common-sense, horse sense and not 
so much of this talk of shackling business, of 
handcuffing business, of killing industry, of 
reducing our producing power. 

“High Cost of Living” is the slogan of 
today. Every little cheap newspaper writer— 
there are many who are too big for that, but 
the men that are cheap and poor and thin in 
thought raise the cry, “H. C. L.!” “Jail the 
profiteers!” Turn loose the grand jury and 
what does the great United States Govern- 
ment do? Why, it comes into Chicago and 
sees these forty thousand pounds of butter. 
I am not much of a magician, I am not at all 
a statistician, but if you will tell me how far 
forty thousand pounds of butter will go in a 
hundred and ten million people you will add 
to my happiness. That’s the cure for the 
high cost of living. 

The high-cost of living isn’t the problem. 
The problem is shortage of production, and 
you know it as retail credit men, you know 

that no force on earth can keep up the price 
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of leather except the tremendous demand 
abroad, that no power on earth, no conspiracy 
could maintain the price on eggs except the 
cargoes that are going out of New York and 
Philadelphia and every port on both our 
coasts to those parts of the world where 
there are no eggs. And so it goes, on down 
through flour and all the rest. How could 
we maintain the price on flour unless our 
wheat and our flour and our corn were going 
out faster than we can supply it? You know 
it isn’t possible. The law of supply and de- 
mand is absolutely all powerful, it has never 
been overcome except for a week or two at 
a time. Let’s talk sense. 

The railroad problem—who is considering 
it? A few politicians, a few railroad execu- 
tives facing punishment because they talk 
among themselves, a few railroad security 
holders facing the same sort of punishment. 
Are the great business men, the little business 
men, the great business body of the country 
in any sense considering this as they did the 
war-time problems, through their voluntary 
representatives at Washington? Why doesn’t 
the President call, as he did in May and June 
of 1917, fifty or sixty or a hundred men down 
to Washington and create them into a board 
to sit for thirty days and tell the country the 
result of their deliberations and their con- 
siderations? Why don’t we do some common- 
sense things that we tested out in war-time 
and use war-time co-operation in this post- 
war condition? 

And then some fool (there is a stronger 
word, but there are ladies present) brings up 
the statement that we will have panic. What 
would you do with a man in a crowded 
theater who came out in front and yelled, 
“Fire!”? That is panic. We are assured for 
years to come of the greatest prosperity this 
country has ever seen or the world has ever 
known so far as we are concerned if we just 
use horse sense and if we sit Mr. Politician 
(for he is your politician; he comes from your 
district) down hard on a cool stone to medi- 
tate and not to talk so much, if we tell our 
newspapers (why you men advertise in all 
the newspapers) that these headlines are 
utterly destructive of their interests as well 
as ours and of all that of the country. 

Now won’t you go home and apply some of 
the brains that you have, that you have dem- 
onstrated in the years gone by and that you 
demonstrated in the war-time in war co- 
operation, to the thing that lies at hand and 
not merely pass it by as the joke of the 
moment and laugh at the cartoon as it appears 
on the front page where Uncle Sam is shown 
(as I saw it yesterday) suffering the tortures 
of indigestion? It isn’t a laughing matter. 

I’m not here to make a speech. If I knew 
how, I’d make one on this subject. Just a 
few simple thoughts that are in your mind 
just as clearly as they are in mine, and so | 
leave that with you and this further word, 
and then I am through. I have just joined 
your association through the local association 
in Chicago. I have been a credit man all my 
life since I was nineteen and that’s a good 
many years ago. We haven’t a very strong 
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I-am sorry that we haven't, there is no reason 
on earth why we shouldn’t build the greatest 
one we have in the United States, not even 
barring Memphis. (Laughter.) 

I was born in Minneapolis, spent my toy- 
hood in St. Louis, part of my young manhood 
in New Orleans and I have been trying to 
make a living in Chicago—which is hard work. 
Now, we want your headquarters in Chicago 
(I am out of order in speaking this way on 
a subject like this, I know): We will welcome 
it, we will do everything within our power. 
I am not talking now as a member of the 
Retail Association of Chicago, I am speaking 
as the President of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and the ex-President of. the 
largest, next to New York, Association of 
Credit Men in the United States, Chicago, 
which has over twenty-six hundred members. 
The Association of Commerce has six thou- 
sand members. We believe that we can do 
you good. We are sure that you can do us 
good. 


As I came in this morning somebody called 
my attention tc a large expanse of wall on 
which the Ceresota people put “Eventually, 
Why not Now?” I thought to myself, “I'll 
ring that in on them,” but the chap who sat 
by me said, “No, don’t do that, Harry, because 
there’s an answer to that. Pillsbury has the 
corollary in the answer. Pillsbury says, 
“Eventually, Why not Now?” Answer: “Be- 
cause Pillsbury’s Best!” (Laughter.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have 
listened with a great deal of interest and 
pleasure to the splendid address made by Mr. 
Merrick and I am sure it is entirely unneces- 
sary for me to dwell even for a moment on 
what he has said. I am sure that you have 
absorbed his message. In token of our appre- 
ciation to Mr. Merrick in coming here on this 
hot afternoon and speaking to us, I ask you 
all to stand and extend to him a rising vote 
of thanks. 

Rising vote of thanks extended. (Applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we will now proceed 
with our program which has been somewhat 
delayed. I don’t wish to censure this conven- 
tion, but I want to remind you that we are a 
little bit late in starting today. I hope we 
may start on time tomorrow morning and 
with every other session during the period of 
this convention in order that we may carry 
out our schedule on time. 


The next subject on the program is the 
five minute talks, “Progress in Our Local 
Association and How We Co-operate.” New 
York is the first on the list, but as the dele- 
gation from New York has not yet arrived, 
we will hear first from Mr. Franklin Black- 
stone of Pittsburgh. 

MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, I have 
been delegated to speak for five minutes upon 
the announced subject, but I will not take 
that much time. I will merely say to you 
that the Pittsburgh Association of Retail 
Credit Men consider their first obligation as 
credit men to be to the National Association, 
and immediately upon the organization in 
Pittsburgh we became affiliated with the 
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felt that we could not under any circum- 
stances attain the objects for which we were 
organized if we did not become affiliated with 
the National Association. We believed that 
affiliation with your body was of great impor- 
tance in carrying out the great scheme of 
retail credit co-operation, so we went in im- 
mediately and the longer we stay in your 
association the more we are convinced that 
that is the one thing for any retail credit 
organization to do. 

In Pittsburgh we have made satisfactory 
progress as to membership, although you will 
note at the present time I stand under the 
banner of Memphis—surrounded by empty 
seats. 


It is a pleasure to me to report to you that 
our progress in credit co-operation has been 
very ably and most excellently portrayed to 
you this morning by Mr. Michaels. -Further 
comment by me is unnecessary. We made it 
a principle of our meetings to confine the 
lectures and talks strictly to economic or 
retail credit subjects. There aré many other 
organizations in Pittsburgh that take up with 
great speakers on current events; we confine 
ourselves to the retail credit subject. 


On behalf of Pittsburgh, I extend to any 
member of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association cordial greetings and an invita- 
tion to visit us any time they are traveling in 
the East. I wish to assure you that our mem- 
bers are always at your service in any way 
that it is possible to serve. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next in line will 
be Mr. Max Rosenfield of Dallas, Texas. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Rosenfield presents prepared discussion. 
(Applause.) 


MAX J. ROSENFIELD, Sanger Bros., Dal- 


las Tex.: 


Our association meets weekly every Friday 
at noon, in the private dining room of our 
leading hotel. At these meetings we become 
personally acquainted with the members of 
our association. This is very helpful, as we 
feel at liberty to call on each other for special 
and detailed ‘information desired, both at 
these meetings and during the course of busi- 
ness. Our conversation and discourse during 
these meals enables us to exchange credit 
information about our customers and our 
problems more freely than could otherwise be 
obtained. 


Prior to the meeting the President appoints 
one of our active members of the association 
to take charge of the entertainment program 
of the preceding meeting. He is responsible 
for the subject to be presented: Sometimes 
the member presents a local or visiting celeb- 
rity to talk on matters of interests, but oftener 
the member prepares his own paper on matters 
interesting to the members of the association, 
giving us his point of view on our credit 
problems. These are nearly always instruc- 
tive to each member, and furthermore, inter- 
ests all of the members who are stimulated 
by having something new and interesting 
presented each week, and also gives each 


member an opportunity of actively participat- 
ing at these meetings. 


The reading of names of the delinquent 
customers presented by the firms is useful 
information to each member, as it enables us 
to ascertain which of our customers are likely 
to become a loss account, and thereby guard- 
ing our losses, also the addresses wanted or 
skips are read at these meetings and valuable 
information is obtained from these lists which 
are afterwards furnished to the rating asso- 
ciation for the benefit of all of its members. 
Our efforts of educating the public on the 
mutual advantage of prompt payment of ac- 
counts, both through our newspapers and 
otherwise, and through our personal efforts, 
has been fruitful of good results by materially 
reducing the outstandings of our customers 
from year to year. This item of benefit alone 
more than repays our efforts. 


The efforts of our association to help form 
a state organization of credit men we hope 
will soon bring fruit. We expect thereby with 
a joint co-operation of this organization and 
that of the wholesale credit men, merchants 
and rating association, to effect the necessary 
pressure on the members of our State Legis- 
lature to enable us to change our antiquated 
laws to meet modern commercial require- 
ments. 


In summarizing, we find that our association 
has been a benefit to us as follows: First, 
in establishing ties of friendship; second, ex- 
change of useful credit information; third, 
to help and improve and educate ourselves 
in our different lines of endeavor; fourth, to 
educate the public to the advantage of prompt 
payment of bills; fifth, to organize and guard 
against fraud and imposition; sixth, to change 
existing state laws to meet modern require- 
ments; seventh, our joint endeavors have 
materially aided the efficiency of our rating 
association. These things which we have 
accomplished, and those many others we hope 
to do in the future, fully justifies our past 
existence and encourages us to future effort. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. William J. Starr 
will now speak for Boston. (Applause.) 

MR. STARR: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Mr. Blandford wished this talk 
on me in place of our President, whom we 
expected to be here today to tell about the 
Boston association. I think I have told about 
the Boston association ever since in Rochester 
away back in 1913. 

The Boston association was organized in 
1905, being one of the first retail credit men’s 
organizations in the country and out of the 
Boston association, with the assistance of 
Mr. Gilffillan and a few others, was founded 
this benevolent child of ours, the National 
Association. 

In Boston we have not grown like most 
cities have. We have over there what we 
might call a happy family and it is what is 
commonly known as a “Hello, Bill!” and 
“Hello, Jack!” sort of a crowd. We have 
about eighty-one of the larger representative 
houses who probably know each other by 
their first names and have known each other 
for years. There had always seemed to be 2 
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retrenching on the part of those men until 
last year at the convention there was a little 
campaign started for membership which 
caused a jump of about twenty-five or thirty 
or forty members and [ understand this year 
we are going out and grow. In other words, 
we feel now while the whole country has been 
all wrong we have always thought we’ve been 
right—that’s natural for Boston, anyway. 


We aave something that might be of interest 
to the members. We meet eight times a year, 
monthly, and we provide a dinner, generally 
have a speaker, and then turn our meetings 
into a forum after the speaker is through, in 
which we give our experiences and have dis- 
cussions, reports of committees are always in 
order and the doors are sometimes closed and 


heart-to-heart information passed back and - 


forth similar, of course, to all credit men’s 
organizations. 

This year among our different committees 
we have a Department Methods Committee, 
a Legislative Committee, a Business Literature 
Committee, Committee on Membership, one 
on Publicity and the Entertainment Commit- 
tee. The Board of Directors consists of the 
officers—a President, two Vice-Presidents and 
the Secretary and Treasurer and the Direc- 
tors. The Board of Directors this year have 
appointed. themselves, each Director, into a 
special committee of one to have supervision 
over the working committees, seeing that they 
report at each meeting; it is the duty of each 
of those Directors to become a foster parent 
to each one of those committees and during 
the month he has to hound that committee 
in order to have a full and complete report 
at the next meeting, seeing that they are 
doing their work, bringing up matters of im- 
portance, changes in business literatures that 
might be coming up or bringing in suggestions 
on bookkeeping by machine, etc., of interest 
to all credit men. 


Our Legislative Committee is always actively 
engaged and this year we got our bad check 
law through, greatly due to the Credit Men’s 
Retail Association, for we had a great deal to 
do with getting that passed. We are also 
working hard on the law for the registration 
of new addresses by people who are moving 
to different communities, and all that. 


As to entertainment, we provide entertain- 
ment at a ladies’ night once a year. We have 
what we call a relaxation night when the 
credit men do no business and we give them 
a little cabaret, a little show. How far we 
will go next year under these conditions I 
don’t know. 


This year the association adopted what is 
called a service sheet which might be of inter- 
est and I will show it to any of the members, 
which has just been adopted and is going to 
be produced daily. Each member of the asso- 
ciation furnishes his experiences under a par- 
ticular key number and gives new accounts 
opened, check information such as reports of 
no account, insufficient funds, three months 
past due and no payment; continues to pay 
on account, leaving balance overdue; con- 
tinues to pay, leaving at least two months’ 
bills unpaid; bill overdue, customer acknowl- 


edges inability to pay upon demand; indica- 
tion of indiscretion in purchasing, caution 
advised; account more than three months 
overdue, suspended; account closed for collec- 
tion; account shows large percentage of mer- 
chandise returned; account indicates frequent 
disputes on monthly bills; account trouble- 
some for reason of continuous requests for 
duplicate bill; account being used by some 
unauthorized person; check returned for in- 
sufficient funds; check accepted for cash or 
merchandise returned worthless. 


We are going to put this sheet out: 


Service Exchange. 
Retail Credit Men's Association of Boston, 
Mass. 
Subscriber No. .......... reports the following 


names for reasons specified according to 
schedule adopted. 


Date 


Key to Service Exchange Schedule. 


New account opened not previously re- 
ported. 

New account three months past due. No 
payment. 

Continues to pay on account, leaving bal- 
ance overdue. 

Continues to pay, always leaving at least 
two months’ bills unpaid. 

Bill overdue, customer acknowledges in- 
ability to pay upon demand. 

Indication of indiscretion in purchasing. 
Caution advised. 

Account more than three months overdue. 

Suspended. 

Account closed for collection. 

Account shows large percentage of mer- 
chandise returned. . 

Account indicates frequent disputes on 
monthly bills. 

Account troublesome for reason of con- 
tinuous requests for duplicate bill. 

Account being used by some unauthorized 
person. 

Account overdue, present address unknown 
to subscribers. 

Check returned for insufficient funds. 

Check accepted for cash or merchandise 
returned worthless. 


I want to take this opportunity to thank 
the boys from St. Paul for what we have seen 
of your grand old city. We from Boston 
have come a long ways out here to the West, 
and we think you are all right; we’re going 
back with a wonderful impression. Mr. Presi- 
dent and gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 


MR. SOLON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The Retail Credit Association of 
Minneapolis was formed about thirteen years 
ago. At that time there were eight members. 
(As you all know, it is the original home of 
the National Association.) We now have a 
hundred and sixty-two members and everyone 
of those members are real members. They 
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pay twenty dollars a year dues into the treas- 
ufy and besides that they have all the fees 
and charges and credit exchange—twenty dol- 
lars a year with the privilege of belonging to 
the National Association and of having our 
membership sign. They also have about ten 
banquets each year. 

We have a monthly meeting at various 
department stores and hotels who are mem- 
bers. We have nearly all of the large inter- 
ests or semi-large interests represented in 
wur association. Since last convention we 
have increased 60 per cent over last year. 
One startling feature that I want to call your 
particular attention to is our increase in dele- 
gates to the convention. Last year we were 
represented by one delegate; this year we 
have registered something over a hundred and 
fifty delegates to this convention. (Laughter.) 
I'd like to see if any association can show a 
better increase in delegates attending the con- 
vention. 

After all, it’s the kind of members you 
secure who are interested in the National 
Association who are also interested in the 
local association. It is our belief in Minne- 
apolis that we need good, strong members. 
We can go out on the corner and hang up a 
sign and say, “Come in for three dollars a 
year,” and get quite a quantity of members, 
but we have a Vigilance Committee in Minne- 
apolis that passes on applicants very rigidly. 
Therefore, when you meet anyone from the 
Minneapolis Association you will know that 


they are hard boiled, they’ve been thoroughly 
tested and put through the mill. 

We carry on the regular features at our 
monthly meetings. All the members bring in 
a list of delinquent accounts once a month. 
Those are not generally discussed or even 


read at the meetings. Je have anywhere 


from fifteen hundred to two thousand. They 
don’t report medium accounts, they report 
slow accounts or unsatisfactory accounts. In- 
formation is sent to our files and exchanged 
the next day and is on hand any time the 
members want it. 

We have the very closest of fraternity in 
Minneapolis. We are like brothers and sis- 
ters, if we can apply that term. We all know 
each other by our first name and there isn’t 
anything that any credit man in Minneapolis 
wouldn’t do for his fellow credit man in Min- 
neapolis-and also outside. I hope you will try 
us out more in the future than you have in 
the past and find out that we are a good, live 
organization. Our Board of Directors works 
very closely in contact with our bureau direc- 
tors. The directors of the exchange will do 
practically anything within reason that a 
credit man wants, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what it costs, what kind of service it is 
or whether it’s going to be profitable to the 
exchange, because our exchange is run on a 
mutual basis and without profit. 

You will notice perhaps that Minneapolis 
delegates (and several others who have passed 
for them) are wearing little white ribbons, 
I just want to explain that. That wasn’t to 
separate us, as you may think, from St. Paul— 
we weren’t afraid of being taken for St. Paul 
credit men; we simply wanted to do a little 


advertising and boosting for Minneapolis. We 
want the convention in 1924 and we want you 
to lay off till that period. 

MR. SLATER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: How we do not co-operate. 

Mr. Slater reads prepared address. (Ap- 
plause.) 


PROGRESS IN OUR LOCAL ASYOCIATION, 
AND HOW WE CO-OPERATE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: How we do not co- 
operate. 


Every Credit Bureau Secretary could write 
a complete chapter and not tell one-half the 
lack of co-operation. It is easy to take your 
past due list, omit a few pet accounts, and 
report the slow ones. 

How about daily reporting unsatisfactory 
customers who make unjust claims? 

Those who ask for duplicate invoices, not 
once, but, so many times that the billing clerk 
makes triplicate carbon copies for ready con- 
venience. 


Do you turn in all accounts given to attor- 
neys, and all accounts charged to profit and 
loss? 

Do your office assisants answer the phone 
promptly, or do they take down the receiver? 

Do you return the weekly bulletin, giving 
your local bureau full benefit of your personal 
knowledge regarding listed accounts? 


Do you report all new accounts opened? 


Why not supply these? It helps others to 
get a line on information. By the same rule it 
heips you. 

A chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link, and while there are no missing links at 
this convention, you cannot fully help the 
other fellow until every employe in your office 
works in hearty accord with your local bureau. 

Years ago it was written that man should 
not live alone. Credit Men of Cleveland 
learned that lesson well. At first it was only 
a handful that met as they gathered round a 
table in a downtown cafe, “just memories.” 
Today, on short notice, the members called 
together, fill a good-sized banquet room, or a 
small hall. 


Why do Credit Men co-operate? 


It is the best business policy for all con- 
cerned. 

Why do they come from coast to coast to 
meet here in this magnificent city? 

It is not for a pleasure jaunt or a vacation, 
or a picnic at Wildwood Park. It is to get 
bigger, better, broader ideas and visions, to 
go back home and circulate these ideas, and 
help their less fortunate brothers who for 
various reasons are not able to attend. 


Time was, when a Crédit Man stuck so close 
to his desk, and to his six by eight office, that 
he became suspicious, he became so narrow 
that many worthy applicants were denied rea- 
sonable credit, because they could not give 
three local stores as reference. 

One-half the joy of being a living Credit 
Man is to open new accounts for customers 
who have never had accounts, and who are a 
mighty sight more worried about their obliga+ 
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tions than the Credit Man they are interview- 
ing. If worthy, those customers will regard 
your confidence as sacred. They will pay 
exactly as they have agreed, and when they 
do, they will take time to come to your office 
and thank you. The information thus gleaned, 
and later the pay habit, should be reported 
to your local Credit Bureau. 

Cleveland has on file over five hundred and 
fifty thousand rated names. It took time to 
assemble this information and it teok capital, 
but Cleveland’s big merchants lent their loyal 
support. They pledged and paid $25,000, clerks 
copied and listed on master cards, the ledger 
experience of every store that sent in its list 
of customers. Today, while the business is 
not established for profit, its money value 
could not be estimated. 

Many nearby cities have asked that dele- 
gates be sent to arouse enthusiasm in their 
local organization. 

During the past year secretary and officers 
and Credit Men have visited several of these 
cities in the vicinity. They made new friends, 
renewed old acquaintances, and promoted 
better feeling and working arrangements. 
Delegates were sent to Rochester, Akron, 
Wooster, Painesville, and by making special 
effort to take care of the out-of-town in- 
quiries, these same local organizations take a 
pride in giving Cleveland invaluable informa- 
tion regarding prospects moving from their 
cities. Even.-Fort Wayne was visited. Result, 
Co-operative Credit Association organized, 
money raised and National Organization 
boosted. 

The delegates who were fortunate enough 
to attend the convention at Boston, at the 
weekly meeting following their return, gave 
a brief outline of that valuable convention 
and its work. 

Will you ever forget the remarks made by 
George S. Smith, President of the Boston City 
Club, and former President of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce? 

Can you recall the address made by the 
Merchant Prince, Edward A. Filne? 

Will you ever forget the splendid address 
made in Cleveland by Mr. John J. Arnold, 
Vice-President of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, or the inspiration given you by the 
Honorable Myron T. Herrick, former Ambas- 
sador to France? 

Before you leave here, other speakers will 
inspire you to greater deeds and better citi- 
zenship, to go back home and do your bit by 
co-operating with your fellow men. 

Who knows but that this convention will 
eclipse all others and we will recall it like your 
famed magnate who has passed beyond, who 
said: “I have written my name in lines of 
steel and it shall never be erased.”—James J. 
Hill. 

Last fall, a noonday meeting was held at 
the Hotel Winton. Field Secretary Crowder 
was introduced to Cleveland and made ac- 
quainted with the Credit Men and a few Retail 
Merchants who are officials of the Retail 
Board of the Chamber of Commerce. Quar- 
terly meetings are held in the evening, and 


the attendance has been from 115 to 130. At 
the annual meeting held in February, Retail 
Merchants were the invited guests.: As they 
are the parties who put up the money, we 
took this means to make them know what 
is going on, regardless of whether or not 
they care. Attendance this year 150. 


Since that time, approximately one hundred 
retail firms have joined the Retail Association, 
fifty of these at one time. They were the 
Retail Coal Merchants of Cleveland, and 
they joined as a body. In addition, every 
one of the fifty members became active and 
reported their delinquents and unsatisfactory 
customers. At present, there is a plan on foot 
to secure membership from the entire Auto 
Motive Association, the Fire Insurance Club, 
the Real Estate Board, the Building Owners’ 
Association, and in the distant future, we have 
dreams of securing full active membership 
from Cleveland Building Trades Association. 
Today we have a splendid reciprocal working 
agreement with them. 


When National Credit Association Secretary 
Mr. J. A. Tregoe told that co-operative story, 
he said Mary sent out ten telegrams to John’s 
friends. When next I heard it (I think the 
story was retold by a New York Credit: Man) 
the number had increased to one hundred tele- 
grams. I hope the membership in this Na- 
tional Association will increase that fast. 

Credit Men and their assistants are firm 
believers in the old adage regarding “all work 
and no play.” This year the annual outing 
was held in July at the Cleveland Yacht Club. 
Dinner was served for one hundred and forty, 
and the acquaintances made and fun enjoyed 
will not soon be forgotten. Here is a picture 
to prove it. 

The key to our hearty co-operation is the 
weekly noonday .meetings and the special 
bulletins sent all members after each meet- 
ing. Records show average attendance for the 
past year thirty-two. 

You will hear later in the day, details from 
our able Secretary, Mr. Gray. Permit me to 
thank you for your kind attention. 


THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, 
prior to 1919 there was only one peerless 
leader known and recognized in these United 
States, but during the year 1919 another peer- 
less leader has developed. I have great 
pleasure in calling upon Mr. G. A. Lawo, the 
peerless leader from the peerless city of 
Memphis, who will speak for his Association. 
(Cheers and applause from audience stand- 
ing.) 

MR. LAWO: From the publicity that has 
been given the Memphis Association in The 
Credit World recently, you may be wondering 
whether anything has been left untold about 
“Our Progress and the Way We Co-Operate.” 

But there is. And it is so much that I will, 
for the purpose of giving only a comparative 
few additional facts and figures, need more 
time than has been allotted me. 

The Memphis Association, in its self- 
assigned task of spurring on other cities to 
larger memberships, laid great stress upon the 
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comparative smallness of their numbers, leav- 
ing in the background, as it were, any claim 
for membership of its own. above normal. 


But in justice to the enthusiastic and ener- 
getic membership workers, a majority of 
whom are among the Memphis delegation 
present here today, I want to take advantage 
of this opportunity to tell you what they have 
really done. 

The National Association of Credit Men 
(wholesalers), with a membership of over 
29,000, has divided the cities containing its 
Local Associations into classes, according to 
the size of the Association, for membership 
purposes. They have placed only two cities in 
Class A, the highest class. Memphis is one 
of them. And the Memphis Association, of 
the wholesalers, has a higher percentage than 
the other Class A city, making it, therefore, 
the largest local association, according to 
population, in the country. 

The Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Memphis is not only larger than the whole- 
salers’ champion association (which is located 
in Memphis), but its membership is greater 
by 69. 

If there were as many members in pro- 
portion to the population at every other point 
as there are in Memphis, the membership of 
our National Association would be 279,000. 


With such a membership the annual re- 
ceipts from dues alone would be $891,000.00, 
an amount sufficient to prosecute fraudulent 
purchasers, bad check passers, and other 
classes of crooks, to such an extent that their 
operations would be reduced to a minimum. 
Needed legislation, both local and national, 
could be accomplished—in fact, there would 
be practically no limit to the increased serv- 
ice to our members this vast sum of money 
would make possible, 


Now, admitting we have an extraordinarily 
large membership, nevertheless a correspond- 
ingly large membership in other cities is by 
no means among the impossibilities. If Mem- 
phis has set the pace, she is glad; if she has 
become a good example, she is grateful for the 
fact. But what Memphis has done, every 
other city can do. We have no supermen in 
Memphis, and we are of course very willing 
to admit the fact. You have got just as good 
men in St. Paul, in St. Louis, in Chicago, in 
Pittsburg, in Milwaukee, in other cities. You 
can do as much, perhaps more. You have the 
material to work with, you have communities 
as much in need of Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociations, and you have the workers. Or- 
ganization, willingness, co-operation—work,. 
These, if my observation serves me rightly, are 
the things that will get results. 


May I be permitted to urge that every city 
take steps to increase. their membership so 
that they will have representations in their 
respective communities at least as large as the 


wholesale credit men. There are certainly 
more eligibles to membership in our Associa- 
tion than there are in the’ association of our 
wholesale friends, and if we go out and get 
them, we will have a larger membership. 


From the size of our membership some 
might conclude our entire efforts have been 
directed toward getting members, and that 
we have thereby neglected the ordinary ac- 
tivities of a Local Association. To have done 
so we must needs have ‘een most expert 
salesmen, instead of Credit Men—for none 
other, you will agree, could have induced 454 
individuals and firms to part with $12.00 a 
year, having nothing to offer them in return. 

Nor have we let down the bars and per- 
mitted Tom, Dick and Harry to come into 
our Association; for just a few days before 
the close of the membership campaign we de- 
clined two applications, in one case returning 
a year’s dues in cash, which had accompanied 
the application. 

The fact is our Association has gone to the 
forefront in Memphis as a leader in all things 
that properly come within our sphere of ac- 
tivities, and we are given credit, and we think 
justly so, you will pardon me for saying, for 
having almost revolutionized credit and col- 
lection methods in our city. 


This, together with what we have to offer 
a member, is the answer to the question of 
how we get members. 


Probably nothing we have accomplished 
stands out so prominently as the “Pay 
Promptly” advertising campaign, and the re- 
markable results that followed it. 


In order to give this Convention the exact 
figures, and incidently to ascertain whether 
collections were holding up, so that we might 
consider the advisability of having another 
campaign if they were not, several days ago 
we wrote to 25 of our largest firms for their 
percentages of increase by months from De- 
cember, 1918, to date. 

The figures received in some cases were 
almost unbelievable. One of our largest de- 
partment stores reported its increase one 
month to have been 93.1; another whose busi- 
ness this year will exceed three million dol- 
lars, reports an average increase since the 
close of the campaign, a period of eight 
months, of 46.4, the increase for one of the 
months having been 64.1. 


The collections of the firm with which I 
am connected increased from & avétage of 
50.per cent a month, to an avétage of 61 per 
cent—four of the last eight months showing 
collections of over 62 per cent, and the per- 
centage for one month being exactly 65. 

To collect in our section of the country 
65 per cent of a department store’s accounts 
receivable in one month, prior to the adver- 
tising campaign, would have been next to im- 
possible. 

While attributing a due and very large part 
of the increase in our membership during the 
past year to the results which were obtained 
from our pay-up campaign, it must be remem- 
bered that we were the largest Retail Credit 
Men’s Association prior tq that campaign, 
which began November 10, 1918. 


Our Association pays a salary of $25.00 a 
month to its Secretary and pays no rent. Our 
remarkably light expenses enabled us to pur- 
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chase membership signs for our members at 
an expense of $250.00 and 500 large buttons 
for $300.00, to be worn by our members at the 
weekly luncheons. We were also in a position 
to offer quite liberal prizes in the way of rail- 
road fare, and other expenses, dependent upon 
the number of new members gotten, to our 
Membership Committees. As a consequence, 
we paid out about $600.00 toward the expense 
of some of the delegates. In this connection, 
it may be stated, as an indication of how the 
merchants feel toward our Association, that 
only one of the delegates (aside from those in 
business for themselves) is paying his own 
expenses, the total of which, for the delega- 
tion, being in excess of $2,500.00. 


For the purpose of getting a line on our 
Local Association from the outside, so to 
speak, we wrote letters to the heads of the 
largest and leading stores in about half a 
dozen different lines of business, soliciting 
their opinion of us. We did not write to 
those whose replies we knew would be favor- 
able, but in every case wrote to the largest 
and most representative firms. 

I will not take up your time by reading all 
the answers, but will read a few of them. 
(Reads answers.) The other letters which I 
have with me, contain just as unstinted praises 
of our organization, and express the strongest 


_ belief in our usefulness and utility. 


Our membership campaign developed splen- 
did workers, all responding with a most grat- 
ifying willingness and ability. And while 
time prevents the mentioning of names of all 
the membership workers, and of others who 
have largely contributed, in other than mem- 
bership lines, to the success of the Associa- 
tion, I must mention Secretary Lieberman, 
who stands second to none in services to the 
Association ; “General” F. O. Wagner, the head 
of the Membership Committee; and “Col- 
onels” A. J. Cook and L. W. Hughes, his as- 
sistants, each of whom individually brought 
in over 20 new members; G. O. Waring, to 
whose untiring efforts is most largely due our 
success in adding the physicians to our ranks, 
and Mr. Gaut, who as chairman of the South- 
ern Division, won the Division Trophy, and 
who has to his credit 30 new members. Others 
who obtained more than 10 members each are 
Alf Goldschmid,: Roy Williams, and Mrs. F. 
W. Dortch. 

We have realized from the beginning the 
importance of publicity, and have gone the 
limit in that direction. Too much praise can- 
not be given Assistant Secretary G. A. Mc- 
Donald, who has done practically all of our 
publicity work. He kept his committee func- 
tioning, and the newspapers were very nice 
to us. We kept ourselves in the public eye, 
and aired our doings to the utmost. Such 
publicity is no doubt invaluable. 

In closing, I wish to again lay stress upon 
the fact that any other city is capable of ac- 
complishing what Memphis has done. We 
have no better citizens than other cities; we 
have no better members in our Association; 
we had no better Membership Committee than 
any other organization is capable of gathering 


from its ranks. Our secret was an open one; 
we combined our forces, making the different 
departments on a co-operative basis; we held 
frequent meetings, which kept up enthusiasm, 
and—we WORKED. The last word is the big- 
gest one in our vocabulary. If we deserve any 
credit, it is for having worked. And every- 
body is capable of working, and of winning, 
if not a National Trophy, then of the con- 
sciousness of having done their best. 


“Mr. Geo. A. Lawo, President, City. Dear 
Mr. Lawo: Writing with reference to the ben- 
efits derived by the Retail Credit Grantors 
through membership in the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Memphis, Tenn., will say 
not being in a mood for book writing, neces- 
sarily I must confine myself to mention but 
a few of the benefits derived by all members 
who have availed themselves of what the As- 
sociation offers. 


“Having graduated from the Credit Desk, 
quite naturally I still take an active part in 
our Credit Department, and to say that I 
was gratified with the result obtained from 
the Co-Operative Advertising Campaign of 
last winter, would be but a mild expression 
of the tremendous value I have placed on 
same. 


“It might not be amiss for me to mention 
that our firm’s pro rata of the cost of this 
Campaign was but $15.00. I do not think I 
am exaggerating when I state this $15.00 re- 
turned a dividend of over 1,000 per cent. Of 
course, right at this time, collections are un- 
usually good—part of which we must attribute 
to the prosperity of this section. However, 
the Retail Credit Men’s Association has prac- 
tically eliminated not only the professional 
deadbeat, but ‘Mr. and Mrs. Slow Pay,’ who 
have, in bygone days, been the source of much 
annoyance to retail credit grantors. 


“Approaching every proposition from an 
angle, I will call your attention to the fact 
that it cost our firm in the neighborhood of 
$1.50 for each application for credit received. 


“We have noticed that since the co-oper- 
ative advertising campaign, those not entitled 
to credit have ceased to request it. Conse- 
quently we have from that source saved con- 
siderably in both money and in time of those 
employed in our Credit Department. This is 
an angle that deserves much consideration 
and I firmly believe the day is not far dis- 
tant when ‘Mr. Professional Deadbeat’ and 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Slow Pay’ will almost entirely 
discontinue their efforts to obtain credit. 


“All of these ideal conditions which prevail 
in our city today are the result of the mag- 
nificent work of our Association, which I 
trust will continue in the future, as in the 
past, to grow and prosper. 

“T trust yourself, as well as all the local 
delegates to the National Convention (which, 
by the way, includes our own Credit Man- 
ager), will enjoy your visit to St. Paul and 
return with new ideas that will make our 
Association even better than before. Yours 
very truly, 


“CHAS. W. MYERS, Secy-Treas.” 
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THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, 
Milwaukee—always famous for something, 
will be represented by Mr. Frank Genens. 
(Applause.) ) 


MR. GENENS: Mr. President and Mem- 
bers: I want to say in the beginning that it 
is generally said when a speaker gets stuck 
about the first thing he does is to tell a story. 
Well, one time on my birthday my wife pre- 
sented me with a bouquet of flowers and 
wrote on the card accompanying the box: 
“Hearty Congratulations from Wifie.” The 
boys got hold of it before I received it, and 
added on the card “and the Boys.” You have 
heard so very much about what has been 
done—Milwaukee has done exactly the same 
as the others have, so I can say “and the 
boys.” We have done exactly what you have 
heard here. 

We have done nothing unusual. We have 
not increased our membership during the past 
year and I don’t think we are going to in- 
crease it very much during the coming year. 
We find we have a pretty good family with 
the members we have and we find our hands 
pretty full with them. 


We work along the lines that have been 
suggested here by the other members. We 
make each and every one of them active; we 
have no speakers who come and talk to us 
and we fall asleep while listening to them; we 
get our own members right to work. We ap- 
point a chairman for a meeting and he “passes 
the buck” by appointing a couple of other 
chairmen and so on until we get everybody 
to working and taking a hand in the meet- 
ings. 

We work along the line of co-operation. 
That word co-operation is a good deal like 
the word efficiency—you’ve heard it so much 
you are weary of hearing it. But it is simply 
doing for the other fellow what you want him 
to do for you and that is what we are trying 
to do for our members in Milwaukee. We 
are all one very happy family. We are not 
going to win the Membership Trophy next 
year—we find that our family is so large we 
want to educate those that we have and make 
them good, live timber. I thank you. (Ap- 


plause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Mr. D. J. Price will 
represent the metropolitan city of New York. 


Mr. Price. (Applause.) 


MR. PRICE: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Before I proceed I want to apol- 
ogize to you for being late. I will be frank 
about it. Before I started from New York 
to this Convention I went to St. Louis and 
the St. Louis boys, before they started, held 
me up so long in St. Louis that it caused 
me to be late today. 


Now, with reference as to how New York 
City co-operates, I might say that we are 
somewhat different from the Associations in 
St. Paul and in Boston, due to the fact that 
we haven’t any happy family nor do we call 
each other by our first names. We don’t 
want any happy family nor do we want to 
call each other by the first names, because 


where you have a happy family you don’t 
get along, and where you call each other by 
the first name you don’t have enough fighting 
to suit me, for I prefer a lot of agitation. 


New York City was organized in 1917, and 
at the Convention in Boston in 1918 we had 
155 members, since which time we have suc- 
ceeded in getting 58 new members, making our 
total membership at present 225, and before 
leaving for the city of St. Paul our genial, 
hard-working Secretary obtained five more 
new members, which gives us quite a nice 
total. 


As to service, we send to our members a 
bulletin made up of unsatisfactory accounts 
closed reported by the members. This is no 
more than 72 hours old until every member 
has the information on his desk. Along with 
this we send out immediate notice to all our 
members of such things as bad checks, un- 
authorized buying on accounts, notices that a 
customer will no longer be responsible for 
charges made in his name or on his account, 
and all that kind of information. 


We have splendid monthly meetings. I call 
them splendid because once in a while we 
have a real fight and a real fight is always 
encouraging. We have men in the Associa- 
tion who do all they can to procure men of 
prominence who are visiting in our city or 
who live there to come and speak to us. We 
appoint an Educational Committee to secure 
speakers and they have always been able to 
get men of a very fine type to come before 
us. 


Our dues are $15.00 per year; $3.00 goes to 
the National Association and the balance to 
operating expenses. Our expenses are kept 
down to a minimum, the office of our Asso- 
ciation being in the business office of our Sec- 
retary. 


We keep the word co-operation constantly 
before us, but I have never been convinced 
(not as representing my Association, but per- 
sonally) that our Association and the Na- 
tional Association co-operate the way they 
should. I should like, Mr. President, to just 
call that to your attention because it is the 
most important thing to us just now, because 
if Credit Men are going to co-operate they 
must co-operate in everything, not in just 
some things and let the other fellow guess; 
they must co-operate in everything that helps 
another Credit Man, whether he be in New 
York, San Francisco, Chicago or any city 
you may desire. At this time I am very de- 
sirous of asking you ladies and gentlemen to 
keep that word “co-operation” before you 
and do all you can to promote its real mean- 
ing. Thank you. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next in order of 
the program is the report of the Committee 
on Closer Co-Operation Between Wholesaler 
and Retailer, Chairman Mr. D. J. Price. 


COMMITTEE’S REPORT 


Report of Committee on Closer Co-Oper- 
ation Between Wholesaler and Retailer and 
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the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
D. J. Price, Chairman, care W. & J. Sloane & 
Co. New York City; Ed. W. Manahan, of 
Manahan & Co., Boston, Mass.; E. Thomp- 
son, Credit Manager Saks & Co., 34th street 
and Broadway, New York City: 


At a meeting held on the afternoon of 
Thursday, May 22, 1919, by the Committee on 
Credit Co-Operation Between the Wholesaler 
and Retailer, at the office of Mr. J. H. Tre- 
goe, Secretary and Treasurer of the National 
Association of Credit Men, New York City, the 
following gentlemen were present: 


No. 1. Mr. J. H. Anthony of Wm. Meyer & 
Co., New York City, Chairman; Mr. M. T. 
Fleisher of Notaseme Co., Philadelphia; Mr. 
R. T. Baden of Holland-Baden-Ramsay Co., 
Baltimore, and Mr. J. H. Tregoe, representing 
the National Association of Credit Men. 

No. 2. Mr. D. J. Price of W. & J. Sloane, 
New York City, Chairman; Mr. Edward 
Thompson of Saks & Co., New York City; Mr. 
Edward Manahan of Manahan & Co., Boston, 
representing the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, and Mr. J. H. Cuddy, Mr. W. H. 
J. Taylor and Mr. L. S. Crowder. 


This meeting was a most interesting and in- 
structive one and the members of our Com- 
mittee take this opportunity of expressing to 
Mr. J. H. Tregoe and his Committee their sin- 
cere thanks for the cordial manner in which 
they received us, and the splendid ideas placed 
before us for discussion. Very sincerely, 

DAVID J. PRICE, Chairman. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, May 22, there 
was held at the office of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York 
City, a conference of two Committees—one 
representing the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, composed of Mr. David J. Price 
of W. & J. Sloane, New York City, Chairman; 
Mr. Edward Thompson of Saks & Co., New 
York City; Mr. Edward Manahan of Man- 
ahan & Co., Boston, Mass., and one repre- 
senting the National Association of Credit 
Men, composed of Mr. J. H. Anthony of Wil- 
liam Meyer & Co., New York City, Chairman; 
Mr. M. T. Fleisher of Notaseme Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. R. T. Baden of Holland, 
Baden, Ramsay Co., Baltimore. 


The two Committees, known as Committees 
on Co-operation, were appointed for the pur- 
pose of working out plans of mutual im- 
portance in the credit field. There were 
present also, by invitation, Mr. W. H. J. Tay- 
lor of Franklin-Simon Co., New York City; 
Mr. J. K. Cuddy of Oppenheim-Collins, New 
York City; Mr. John M. Connolly, Secretary 
Associated Retail Credit Men of New York 
City; Mr. L. S. Crowder, Executive Secretary, 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, and 
Mr. J. H. Tregoe, Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Tregoe acted as 
Secretary of the conference. 

After considering in a brief and cordial way, 
the purposes of the conference, various sub- 
jects were touched upon and conclusions 
reached, for which the following paragraphs 
will serve as minutes: 


The National Bankruptcy Law. 


The Retail Credit Man holds objection to 
the application of the National Bankruptcy 
Act to individual debtors, because, in his opin- 
ion, the provisions and purposes of the act 
are abused and beyond his powers to prevent. 
That proper and efficient consideration might 
be given to the views and objections of the 
Retail Credit Men on this subject, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the conference that the 
Bankruptcy Law Committee of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association should be invited to 
meet with a Committee of Ten to represent 
the National Association of Credit Men when 
it undertakes the task of preparing an 
amendatory bill. 


Commercial Legislation. 

Whilst the commercial acts prepared and 
recommended by the National Association of 
Credit Men are not all of interest to the Retail 
Credit Man, yet in many instances, there is a 
mutuality of interests and very close co-oper- 
ation should be developed between the two 


organizations in the commercial legislative 
field. 


The conference, therefore, unanimously rec- 
ommended that the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association organize in the various 
states and through its local units, State Leg- 
islative Committees which may co-operate 
with the State Committees of the National 
Association of Credit Men, and conferences 
and correspondence between these committees 
should be conducted when there are matters 
of mutual interest to consider or either is 
concerned with matters to which the other 
can give assistance. 

Business Meetings. 

Recognizing that the business meeting is 
one of the chief media of organized work for 
the promotion of good fellowship, information 
and instruction, and recognizing also that 
there are problems in the commercial and in- 
dividual credit field that are not understood 
and appreciated by both and yet should be, 
it was earnestly recommended by the confer- 
ence that at least one meeting of the year 
should be made a joint meeting of manufac- 
turing, wholesale and retail interests and ar- 
ranged for by committees of the Local Asso- 
ciations of Credit Men and local units of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
jointly. Because of their older and perhaps 
better organization, the initiative as regards 
the holding of the joint meeting should be 
made by the local associations of commercial 
credit men. 

Organization. 

The value of organization has been demon- 
strated so vividly in the commercial credit 
field; the members, generally, of the National 
Association of Credit Men recognizing the 
benefits of systematic organization, the con- 
ference decided unanimously that every pos- 
sible encouragement should be given to the 
organization of the Retail Credit Men, that 
the benefits of organization should be pointed 
out to them wherever opportunity offers; and 
in instances where retail merchants are mem- 
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bers of the National Association of Credit 
Men, and there is operating in the same city 
an organization of Retail Credit Men, the ad- 
visability should be suggested to such depart- 
ments of affiliating also with the Retail Credit 
Men’s organization, so that in the two fields 
there may be well-organized effort and a 
mutuality of interest that will not be at all 
competitive. 
Credit Clearance Bureaus for Retail Mer- 
chants. 

It was recognized by the conference that 
the paying qualities and the willingness to 
pay of an individual buyer are more difficult to 
ascertain and there are fewer facilities for 
ascertaining them than in commercial credits, 
that quicker action is necessary in deciding 
upon the individual credit than is required 
usually with the commercial credit. Of all the 
available systematic and safe methods for 
reaching a determination on the individual 
credit, nothing appears so valuable and so 
worthy of encouragement as well-organized 
bureaus for the clearance of ledger experi- 
ences in a rapid, accurate and beneficial man- 
ner. 

Such bureaus are operating very systemat- 
ically and profitably in commercial credits, 
therefore the conference unanimously recom- 
mended that local units of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, wherever numer- 
ically large enough, should organize and oper- 
ate bureaus for credit clearances, always with 
sufficient income for the service expected, 
with an honesty of treatment upon the part 
of the subscribers, and a careful supervision 
and efficient management. 


The Interchange of Experiences. 

It was recalled by the conference that a 
generation ago commercial credit grantors 
were very much adverse to giving the ex- 
periences in a complete and accurate fashion, 
and when through demonstration and educa- 
tion it became known that such an inter- 
change did not operate against the sales of 
the credit grantor, but to the contrary pro- 
tected him, there arose a freedom of inter- 
change which is really the foundation of our 
present commercial credit system. 

In the retail credit field there exists to some 
extent a similar disposition, and recognizing 
that the individual credit could not be brought 
to its proper position and relieved of its 
present rigid and unsystematic features with- 
out such an interchange, the attitude of re- 
fusing the experiences in a complete and ac- 
curate way on a reciprocal basis, and other 
safeguards, was condemned by the conference 
and a genuine appeal made to all grantors of 
individual credits to recognize the benefits of 
the interchange system and give assistance 
in removing from this peculiar type of credit 
undesirable and unsafe features. 


Some Things to be Avoided—Some Things to 
be Encouraged in the Credit Field. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the con- 
ference that despite the vastness of our 
present buying powers that prudence and 
good sense suggested the adherence to 30 days 





as a proper limit for an individual credit and 
that prompt collection should be made con- 
sistently and irrespective of those features 
which have sometimes encouraged the longer 
and undesirable term. 


The practice that has grown up of offering 
lines of credit unsolicited was unanimously 
and sincerely condemned by the conference 
as unwise and unsafe and for the reason that 
it is opposed to good order and encourages 
extravagance in individual credits. Such a 
practice would not be looked upon favorably 
in the commercial credit field, and there is no 
reason why it should be regarded with better 
favor in the individual credit field. 

The individual buyer recognizes too infre- 
quently the elements of credit and what it 
means to the credit structure of the nation, 
should he buy unwisely on unusual terms or 
pay in a dilatory fashion, and in order to 
supply the education which undoubtedly the 
new era in business demands, the conference 
unanimously recommended that leaflets and 
inserts speaking upon this subject in a direct 
and intelligent fashion should be used liber- 
ally in the correspondence with buyers and 
through every media where such publicity 
can play a good part. 

Furthermore, the conference believed sin- 
cerely that very much of the looseness in in- 
dividual credits could be removed and this 
type of credit brought into better and safe 
order were the youth of the nation instructed 
in the use and abuse of credits, and therefore, 
recommended that committees of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association and the 
National Association of Credit Men confer 
with boards of education or supervisors of 
education for the purpose of arranging for 
lectures on credit, to be given at least twice 
each year, in the higher classes of grammar 
schools and the high schools, and prepare 
themselves to offer and furnish lecturers on 
the subject who may be qualified to present 
it in a way that the youth will grasp and 
understand what happiness comes from the 
proper use of credit and what disaster may 
follow its abuse. 

The Function of the Credit Department. 

Very much has been accomplished in the 
commercial credit field for the reason that the 
credit manager has performed an individual 
part and conducted a department that was co- 
ordinated with the other departments of the 
business, yet independent and_ respected 
within its sphere. 

The conference expressed it as a joint be- 
lief that the credit managers of retail stores 
should be granted a freedom of action and 
decision with constructive help, but not inter- 
ference, from other departments, as credit is 
a subject which cannot be properly appre- 
ciated except by the student or worker in it, 
and expensive mistakes will happen, and that 
progress cannot be made in the individual 
credit field unless the credit manager is 
granted the proper freedom and to bear the 
obligations of a position which means so very 
much to the success of an enterprise. This 
freedom must not alone be granted. but the 
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credit manager must prepare himself to exer- 
cise it with safety and intelligence. 

There being no further business before the 
conference, it adjourned and the committees 
held subject to the calls of their Chairmen. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Waterford is on 
the program to lead the discussion. Because 
we are behind on our schedule I am going to 
ask Mr. Waterford if he will be very brief 
in his discussion. 

MR. WATERFORD: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: From the few words that I 
shall speak upon this subject I do not want 
you to take it that I am not co-operating. 
My first name is “Co-operation” and there- 
fore I feel justified in speaking to the subject. 

I was a member of the committee that met 
two years ago with the committee from the 
wholesalers in New York City. I studied 
everything that evening that took place. I 
came away without any information of benefit 
to my fellow Retail Credit Men—only a mat- 
ter of education in a general way. In read- 
ing over the report made by my friend, Mr. 
Price, the same thing enters into my mind. 
It is a nice, constructive essay upon various 
subjects, but I believe you will agree with me 
that there is not one article here in this 
whole essay that is of any material benefit 
to a Retail Credit Man other than general 
education. 


Speaking about the wholesaler he has very 
little interest in a retailer beyond selling 
him goods and getting his money within a 
thirty day period. About a year ago they 
spoke in their convention upon their re- 
sponsibility to the retail mérchant. A gen- 
tleman from Cleveland made the address and 
in a very paternal way he spoke of our Asso- 
ciation—of the Retail Credit Men. We repre- 
sent to them the retail merchant. 


Our wide-awake credit department methods 
do much to cover the roots of the trouble. 
The trouble is that the retailers do not know 
how to conduct their business so far as the 
wholesaler is concerned, or feels so. He was 
under the impression that the retail person 
is in need of education. We are always glad 
to be educated, of course, but I do not like 
paternalism from an association which has the 
name that the Credit Association has today. 


I do want to co-operate with the whole- 
saler. I am a member and have been for 
some years of the national body of Credit 
Men and the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, but I fail to see anything that’s going 
to do me good as a retail credit grantor. I 
have asked Mr. Tregoe, who is the Secretary- 
Treasurer, and I have asked Mr. Kelso of 
the New York Association, the former Pres- 
ident, to do something for us retailers and 
I get the same evasive answer all the time: 
“Oh, we are coming to that—sometime!” 

They assisted, it is true, very materially in 
getting the bad check law passed in New 
York state, but that was to their own advan- 
tage as well as ours. They assume a paternal 
attitude toward us. I want to get more out 
of this co-operation we are talking about; I 


am selfish along this line; I am speaking ad- 
versely to this Committee on Co-operation 
so that we will have further discussion on 
the subject. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
discussion of this subject, gentlemen? If not, 
we will pass on to the next subject, the re- 
port of Committee on Credit Literature, in- 
cluding suggestions for improvement of The 
Credit World. 

MR. CROWDER: Fellow Members: In the 
absence of a report from the Committee on 
Improving the Credit Literature, including 
suggestions for improving The Credit World, 
I would suggest that the following resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Resolutions: 


“Whereas, The columns of The Credit 
World afford an exceptional opportunity for 
the interchange of information, ideas and the 
best thought of our members whose co-oper- 
ation is essential for the success of our Assvu- 
ciation and the Credit Bureau, Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That our members be urged to 
submit to our editor for publication helpful 
suggestions and such articles as may aid our 
members in solving the problems arising in 
their work, or in our national affairs, to the 
end that our official magazine render the 
largest measure of service to our Association 
and its members.” 

On motion of Mr. Kruse, seconded and car- 
ried, this resolution was referred to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: I might state, in ex- 
planation, that Mr. Carl Woolner, who 
handled this subject and prepared a report, 
has not appeared and we haven’t heard any- 
thing from him. Just what has happened, I 
don’t know. 

I think, gentlemen, that we are coming to 
one of the most interesting topics on the pro- 
gram because I believe these noonday lunch- 
eons have done more to promote the interest 
of the Local Retail Associations throughout 
the country than any other one thing which 
they handle. Therefore, I am sure you will 
all be especially interested in the discussion 
of this particular topic. We will first hear 
from Mr. W. A. Howland, representing 
the Lincoln Association. Mr, Howland. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MR. HOWLAND: When our worthy Pres- 
ident conferred upon me the privilege of lead- 
ing this discussion, he added a paragraph that 
I might put it in writing so that I wouldn't 
forget it. I hope what few words I have will 
be of some interest. 

Mr. President, Fellow Credit Grantors: You 
know I really feel sorry for you, for after 
listening to the splendid addresses of this 
morning and the genuinely good discussions 
that have preceded me this afternoon, I feel 
sure you are expecting something out of the 
ordinary from me, but not being a silver- 
tongued orator, and it being my first appear- 
ance among some of you old war horses in 
this credit granting game of ours, I am afraid 
I shall disappoint you, for I have very little 
to tell you and just a minute to tell it in. 
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After two years of a very happy, although 
uneventful existence, during which time we 
listened to many fine addresses on all of the 
live topics of the day, but very little about 
credits, the members of our local Association 
saw fit to remove me from the Board of 
Directors and elect me President. Having 
gone that far, they quit, threw up their hands 
and said, “Now, you are President. What 
are you going to do about it?” When I get 
in a tight place I always yell for help and 
I didn’t hesitate at this time, I can assure 
you. The first man I appealed to, and suc- 
cessfully, too, was our National Director from 
our district, Brother Nelson, we call him, 
and it was his suggestions that formulated the 
idea that is responsible for me being on your 
program today. So blame Nelson, not me. 


The subject for our discussion, as you all 
know, is: “Noonday Luncheon Meetings As 
a Medium of Exchange of Information Among 
Members of Local Associations,” and in my 
opinion they are the best medium of ex- 
change so far discovered. 


In the early part of November we began 
planning for the meetings and on November 
27 we held the first one in one of the private 
dining rooms of our Commercial Club. With 
a membership of about fifty at that time, we 
had about twenty-five present. Notices were 
mailed to all the members beforehand, request- 
ing them to send the names of a few of their 
bad accounts to one of the members appointed 
for this work, and for the first meeting we 
had a list of thirty-three names; this list was 
mailed to every member of the local Associa- 
tion two days before the luncheon date, with 
a request to bring in all the ledger informa- 
tion they had on any or all of the list. The 
success of this first meeting was so pro- 
nounced that we didn’t hesitate to continue 
them. Arrangements were made with a pub- 
lic stenographer to attend the meetings and 
take down the reports in detail. From this 
master report, as we called it, the stenog- 
rapher would, with the help of one of the 
members, make out a boiled down report, 
which was mailed to all of our members. The 
master report was then sent to the “credit 
bureau,” commonly known as the “Blue Book 
Man,” for his files. 


We decided to hold three noonday meet- 
ings a month, starting at 12:20 and adjourn- 
ing at 1:20. The week of the regular monthly 
night meeting was the exception. 


I wish right there to make the statement 
that I attribute our increase in membership 
to nothing else but these noonday meetings. 
We had merchants asking how they could 
get into the Association without having been 
solicited by anyone. 


We continued the meetings until the early 
part of May and then abruptly discontinued 
them until this fall. We decided to do this 
as a safety measure. We had become so 
elated over the success of the meetings that 
some of us talked too much in public about 
what we were doing and it became generally 
known that somebody’s bad debts were being 
discussed whenever we met. Consequently, 


one day one of the Board of Directors was 
waited upon by one of our slow paying citi- 
zens, with the information that his name was 
listed for our next meeting and if he was 
discussed in any way, a suit for libel would 
follow. I personally consulted several attor- 
neys, who advised me to go ahead with the 
meetings, stating that we had incorporated for 
this purpose and had nothing to fear, but 
we thought it best to postpone them until 
this fall, at which time we shall start them 
again. 


At our meetings, after we had finished the 
luncheon, the Chairman would take the list, 
which was numbered consecutively, starting 
with No. 1 at the first meeting, as per list— 
this first list containing thirty-three names, 
as stated before. 


The Chairman would call the number, but 
not the name. The member who had sent 
in the name would make his report and then 
the other members who had this saime ac- 
count would make their report in something 
of the following manner: 


Smith Brothers reporting party owing $90.00 
since Jan. 1; original purchase, $150.00; last 
payment June 1, or party was six months pay- 
ing a $20.00 account; account closed; or 


276. Rice, Chas. B., 2926 W. St. Asked for 
$100.00 credit last Sat. Refused credit after 
the following information was gathered: 
Claimed had no accounts anywhere and paid 
cash for all goods. Called up one store, credit 
man reported acct. on books since 1913, with 
small payment at long intervals. Coll. Agcy. 
who handled that acct. said: “Impossible to 
collect unless he feels like paying.” Talked 
to this party, who showed no disposition to 
clean his record, claiming that on account of 
collector being rough he would not pay sooner 
than he made up his mind to do so. How- 
ever, the talk must have done some good, as 
he paid. Old acct. charged to profit and loss 
in 1913. Still owing $15.85. Came in and paid 
bal. March 3, 1919. 


And so on down the list. We discussed no 
other topics at these meetings and tried to 
adjourn promptly, but sometimes our list 
would be so long and so much information of- 
fered that those present would vote to finish 
before leaving, consuming an hour and a half 
to two hours. It was nothing uncommon to 
find that the name being discussed owed four 
or five firms in the Association and was pay- 
ing none, and we don’t know how many out- 
side. 


In my opinion there can be but one verdict 
as to the benefit derived from these meetings. 
Take for an example, and I dare say you have 
all had a like experience, that you were carry- 
ing a party that had always paid fairly well, 
on whom you had placed a limit of say $500.00, 
but you found that during the last six months 
the payments were coming in very slowly and 
you list the name for discussion, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

Jan. 1. R. & G. reporting, owing $300; last 


payment September; original purchase $500, 
June 15. M. & P. reporting, owing $250; last 
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payment November 1; original purchase $400, 
July 1, promised another payment February 1. 

. & G. reporting, now owing $300; last pay- 
Bed October 1; original purchase $600, May 
20, and a few others added to this, showing 
a total indebtedness of $1,800 to $2,000, and 
all slow. 

Don’t you think the information worth a 
few noonday luncheons, and how else would 
you be able to obtain the information in 
detail? Wouldn’t this information already in 
your files help you if the party wished to 
open a charge account? I don’t believe there 
is a credit rating bureau in this country that 
could give you as good a report as this. 

I am afraid I am taking more time than I 
should, but I have tried to give you as clearly 
as possible an outline of how we handled these 
meetings and I have a few copies of one or 
two meeting reports that I would be glad to 
show to anyone interested. 

In conclusion I wish to place the Lincoln 
Association on record as being most heartily 
in favor of the meetings, not as a method of 
collection, but for an exchange of information 
that would keep you from taking on bad 
accounts, and the greatest medium imaginable 
for honesty toward each other. Why, it got 
so it was an everyday occurrence for us to 
call up each other with a “Say, Jack, does 
John Smith owe you anything and what do 
you think of him?” and you would get a good 
honest report right back and one you could 
depend on. That is what counts, ladies and 
gentlemen, in this work of ours, and if there 
is anything we can do that will promote and 
encourage a closer fellowship among Credit 
Men and Women and a more willing exchange 
of credit information, information that is hon- 
estly and freely given, that is what I am for, 
and I honestly feel that these noonday meet- 
ings will come as near solving the problem 
as anything I know of. I thank you. 


MR. W. H. GRAY: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: The Chairman has asked 
that we all be brief. It’s a hot day and I am 
going to give you a cold luncheon with a lit- 
tle iced tea, because that’s what we have at 
a good many of our noonday luncheons in 
Cleveland. One big objection to the noonday 
luncheon is the time consumed in eating (we 
have some big eaters—notice our President, 
who spoke to you a while ago, he’s pretty 
well kept and he gets fed there every week), 
so that we provide a menu which will not 
take long to serve. 

We spend our time in exchanging infor- 
mation and when I say exchanging informa- 
tion I mean it. We don’t come in and merely 
report bad accounts, but we report good, bad 
and indifferent accounts. We give up our 
good hand as well as our bad one. The entire 
deck is used in playing the game at these 
noonday luncheons. We even have the joker 
in sometimes. 

I am going to invite you all to this lunch- 
eon today. It’s on me. We meet at 12:15 and 
you be there at 12:15 or you will get cold 
soup. If you get there at 12:17 that means 
cold soup. We save some time and you don’t 


save any money. The other luncheons (except 
today) are on you—you pay for them your- 
selves. 

We have an attendance of approximately 35 
as an average throughout the summer. The 
luncheon takes about thirty minutes. The 
members who come to the meeting bring with 
them reports on small cards and present them 
to the office boy (I am the office boy.) I read 
those cards and the report given on them. 
If it’s a new account we say so, and the 
members answer by number and the man 
who has presented that card asks for the in- 
formation that they have on that account and 
he gets it. Sometimes it takes a block and 
tackle to pull it out of a fellow if it is an 
exceptionally good account, but he comes 
across. 

The bad accounts are read, lost addresses, 
any information that is turned in. After the 
meeting, that information is taken and as- 
sembled in the central office or clearing house, 
and put on the master cards. The infor- 
mation given at that same meeting is also used 
as the basis for a bulletin which we send out 
each week, and oftener if the information and 
occasion demand. 

I have covered the time argument which is 
used against the noonday meetings by saying 
that we get them over very quickly and get 
through with our business and let the men get 
back to their desk. I believe that’s a good 
argument, too, because I find it presented to 
me in asking people to come to the: meetings. 
They say: “Oh, I can’t spare the time.” Now, 
the man or woman (and we have probably 50 
per cent attendance of women at our meet- 
ings) who cannot spend the time to attend 
a noonday luncheon, is to me very much like 
the ostrich who shoves his head under the 
sand and believes he is protected. That man 
is going to be on the same job he’s on today 
ten years from today. I believe, and I think 
you will agree with me, that the man or 
woman who co-operates and comes across in 
full with his information, giving and receiving 
alike, is the man who is going ahead, and } 
find this to be true in Cleveland. I had a par- 
ticularly fine opportunity to study not only 
the credit man and woman, but the retail 
merchant, and the retail merchant is picking 
the man and woman for the best jobs in the 
town, who co-operate. 


The broadening effects of those meetings 
are fine. I believe that the thirty or forty 
people who attend those meetings are better 
able to meet their customers and better able 
to send them away smiling than the one who 
spends his eight or ten hours in his two-by- 
four office and gets a crab on before the after- 
noon is over aud sends somebody away sore 
and loses a customer. 


Besides the broadening influence we are 
sometimes asked: “Well, what good is it other 
than I give up my information and you give 
up yours?” We will pass that. I asked a 
man the other day what he would take in 
dollars and cents to continue those meetings 
if they were to be discontinued today. He 
said: “I can’t estimate it.” He said: “It has 
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been worth to me alone, as a credit man for 
this concern, several hundred dollars besides 
the credit information I get. I’m able to call 
up Bill and ask for information if I have to, 
and it’s the same with anybody in the Asso- 
ciation.” 


Mr. Price of New York, came as close to 
stating the truth relative to co-operation of 
anyone that I have heard at any convention 
we have had. I just want to ask for more co- 
operation. I believe that in Cleveland we 
have the best co-operation tu be found any- 
where in the country and I admit it isn’t 
over 30 or 40 per cent, and that is stretch- 
ing it a whole lot, to tell the truth, when 
you speak of co-operation, for there isn’t a 
city in the country (and I do not except any) 
that is getting over 50 per cent co-operation, 
and when you get over and beyond that 
point and begin to turn in everything that 
you expect to get back when you ask for in- 
formation from the other fellow, you are 
going to be able to deliver the firms 100 per 
cent—and not before! 


In other words, it’s like the bank account. 
If you put money in you're going to be able 
to take money out on a rainy day. If you 
don’t, you’re not going to and I believe some 
of us are going to get awfully wet when it 
rains. 


MR. BIALECKS (Milwaukee): Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: In Milwaukee, 
our happy family (as Mr. Genens has called 
it) meets once a week on every Thursday, at 
a noonday luncheon and we take up about an 
hour and a half at our meetings. We take 
thirty minutes for our luncheon and about 
an hour for discussion. While the luncheon 
is being served, the members hand in the 
names of the persons who are to be discussed 
at the succeeding meeting. These cards are 
gathered and handed to the Secretary, who 
brings the record of these persons to the next 
meeting. These names are read and the ex- 
perience of the various members present 
given. 

At almost every one of our meetings it has 
developed that some member has derived some 
direct benefit from these discussions. Ac- 
counts which could not be located were dis- 
closed here in these meetings and the collec- 
tion of the account has resulted. These dis- 
cussions are, so to speak, a school for the 
Credit Men, where they exchange credit in- 
formation and learn the other fellow’s trou- 
bles aand tell their troubles and they all learn 
from each other. It seems to me that that 
is real co-operation. 

At the very beginning, when we started 
these noonday luncheons, we had outside 
speakers come in to talk to us, but while their 
talks were highly interesting, they didn’t solve 
our own problems. We found that these dis- 
cussions of our own affairs and of our own 
troubles at these noonday meetings were far 
more profitable and that is the way we con- 
duct them now. (Applause.) 

MR. S. L. GILFILLAN: Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I misconstrued the 
meaning of this noonday luncheon subject. 


In addition to our regular monthly meetings 
where we exchange lists, etc., we have a noon- 
day meeting which is made up of the credit 
men from five of the leading department stores 
and ready-to-wear stores every Wednesday at 
one o’clock and take two hours in which we 
discuss people of particular interest. This 
doesn’t have any bearing on the regular 
monthly meetings. Perhaps each one brings 
in a half dozen names which are discussed, 
and they can be investigated more thoroughly 
than can the long list we hand in each month. 
This being a small meeting, does not require 
any detail and not so much time to discuss 
each one. 


The names are brought by each man, writ- 
ten on a slip of paper 3x5, and the next week 
the men who attend the meeting bring all 
the information they have and give it to the 
meeting. 


In my judgment, this is one of the best 
features in our Association. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will next hear 
from Mr. M. G. Liberman of Memphis upon 
this subject. (Applause.) 


MR. LIEBERMAN: In speaking on the subject 
of luncheons as a medium of exchange of informa- 
tion, it may he stated that while such exchange 
itself should be sufficiently valuable to members 
to insure a large attendance in a city the 
size of Memphis, yet it is only a question of 
time before the names of slow pays will have 
been all read out, or practically all read out, 
and we have already found that from time 
to time members who have been absent from 
a luncheon and missed hearing a name read 
out, will at some future luncheon “submit the 
same name to be read out a second time. 
Therefore, in order to further stimulate in- 
terest in the meetings, and feeling that it 
should not only be among our activities to 
exchange information, but that we should 
have features which are educational, as well 
as entertaining, we have, at frequent inter- 
vals, secured speakers to address our lunch- 
eon meetings—lawyers and other public men, 
besides business men. Under our present ar- 
rangement, our plan is that at every third 
luncheon meeting we shall have one of our 
members tell us how he, or she, run their 
credit and collection departments, as well as 
the lines along which their office management 
is conducted, as some of our Credit Men are 
also office managers. 

We charge members the price asked by the 
hotel for the luncheons, namely, 75 cents a 
plate, pay as you enter. We secure all the 
publicity through the newspapers that we 
can, and have had very good success in this 
respect, all three of our leading daily papers 
giving us space generally twice a week, once 
each announcing the luncheon, and again giv- 
ing an account of what we did, as we usually 
have some special feature on which to hang 
a newspaper story. This publicity has been 
of great benefit in continuing the good re- 
sults which we attained by our pay-up cam- 
paign last winter, keeping, as it does, our As- 
sociation before the public, and we frequently 
mention the campaign and its results. 
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For the benefit of those of you who have 
no luncheon meetings, I should like to state 
that, at the outset, we hesitated before read- 
ing aloud, in the presence of the members 
assembled at the luncheon meetings, the 
names of slow pays and missing debtors, for 
fear that a relative or friend of the party 
whose name was read out might be present, 
and some embarrassment result. However, 
we have, fortunately, never yet had anything 
unpleasant to arise, and we have been con- 
ducting this feature for more than a year. 
However, being the owner and manager of 
the reporting bureau of Memphis, I have 
always taken the precaution to examine our 
files carefully, and try to make absolutely sure 
ihat a party whose name was offered to be 
read out really deserved to have his name so 
aired in public. At times, I have found that 
sich was not the case, party being good pay 
with, perhaps, every firm reporting selling 
lim on a credit except the firm sending in 
his name. In this case, I would communicate 
with the latter firm, and give them the 
enlightenment afforded by our files, with, per- 
haps, suggestions as to how to get their 
woney. However, at the same time, I would 
signify my willingness to read out the name 
if it was insisted upon. But this has never 
been done. 

In addition to the interchange of informa- 
tion, and the short addresses by well-known 
speakers and business men, we very frequently 
have vocal and instrumental music. For this 
purpose, we secure the very best talent of 
our city, who cheerfully contribute the enter- 
tainment. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to state here 
that besides being the owner and manager 
of the reporting bureau in Memphis, I am 
also Secretary of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, and have found that the two 
activities blend most harmoniously. And I 
believe that this will always be the case with 
any individual owner of a reporting bureau 
who co-operates with the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, and helps them grow, for grow 
they will. 

Our luncheon meetings have been very 
pleasant, as well as profitable, affairs. There 
is always present a most excellent spirit of 
good fellowship. and never yet has there been 
a single occurrence of an unpleasant nature. 
This is due in very great measure to the 
splendid tact and judgment of our President, 
Mr. Geo. A. Lawo, who enjoys in the highest 
degree the confidence and esteem, not only 
of our organization, but of our entire com- 
munity. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Radway was -to 
present a paper prepared by Mr. James Wil- 
son, the Vice-President of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Worcester. Worcester 
has been put on the map because of the intro- 
duction of the noonday meetings. The 
Worcester association was organized about 
three years ago. They developed a very good 
organization, but it sort of died a natural 
death and at the beginning of last year it was 


‘not meeting at all. Last year Mr. Crowder 


and myself visited there and largely because 
of Mr. Crowder’s work there the Worcester 


association was brought together and they 
were advised to begin their noonday meetings. 
Since that time they very materially have 
increased the membership of the Worcester 
association and the whole thing hinges on the 
noonday meetings. 

Before the convention closes I trust you 
will be permitted to hear just how they are 
doing it in Worcester, Mass., and it is a 
splendid example of what can be accomplished 
by the right kind of noonday luncheon meet- 
ings. 

Mr. Wilson’s paper follows here. 


NOONDAY LUNCHEON MEETINGS AS A 
MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE OF INFOR- 
MATION AMONG MEMBERS OF LO- 
CAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN. 


By James Wilson, Vice-President Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Worcester; Treas- 
urer and Credit Manager, Denholm & 
McKay Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Mr. President, Credit Men and Ladies of the 
National Association of Retail Credit Men: 
First permit me on behalf of the Credit Men 
and Women of Worcester, the “City of Pros- 
perity,” otherwise known as “The Heart of the 
Commonwealth,” to extend to our sister or- 
ganizations in convention assembled from all 
parts of this broad land of ours, our cordial 
greetings. The “Heart of the Commonwealth” 
through its live organization, The Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Worcester, beats in uni- 
son with that spirit of co-operation and help- 
fulness which has impelled you to come hun- 
dreds and some of you thousands of miles to 
exchange ideas, gain and give information, and 
learn from the leading retail credit experts of 
this country,—in a word—to educate yourselves 
still further in the many phases of that vast 
subject “Credit.” Also may we not congratu- 
late you on the wonderful increase in mem- 
bership, accomplished through the persistent 
and efficient work of your Executive Secretary, 
Mr. L. S. Crowder, and an enthusiastic coterie 
of fellow workers. In this work Worcester 
has played an important part, having affiliated 
its entire membership with the National Asso- 
ciation, furnishing ninety-eight new members 
during the past year in addition to eight who 
were already members. 

There sometimes comes a crisis in the affairs 
ef an organization—as of men,—which when 
properly handled leads on to success. Such a 
crisis came in the affairs of the Worcester 
Association. Organized in 1916 with fifteen 
members it gained in interest and enthusiasm 
until we had over one hundred members. How- 
ever, we found that many of the merchants 
and credit men had jointed the organization to 
take advantage of the wonderful results af- 
forded by the use of the series of collection 
letters issued under the name of the associa- 
tion, bearing the names of all the members, and 
furnished at cost. For some time a dinner 
meeting was held in the evening each month, 
except during the summer months. We had 
music and community singing. Eloquent, 
forceful speakers, and experts in credit, sales- 
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manship, business administration and other 
subjects were brought from New York, Boston, 
Los Angeles, Springfield and other large cen- 
ters in addition to local speakers. Notwith- 
standing our best efforts we could not seem to 
induce an average attendance of more than 
twenty-five except during the first few enthusi- 
astic meetings. After the novelty wore off the 
attendance at the meetings dwindled from num- 
bers ranging from forty to seventy down to 
twenty to thirty. The trouble seemed to be 
that the members lost interest because very 
few of them could be induced to take any part 
in the meetings, probably from nervousness, 
diffidence and lack of experience in speaking in 
public. Thus the members were not learning 
from each other and were not getting from 
the meetings any real benefit. We were con- 
fronted by the realization that gradual disso- 
lution was inevitable unless we could find a 
remedy. Finally, last November, Mr. L. S. 
Crowder, National Secretary, and Mr. Sidney 
E. Blandford, President of the National Asso- 
ciation, were invited to attend our November 
meeting. As a result interest and enthusiasm 
were revived. We voted to join the National 
Association in a body, to substitute noonday 
luncheons for evening meetings, and to educate 
our members to participate in the meetings. 


This change in our policy turned impending 
failure into a marked success. We now con- 
duct two noon-day luncheons each and every 
month. We have learned from experience that 
among others there are *wo outstanding fac- 
tors that make for increased attendance. One 
is a nominal charge for the luncheon, so that 
no one will stay away on a plea of excessive 
cost. We pay 75 cents for a substantial and 
satisfactory luncheon. Secondly, we arrange 
that the meetings shall be short, snappy and 
so full of interest that when the chairman an- 
nounces “Time’s up,” everyone is sorry that 
we can’t stay longer. After every meeting 
groups of members can be seen discussing 
some of the interesting points that have been 
brought up. We lunch for thirty minutes and 
thirty minutes more are devoted to the subject 
assigned for discussion, one hour in all. We 
have music during the luncheon and singing 
of popular songs, our best singer acting as 
song leader. This has the effect of putting us 
all in a happy mood. 


Each meeting is conducted by a committee 
of three or five members appointed by the 
President. The luncheon committee always in- 
cludes ladies and meets twice before each 
luncheon meeting and chooses a chairman who 
presides at the noonday luncheon. This com- 
mittee also selects a subject to be discussed 
at the meeting. The Committee is changed for 
every meeting, so that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to serve on a luncheon committee. As 
an additional means of stimulating attendance, 
at nearly every meeting some merchant offers 
an attendance prize. During the luncheon each 
member writes his or her name on a card. The 
cards are then collected in a hat and one is 
drawn out by a member. selected by the Presi- 
dent. The lucky winner gets a prize such as 
one-half ton coal, a dozen photos, silk gloves, 


hosiery or underwear, chicken and fixings, 
5-lb. box candy, etc. Sometimes a booby prize 
furnishes much merriment. We have no out- 
side speakers and our members are encouraged 
to make three and five minute talks on the sub- 
ject under discussion. -Some of the topics dis- 
cussed have been—‘What essentials are neces- 
sary in the opening of an account.” “Tracing 
the slips, what method is best adapted to safe- 
guard ourselves against loss caused by this 
class of delinquents.” “Are there any advan- 
tages to be derived in charging interest on 
overdue accounts.” “To what extent shall 
partial payments be allowed on thirty day ac- 
counts.” “How I collect overdue accounts.” 
“Disputed claims, can we arbitrate between our 
members and their customers.” “Credit insur- 
ance, has it advantages.” “How can we pre- 
vent fradulent purchasing on charge accounts.” 
“How long should an account be allowed to 
run before steps are taken to enforce collec- 
tion.” These meetings have created and main- 
tained so much interest and enthusiasm that 
the average attendance since they were in- 
augurated last November has been fifty-five. 
As a result men and women who never before 
spoke in public have learned how to express 
themselves in public and think on their feet. 
They have gained new ideas and information 
from others, and because of the increased 
knowledge absorbed they have become more 
valuable to their employers. Another result 
of these meetings has been our decision to con- 
duct in Worcester a campaign of publicity to 
educate the charge customers toward the 
meeting of their obligations when due. This 
“Pay vour bills” campaign is now under way 
and improvement in collections is already 
noted. As a result of action taken at one of 
our noonday luncheons, the Worcester Asso- 
ciation played an important part in the passage 
of the bad check law in Massachusetts which 
became effective July 30, 1919. Every Wor- 
cester legislator was interviewed by a member 
of our association and every Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Worcester voted in favor of 
the act. As an indication of the value placed 
on these meetings and the appreciation in 
which they are held as a medium of exchange 
of information among members of the Wor- 
cester Association let me say that when it was 
suggested that the meetings be discontinued 
during July and August it was unanimously 
voted to continue them during the summer. 
One member said, “In and out of season the 
skips are continually skipping, and like the 
poor, the dead beats and the delinquents are 
always with us and it therefore behooves us to 
be eternally vigilant.” The Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Worcester, because of the splen- 
did spirit of co-operation, interest, loyalty and 
enthusiasm induced by our noonday luncheon 
meetings look with confidence into the future. 


MR. F. P. SHOCKLEY (Spokane): Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am not 
a speaker. If you will remember, I am the 
first one who has made that statement today. 


Spokane was organized seven or eight years 
ago. At that time we were meeting at night. 
We found that wasn’t very satisfactory, su 
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we started to meet every Wednesday noon and 
we begin to eat promptly at 12:15 and close 
promptly at 1s We bring to the President 
anything we wish to report on and he reads 
off that name. That name gets a thorough 
discussion, and, believe me, it is thorough, too. 


When our association was first organized 
we had a hard time getting the members to 
loosen up, but now we tell everything we 
know. I really believe that if the father of 
any credit man came up for discussion he’d 
tell us if he was bad pay. The co-operation 
we get is really wonderful and it is all on 
account of our noonday luncheon meetings. 
The names of the good pay come up the same 
as the bad pay. This information is taken into 
the headquarters where all names go on a 
mimeographed letterhead and they are sent 
out to all the members present. They, in 
turn, put down the information that they have 
on that customer on a card which again goes 
back to headquarters and there it is all com- 
piled. On that card is the amount due, the 
amount past due, the number of reporting 
prompt, the number reporting fair, slow and 
so on down the line. In that way we have a 
very complete record file. 

We have a membership of something like 
sixty-five and last year we had an average 
attendance at these noonday luncheons of 
about forty-five, and I think these luncheons 
are the keystone to the co-operation of the 
whole credit association. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: We will next have the 
report of the Committee to Establish Closer 
Relations with the National Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. Mr. W. H. J. Taylor of New York 
is the chairman of that committee. (Applause.) 

MR. TAYLOR: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This is a very important committee and I 
believe in time very much good is going to 
come through a closer affiliation between the 
National Dry Goods Association and our 
National Association. They are so closely 
allied, in fact, interwoven (as I say in my 
report) that I believe in time every merchant 
who is a member of the National Association 
whose credit man is not a member of our 
National Association or of the local associ- 
ation will be forced to join it through the 
influence brought to bear on these merchants 
by our association, and I trust that whoever 
may be on the next committee will do all 
they can to bring about a closer affiliation 
than I have been able to do for reasons as 
explained in my report. 


The printed report follows here: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO ESTABLISH 
CLOSER RELATIONS WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 
AND THE RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


To the Board of Directors Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association: 


Gentlemen: Your Committee to Establish 
Closer Relations with the National Dry Goods 
Association has met with very little, if any, 
success, for the reason that Mr. Lew Hahn, 
the National Secretary of the National Dry 
Goods Association, has been absent from his 


office a large part of his time, and was com- 
pelled to be in Washington on the Luxury Tax. 

However, the chairman had the pleasure of 
meeting with him and going over the matter. 
He claims that we are very closely allied with 
their association, and he sees no reason why 
much good could not come from closer affili- 
ation, and that their association stands ready 
to do everything possible to do so. 

He referred me to Mr. F. W. Aldred, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Gladding Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, R. I., who has charge of mat- 
ters such as our committee had in hand. Your 
chairman took the matter up with Mr. Aldred, 
and he advised me to write a letter along lines 
which I thought they could best co-operate, 
and that he would have it published in their 
monthly bulletin and comment upon it. 

Your chairman wrote a letter, copy of which 
is attached to this report, and is in hopes that 
it will be the means of merchants taking more 
interest in their Credit Department and recom- 
mending their credit men, who are not already 
affiliated with our National Association and 
local association to do so at once. 


One of the drawbacks of this committee is 
that the membership was too far apart, and 
the chairman suggests that committees of this 
kind be made up of men living in the same 
city. The National Dry Goods Association’s 
headquarters is in New York, and a man in 
Pittsburgh could do very little for it. If the 
committee had been made up of New York 
members, perhaps better results would have 
been obtained. This is merely a suggestion, 
and not a reflection on our worthy President, 
because I believe he has worked very hard for 
our association, and in making the appoint- 
ments he has used his own good judgment, but 
I think that we could profit by our own experi- 
ence, using it as a good point for the future. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. J. TAYLOR, Chairman, 
HUGO BALM, 
Cc. F. JACKSON, 
Committee. 


Mr. Lew Hahn, Secretary, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

My dear Mr. Hahn: 

As Chairman of the Committee to Establish 
Closer Relations Between the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, I take this oppor- 
tunity to bring the matter to your attention, 
and ask you to refer to my letter to the proper 
committee of your association. 


As I see it, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association are very closely allied, and 
that retail credits are of vital interest to every 
member of your association, and as charge 
accounts represent the largest part of all retail 
business where credit is given, I feel that much 
good could be done by your association for 
the retail credit men of the country by having 
the merchants see to it that their credit men 
are members of the local retail credit men’s 
organizations, also the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, and in towns where 
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there is no local association of retail credit 
men, to have their credit men associate them- 
selves with the National Association, and do 
what they can for the betterment of retail 
credits in their own town. 

Reforms in credits can only be brought 
about by co-operation. The bad debt loss, 
due to lack of co-operation, is enormous, and 
can be very much curtailed if the retail credit 
men of this country would organize along the 
lines of the National Credit Men’s Association 
(which is wholesale). They have a member- 
ship of about 30,000 and are a potential force 
in legislation and other matters of vital inter- 
est to the members of their association. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
is growing very fast and is getting to be a 
force for the betterment of evils existing in 
the retail dry goods business, and I believe 
that one of the greatest reforms to be brought 
about among the members of your association 
is the betterment of retail credits by the inter- 
change of references among dealers in various 
lines. 

I would appreciate your bringing this before 
the proper committee for their action, and I, 
personally, as well as our National Associ- 
ation, would be only too glad to co-operate 
with your association in any way possible. 
If there is any matter that our association 
can be of help to the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, you have but to com- 
mand us. 


The Retail Credit Men’s National Associ- 
ation feels that it is really part of your asso- 
ciation on account of it being so closely allied, 
and its interest is of vital interest to all retail 
merchants who give credit to their customers. 

The National Convention of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association meets in St. Paul, 
August 19th next, and if there is anything 
that you have in mind whereby our associ- 
ation can be of help to your association, I 
would be very glad if you will have the matter 
brought before our convention, either by ad- 
dressing a communication to our President, 
Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, c/o R. H. White & 
Co., Boston, Mass., or to our Secretary, Mr. 
A. J. Kruse, 603 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
or by attending the convention yourself, in 
person. 


With kindest personal regards, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. J. TAYLOR, Chairman, 


THE PRESIDENT: On account of the 
lateness of the hour we will omit the discus- 
sion unless Mr. Genens feels he has something 
of importance that he can give to us very 
briefly. There will be some time provided at 
a later meeting for discussion on this subject. 

MR. GENENS: I just want to say that 
with reference to our relation with the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association that most 
of us delegates are hired men. We might 
think up something very pretty here, decide 
on something that is to our way of thinking 
very logical and good business principle, but 
if we get home and speak with the “boss” or 
“the old man” and he says, “No, it’s very nice, 
but we’re going to do it this way,” why all 


our efforts here are null. In other words, 
we've got to co-operate with the boss; we’ve 
got to get his way of thinking and I believe 
all we’ve got to do in this connection is simply 
this: 

Most of us here represent our bosses, who 
are directly represented in the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Dry Goods Merchants and 
all we have to do is to do the work at home 
when we get back to our office and work it 
in there gradually, take our ideas in and get 
them to thinking our way and then I believe 
we will be able to sail along very nicely with 
anything that we may decide here. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next item on the 
program, gentlemen, is the report of the Leg- 
islative Committee. Mr. Fischer of Washing- 
ton, the Chairman of that Committee, is not 
here. At a later session our Secretary will 
have some matters of importance to present 
if Mr. Fischer fails to appear. 

Announcements. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The convention was called to order at 10 
o’clock by President Blandford. 


THE PRESIDENT: The convention will 
please come to order and delegates will stand 
for the invocation. Rev. Walter S. Howard, 
Rector of the Christ Episcopal Church of St. 
Paul, will invoke the blessing of Almighty 
God on this assembly. 

Singing by the J. L. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the convention: I think perhaps there is 
not a man or woman in this assemblage who 
is not familiar with the fact that there is in 
this country another great organization of 
credit men, wholesale credit men—an organ- 
ization that has been in existence a great 
many years and has now reached a total 
membership, I believe, of about thirty thou- 
sand members—something for us to aspire to. 
We are very glad to recognize this great 
organization of wholesale credit men as the 
parent organization. 

We have with us this morning a Director 
from the wholesale credit organization, Direc- 
tor for St. Paul, and I have very great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you this morning Mr. 
Victor Robertson who will bring the greetings 
from that great organization. (Applause.) 


MR. ROBERTSON: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: It gives 
me great pleasure to extend to you a cordial 
greeting from the National Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation and to offer you encouragement and 
co-operation in the building of your splendid 
organization. 


Jvdson Quartette. 


Prepared paper here follows: 


It gives me great pleasure to extend to you 
a cordial greeting from the National Credit 
Men’s Association and to offer you encourage- 
ment and co-operation in the building of your 
splendid organization. 

The relations between the Wholesaler and 
Retailer are cordial and intimate in every way. 
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We are very much interested in your activ- 
ities, because they are constructive and lead to 
improved and up-to-date business methods in 
which we are mutually interested. 

Our departments of service do not cover 
the same ground; but there is a similarity in 
our activities. 

The Interchange of ledger experience is one 
of these. 

This is one of our most important depart- 
ments. 

Our Interchange Bureaus are growing in 
number and efficiency, and the supervision is 
being centralized in the National Office to a 
considerable extent. 

We find this necessary to create a uniformity 
of operation and to stimulate interest and ef- 
ficiency for the betterment of the service. 

In your Associations this department of serv- 
ice seems to take the form of co-operation in 
50 local Associations and private ownership in 
82. 

As to the relative efficiency I am not advised 
but I am quite sure that constructive co-opera- 
tion in this department will be productive of 
satisfactory results. 

To establish 100% efficiency, however, will 
require unqualified support and careful super- 
vision. 

The conference of the joint committees on 
co-operation at our National Office, in May, 
indicates our imterest in your activities. 

A common interest is now established which 
will lead to more intimate relations. 

Our aspirations are the same; we have much 
in common. 

We are both vitally interested in bankruptcy 
and commercial legislation. 

Our legislative committees have a large re- 
sponsibility and will work together. 

I am sure the suggestion of occasional joint 
meetings of our local Associations will meet 
with your approval and be productive of mutual 
benefits. 

In both Associations the dominating influ- 
ence is good fellowship out of which grows the 
co-operative spirit. 

The net result is service. 

Practical politics gives way to an ideal sys- 
tem of harmonious adjustment in the matter of 
leadership. 

In your day’s work you have the human 
touch with your customers. 

You know them personally. 

In this you have a great advantage. 

The human side of credits is interesting. 

What you are after is not what the custom- 
er has, so much as what his earning capacity 
or income is, and what he does with it. 

You have your customers well in hand 
through this personal touch. 

They cannot easily get beyond your control. 

It is quite different with us. 

We are not so well acquainted with our cus- 
— and they are generally far away. 

e all are after business in a constructive 
Bh 

We must help get the business and get the 
money. 

The up-to-date credit man is an optimist; a 
business builder through liberal credits, and is 


a good loser within the limitation allowed for 
waste. 

A small credit loss is not always the test of 
efficiency. 

Profitable business justifies a normal loss 
and to grow we must have volume. 

All credit men, wholesale and retail, have 
the opportunity to do constructive work in 
their department and it is to be presumed they 
use their opportunity. 

Your possibilities of membership are greater 
than ours. 

Our membership as reported to our Seventh 
Convention, in 1902, was 4,004. 

This is your seventh convention and you 
have a membership of about 5,000. 

The membership reported to our 24th Con- 
vention in June was 29,552. 

The largest trade organization in the world, 

Your Association therefore has a wonderful 
future and ‘we hope interest and enthusiasm 
will keep you growing until our two associa- 
tions will have a combined membership of 
over 100,000; 100% efficient. 

We should take a prominent place in the 
commercial life of the nation. 

We wish you all kinds of success and en- 
couragement in your deliberations. 

We hove you will enjoy your visit to St. 
Paul. 

Our St. Paul Credit Men’s Association wel- 
comes you cordially and every member will be 
most happy to extend to you individually and 
collectively every possible courtesy. 

Our doors are open to you. 

We hope you will feel at home with us. 

Announcements. 

THE PRESIDENT: Our first work on the 
program this morning, gentlemen, is the report 
of the Committee on Credit Department 
Methods. Chairman is Mr. W. T. Snider of 
St. Louis. (Applause.) 

MR. SNIDER: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I wish to submit the following 
report of the Committee on Credit Depart- 
ment Methods of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association: 


Printed report follows here: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT METHODS OF THE 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Your committee respectfully submits the 
following report of its work for the past year 
for your consideration. While there are many 
subjects that are of interest to the credit 
man, we have chosen several of the more 
important ones to which we wish to direct 
your attention. 

The committee feels that a great deal of 
good has come from the publishing of blanks 
and forms in “The Credit World,” and sin- 
cerely trust that a greater number will be 
printed the ensuing year. It enlightens one 
to learn what your brother credit man is 
doing in different localities, and by picking 
up suggestions, one can perfect his own 
blanks to a marked degree, and each of us 
should give the new committee our hearty 
support. 
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We recommend that credit departments 
should have their own stationery, and have 
been advocating and encouraging the use of 
the emblem of our association thereon. We 
not only feel that it gives good publicity 
to our assocition, but will encourage co- 
operation between its members. Inquiries 
addressed to banks will be shown more con- 
sideration, and in many instances will be 
answered without the usual notification: 
“Please remit twenty-five cents for reply.” A 
cut of the emblem may be had of our secre- 
tary at a nominal cost» and can be used in 
lithographing of your stationery. It is quite 
a neat one, and will be a dignified ornament 
thereon. We feel that a committee of three 
should be appointed in each city to further 
the general use of the emblem by all the 
members of their association. 

There has been considerable discussion as 
to a uniform application blank, which your 
committee does not feel is practical, as the 
requirements are not the same in the differ- 
ent localities; while one city might require 
certain data that would be foreign to another. 
We do feel that a uniform size and a general 
heading with the use of our emblem should 
be adopted, and the credit men in their local- 
ity or city could agree upon the wording to 
be used. This would be a uniform blank for 
their locality. At nearly all of our conven- 
tions this subject has been before us, but the 
requirements and ideas of one city are at 
such a variance to those of others, we have 
been unable to make any progress, but feel 
that if the individual members would give a 


helping hand to the committee, a uniform 
blank could be worked out locally, and to all 
intent will serve the same purpose as if it 
were universal. 


A uniform inquiry blank has been prepared, 
and copies printed on pages 47 and 48, and we 
ask that you give it your earnest thought. 
We have endeavored to make it as simple and 
easy to answer as possible without overlook- 
ing the essential questions to be answered. 
It would be a mistake to have a complicated 
blank, as it would not be answered intelli- 
gently in many instances, as the credit men 
themselves cannot personally make these re- 
plies, but have to depend upon subordinates, 
and in some instances where they would be 
competent to reply intelligently to an intri- 
cate blank, the answer that would generally 
be received would be under the heads of 
“Remarks”—“‘A small, but satisfactory ac- 
count,” ignoring the many questions asked. 
We feel that the number of questions on this 
blank can be intelligently answered by one 
who has had some experience in credit work, 
and at the same time covers the ground of 
the necessary credit information desired. 


The committee wishes to thank the mem- 
bers who have been so good as to assist us 
in our work, and trust that more members 
will take a greater interest in the Credit 
Department Methods the coming year. 


W. T. SNIDER, Chairman, 
J. R. HEWITT, 
C. J. ALLEN, 


Committee. 
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(OVER) 


MR. CREDIT MAN: 


"iS members of the Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 

A) ciation, realizing the value of co-operation and or- 

ganized effort along credit lines, we will cheerfully 

“A@ex| assist you in credit matters at any time, and hope 

that you will always feel free to call upon us. We urge upon 

you, and all of your retail credit friends, the importance of 

becoming members of this association, whose objects are 
stated in the by-laws as follows: 





Objects of the Association 


SECTION 1. The object of this Association shall be to 
organize Retail Credit Men and Local Associations of 
Retail Credit Men throughout America into one Na- 
tional body. 


SEC. 2. To bring its members into closer relationship for 
the purposes of interchanging ideas and rendering 
mutual assistance. 

SEC. 3. To disseminate at regular and frequent intervals 
literature bearing on the subject of retail credits, and 
the fullest interchange of all credit information between 
all its members, individual or organized. 


SEC. 4. To concentrate effort and thereby have at com- 
mand a more powerful influence in matters of legis- 
lation and law enforcements and to perform such other 
kindred lines of work as the members of this Associ- 
ation may determine upon in the manner hereinafter 
described. 











Should you have a local association of Retail Credit Men, 
we would urge the importance of their affiliation as an organization. 


We should like very much to have you read the Convention 
number of our official publication, the ““Credit World,” contain- 
ing a full report of the last Annual Convention, or our regular 
monthly bulletin, which will be promptly mailed if you will 
kindly signify a willingness to receive this complimentary num- 
ber, without any obligation whatsoever. 


The value of full and complete credit co-operation and 
membership in our National Association cannot be overestimated. 


Address: 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
613 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE PRESIDENT: In the absence from 
the hall of Mr. Farmfield, we will next hear 
from Mr. C. F. Jackson of St. Louis, on the 
subject, “Classification of Accounts.” (Ap- 


plause.) 

MR. JACKSON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: When I was asked to make a 
little talk on the classification of accounts I 
didn’t know that I was going to be put on 
the program. I came over yesterday and 
found that my name is here for a talk I have 
not prepared a set speech as I go into these 
conventions hoping to get all I can out of 
them. 


I was not entirely clear as to just what our 
President meant by the classification of ac- 
counts—whether he intended that I should 
talk on the classification of individuals or 
whether I should talk on the classification of 
ledgers, so I took the matter up with the 
President and also several of the gentlemen 
present and they were just about as much at 
sea as | was, so I decided that I would classify 
both as best I could in just as short a space 
of time as possible. 

First take the classification of individuals, 
classing them in numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4. I would 
take class 1, which means men of wealth and 
good standing. To start on I would pass 
them up very quickly. I would classify them 
for their wants as far as they could get them 
from us. Class 2, men of moderate means 
drawing salaries from $3,500 to $5,000—if their 
records were all right, possibly they were not 
men of very much means, I would give them 
moderate limits, say to $100 to $150, in some 
cases as high as $250, and the circumstances 
always govern those things and very often we 
might give them a great deal more while in 
other cases not quite so much. 


We then go to class 3, which are substantial 
little accounts, men drawing salaries from $1,- 
500 to $1,800, little home owners and people of 
that kind. I would take those along with good 
records; I would pass them $50, $75 and in 
some cases $100, depending on reports on them. 


Then we get down to the class that gives 
us all more or less trouble and that is the 
small wage earners. In that I would take 
clerks and stenographers and railroad clerks— 
men and women drawing from $65 to $100. 
I think when we give them a limit of $40 to 
$50 we are stretching the point and I might 
say that I have some on my books drawing 
those salaries that I’ve arisen some morn- 
ings to find they owe me $100 and in some 
cases $150, but I didn’t know it before they 
had gotten the goods. 

That is the way I would class the indi- 
viduals. There are variations, of course; we 
can’t always tell about those things. 


As to the ledgers, in Class No. 1 come our 
city ledgers. Those are the city thirty-day 
accounts. Class No. 2 would be our country 
accounts. They are much easier to locate in 
that way, as we have a great many ledgers. 
Class No. 3 (I merely give you this to show 
what we are doing) is police accounts. That 
means uniform accounts, as we usually have 
the contract for police uniforms. We sell 
those on terms of one-third cash and half 


of the balance in thirty days and the balance 
in sixty days. 
Then we come to Class No. 4, our contract 


and lease accounts. That is all time payment 
business. 


That is the way we classify our ledger 
accounts. I don’t know that I have anything 
further to say on the subject, as I think that 
about covers the ground from the classifica- 
tion standpoint. However, I am open to hear 
someone else talk on this subject, as it is a 
very vital subject to me, inasmuch as our 
contract and lease accounts are growing very, 
very rapidly. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. R. J. Farnfield of 
the Wm. Taylor & Son Company of Cleveland 
will now discuss the subject of Collections by 
the Use of the Telephone. (Applause.) 


MR. FARNFIELD: We have found this 
method of collection very satisfactory. An 
account of sixty days old goes to our tele- 
phone collector who gets in touch with the 
customer, using what we call a standard form 
of approach. For instance he has this card 
before him giving the name, address and busi- 
ness connection, the date and amount of last 
payment and a statement of the account. I 
have here a card to Mrs. A. B. Blank on East 
First Street. July Ist she paid us $25 on 
account, leaving a balance of May and June 
of $35. 

He calls, inquires if he is speaking to Mrs. 
A. B. Blank, finds that he is, then puts the 
question in this way: “Our records show a 
balance due the Wm, Taylor & Son Co. of 
$35 covering purchases in May and June. Is 
this correct?” In that way giving an oppor- 
tunity for the customer to reply if there is 
an adjustment pending, an error in the bill, 
and usually receives an approximate date of 
payment. If not, he indirectly leads to it. 


Naturally, the person holding that position 
requires a great deal of tact, good nature and 
persistence. When he gets that date, his card 
is signaled, come up again at that time, is 
looked up and immediately he calls if the 
payment has not been received, using another 
approach, inquiring possibly if it has been 
overlooked or is already in the mail. 


We use that also on our out-of-town ac- 
counts, using the long distance call, that only 
where our usual collection letters have failed 
to bring a response and we have found that 
that long distance call puts the matter before 
the customer in such a way that we usualiy 
get a satisfactory response. 


Possibly the objection might be raised that 
the collector is at a disadvantage because he 
doesn’t know the conditions existing at the 
other end of the wire, but the advantage is 
that you are talking direct to your customer. 
In your letter you are not. You have to 
picture him. And there might be a party at 
the house. In one actual instance in our 
experience the man we were calling happened 
to be in the bathtub. He put on a bathrobe. 
came to the ’phone, and after he had had our 
polite approach he told us to go some place 
that was hotter than St. Paul was yesterday. 
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However, on our sixty day and older accounts 
we have found it an extremely satisfactory 
method. In fact, the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvantages with us. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The next subject, gen- 
tlemen, is “Analysis of Accounts to Deter- 
mine Worth,” by Mr. G. C. Driver of the May 
Company, Cleveland. (Applause.) 


MR. DRIVER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Will you permit me to ask you 
two questions? First, are credit men truth- 
ful? (Showing of hands.) Well, then, I want 
to know how many of you within the last 
twelve months have gone over your ledgers 
and analyzed the accounts carried thereon to 
find out whether or not they are really profit- 
able? (Seven hands raised.) Then I think 
that there should be some way of communicat- 
ing to the rest of, through the Credit World or 
otherwise, just exactly how you went about it 
(laughter), how your customer accepted your 
criticism or suggestion and further, what was 
the net result. Meaning, did you find it neces- 
sary to shut off those accounts entirely or 
were you able to get them to improve their 
methods and become profit earners? 


I suppose the first thing that would occur to 
a credit man in determining the worth of an 
account would be the volume of purchases. 
Quite correct, but are these purchases net? 
That is, have you figured the percentage of re- 
turns? A certain allowance naturally has to 
be made for errors on the part of the seller 
in executing the order. Have you figured how 
long beyond the fixed terms of sale you have 
had to carry the account? Have you figured 
how many unjust claims this customer has 
made? 


I might state here that in Cleveland there 1s 
held regularly a meeting of the adjustors of 
the leading stores where such matters are dis- 
cussed and notes compared. Have you figured 
how many times you have been compelled to 
render duplicate, triplicate, yes and a fourth 
itemized bill? And these always to slow pay- 
ers? Have you had trouble with the account 
because of a family row—‘“Sister Mary bought 
that dress on my account,” or “brother John 
bought that suit on my account?” Mind you! 
These purchases as well as numerous others 
having been made with the permission of the 
customer! 

Have you had claims of fraudulent pur- 
chases? Ladies and gentlemen, I quote the 
word “fraudulent.” Sometimes, I might say 
often, these fraudulent purchases repeat them- 
selves and the whole family knows absolutely 
nothing about them, although the signatures 
on the sales checks covering these fraudulent 
purchases are mighty similar to the signa- 
tures on sales checks for goods already 
charged and paid for. 

Are you able to make a comparison of cur- 
rent sales with previous sales? That is, al- 
though the account may have been profitable 
in the past are the purchases now so small 
that it costs you money to carry the name on 
your ledger? 


Before the war the return abuse became a 
crime, and my! What cxcuses (?) the ladies 


did put up! Because of war conditions the 
merchants have wisely eliminated, or practi- 
cally so, this idea of sending goods out on ap- 
proval thereby greatly reducing the percent- 
age of returns. People who before the war 
were habitual approval customers now carry 
desirable accounts. 

Now listen! Is the credit man’s function 
limited to only seeing that his losses are not 
above normal and quit there?. I say no! He 
is employed to see also that the accounts car- 
ried on his employer’s ledgers are money 
makers and can they be if they are: 

Excess returners? 

Slow payers? 

Makers of unjust claims? 
Troublesome? 

Expensive to handle? 


An account that returns excessively, pays 
slowly, makes unjust claims, that is trouble- 
some, that is expensive to handle not only fails 
to yield you revenue but becomes a source of 
actual loss. What is your answer? (Very 
hearty applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Hugo Baum, of 
Pittsburgh, who was to lead the discussion 
“Personal Calls by Collectors,” has telegraphed 
that he will be unable to come. I will now 
ask Mr. Irving C. Brown, of Bamberger & 
Co., of Newark, N. J., to lead the general dis- 
cussion on these subjects which have been 
presented. 

MR. BROWN: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Convention: I think I ex- 
press the opinion of all the members of this 
convention when I say that we render to those 
who have arranged this program for us our 
sincere thanks. It has been a pleasure to me 
and I have no doubt it has been to you to 
notice that there have been less of the ethical 
and political subjects and more of the practi- 
cal, and it seems to me that those who have 
arranged this program for us in this conven- 
tion have made the entire convention a com- 
mittee of the whole on credit department 
methods and that is as it should be. 


Last night on the boat and at several times 
in the lobbies and around, I have met those 
of my associates who are in this same work 
and we have been comparing notes and prac- 
tices, which is a source of much benefit to 
those who participate in such conversation. 
There is great value in the exchange of ideas 
and to learn how the other fellow is doing his 
work and how he is succeeding. 

One of the subjects given to us has been 
whether we used the telephone or not in col- 
lection work. For myself, I will say that I did 
not use the telephone for collection work 
until a few years ago when I visited Pitts- 
burgh and then after having conferred witn 
several of the credit managers in Pittsburgh, 
I found that they had been using that method 
successfully. 

In Newark we are perhaps conservative—so 
much so that I wasn’t used to your St. Paul 
pop and that was the reason that I was over- 
come here a few minutes ago. Upon my re- 
turn from that convention in Pittsburgh some 
four or five years ago (and it was a conven- 
tion of a parent organization), I tried out the 
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use of the telephone in collection work and I 
want to tell you, gentlemen, that the experi- 
ment was successful and while we felt our 
way for a times yet we now use that method in 
our opinion successfully. 

Another subject discussed here is the per- 
sonal call by collectors—when and why. Now, 
you know and I know that every credit man or 
credit woman has to be guided by local con- 
ditions, their own experiences, their trade and 
the circumstances under which they labor. 
But it would seem that it is necessary to em- 
ploy superior personal collectors and use that 
method of work. I know that some object 
to that and the establishments have no out- 
side representatives. The Bamberger concern, 
which I have the honor to represent, does use 
outside collections. 


If my memory will serve me correctly, I will 
try and quote to you a letter that was re- 
ceived by us. No doubt many of you have had 
similar ones. It was to this effect: The man 
had not received any notice previously of the 
account, had received no bills, he knew noth- 
ing of the amount of the account nor of its 
delinquent condition. He ended up the letter 
by saying, “Of course, you will know that 
everyone has women in their family.” 


Now that was the secret. You probably 
have found, as have I, that under certain cir- 
cumstances the women will withhold the bills 
and statements from the husband and it is 
absolutely necessary in those cases to see that 
a personal representative presents the bill to 
those men, to the one who usually makes the 
payment or should make the payment. 


On the matter of soliciting, I will say this: 
I came up with a very fine party, the New 
York delegation. We had a delightful trip on 
the Lakes and Mr. Taylor said to Mr. Jacobs, 
“That’s a fine umbrella you’re carrying.” 

Jacobs said to Taylor, “Yes.” 

Taylor said, “How much does it cost you to 
carry that umbrella?” 

And Jacobs replied, “Eternal vigilance!” 
(Laughter.) 

Now, gentlemen, we are all carrying um- 
brellas to protect us and our business, and it 
requires eternal vigilance. If you haven't 
found that out by your experience, you soon 
will. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I'd like to ask if Mr. 
Murtaugh, of Chicago, has returned? If not, 
we will take up the subject “Should Charge 
Accounts be Solicited?” Mr. Joseph B. Auer- 
bach, of New York, was to take the affirma- 
tive side and Mr. Taylor to take the negative 
side. Mr. Auerbach is particularly interested 
in this subject. He found, however, that he 
could not make the convention and because he 
is not here I am going to ask Mr. Taylor to 
take the entire subject. (Applause.) 

MR. TAYLOR: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I don’t know whether you can 
hear me this morning, I’ve got a frog in my 
throat. I am very sorry that Mr. Auerbach is 
not here this morning to take the affirmative 
side of this question. Inasmuch as he is ab- 
sent, I will just speak briefly in a general way. 


Should charge accounts be solicited? I sup- 
pose there is hardly a credit man here that ob- 
jects to the soliciting of charge accounts, pro- 
vided that the risk has been looked up before 
offering the account, but personally I am op- 
posed to the indiscriminate soliciting of ac- 
counts. I think it is harmful and it tends to 
cheapen credit. I mean by that where you 
send out and offer an account to a party 
through a telephone book or directory or some 
other list and say, “Your credit is good at our 
store; all you have to do is to come in and 
buy your goods. You don’t need to come to 
the credit department; no questions will be 
asked, the goods will be charged.” I think 
that cheapens credit and I think it is harm- 
ful and I believe that it is not good business 
ethics. 


If our Association stands for anything it 
stands for the betterment of credit conditions 
and not the cheapening of credit conditions, 
and I feel that it is an important subject and 
that we should in some way, before we ad- 
journ, express our views in a resolution that 
we believe the indiscriminate soliciting of 
charge accounts is harmful. It could be 
worded in any way that the majority of mem- 
bers would favor but I believe that we should 
go on record and ring true to what we are 
organized for. 


I thank you, Mr. President. (Applause.) 


MR. GENENS: In view of the statement 
made by Mr. Taylor, I move that the matter 
be referred to the Resolutions Committee to 
the effect that we not favor the indiscriminate 
soliciting of charge accounts. 


Motion seconded and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: We are now going to 
have a little innovation. The J. L. Hudson 
Company Quartette will sing a special song, 
a song which has been composed or dedicated, 
I think, to this convention. (Applause.) 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention, I 
want to tell you in just a few words some- 
thing about this splendid quartette of men 
before you. The J. L. Hudson Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., has organized two quartettes, 
a male quartette and a ladies’ quartette, or- 
ganized and supported entirely by the J. L. 
Hudson Company, which is, as you know, per- 
haps the leading store—I think I am quite cor- 
rect in stating it is the leading department 
store of Detroit. This quartettte is doing 
splendid work, very efficient work, not only in 
connection with the firm they represent but 
throughout the entire community in Detroit. 


These gentlemen are all identified in some 
capacity with the J. L. Hudson Company and 
the same is true of the female quartette. The 
J. L. Hudson Company sent this quartette to 
France, where they remained for six months, 
doing yeoman service in their particular 
capacity of brightening the lives of our boys 
who were serving our country in France at 
that time. (Applause.) In this respect, gen- 
tlemen, this splendid body of men are not only 
rendering a service in their particular com- 
munity or in their particular line of business 
but they have rendered a service to humanity. 
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I also want to say that the J. L. Hudson 
Company, upon my request some three or four 
weeks ago, immediately wrote me that this 
quartette would be sent along here at our 
request, that the J. L. Hudson Company would 
pay the traveling expenses of the quartette 
back and forth. It is a splendid service, gen- 
tlemen, and I am sure it will meet with the 
appreciation and approval of this entire con- 
vention. (Applause.) 

Mr. Crowder has something he wishes te 
present to the convention. 

MR. CROWDER: Members of the Conven- 
tion: The question was asked, “Why is 
Memphis receiving so much publicity?” One 
or two of the delegates called attention to the 
fact that they need it, that the map which has 
been submited by the St. Louis Association 
shows that Memphis is so small they are not 
on the map at all, (Laughter.) 

Singing of special song of Memphis dele- 
gates. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, next in the 
order of the program will be the presentation 
of a plan to establish a clearing house system 
for bad checks. Mr, E. W. Nelson, one of our 
National Directors, will present this plan. Mr. 
Nelson. (Applause.) 

MR. NELSON: The reports in our Credit 
World and special bulletins from the National 
office, as well as from other sources, and our 
personal observations, show that the mer- 
chants of the country are sustaining especial- 
ly large losses on worthless or fraudulent 
checks, drafts and money orders. 


It appears that professional swindlers are 
traveling across the country, in one direction 
or the other, and that they move from place 
to place so quickly that it is very difficult to 
apprehend them, unless prompt and thorough 
action is taken by telegraph and special mail 
bulletins. 

The reports in our Credit World and special 
bulletins from the National office, as well as 
from other sources and our personal observa- 
tions, show that the merchants of the country 
are sustaining especially large losses on 
checks, drafts and money orders found after- 
wards to be worthless or fraudulent, and it is 
high time that a movement is undertaken to 
curb this practice. 

It appears that these professional swindlers 
are traveling across the country in one direc- 
tion or the other, to a very large extent, and 
that they move from place to place so quickly 
that it is very difficult to apprehend them un- 
less prompt and thorough action is taken by 
telegraph and special mail bulletins. 

Readers of our Credit World will remember 
that Barnes, who used many other names, was 
picked up in Bloomington, IIl., because a wide- 
awake credit man in that city had noticed an 
article in a previous issue of the Credit World 
about his operations in several other cities 
and was, therefore, on the lookout for him. 

If Barnes had not played the game so 
long, or so continuously, he would still be at 
large and probably able to continue his 
fraudulent work, after sufficient time had 
elapsed to forget the warning in our Credit 
World. 


The merchants of the country have paid out 
enough on the Barnes worthless checks, alone, 
to finance a thorough system of notifications. 
bulletins, etc., for a long time to come. When 
we multiply the losses in the Barnes case by 
the number of other cases reported in the 
Credit World, and otherwise, during the past 
twelve months, we will see that an amazing 
amount of money has been lost to these 
smooth criminals and that the number of 
cases and amounts lost are increasing very 
rapidly. It therefore seems imperative to have 
some plan adopted during this convention to 
discourage this practice and minimize such 
losses. 


The fact that the most of these criminals 
are found to be following transcontinental 
railroad lines, in some direction, and working 
principally in cities from 10,000 to 200,000, gen- 
erally located from 50 to 300 or 500 miles apart, 
shows the necessity of very prompt action, as 
soon as the fraud is discovered. 


It seems to me that the best results can be 
accomplished under the Zone System, some- 
what along the following lines: 


A zone might properly include territory sur- 
rounding Lincoln and covered by a circle 
reaching Kansas City, St. Joseph, Des Moines, 
Sioux City, Cheyenne, Denver, Wichita and 
Topeka. This is an irregular line, to be sure, 
but will illustrate the plan under considera- 
tion. 


Within this zone, principal and minor re- 
porting cities could be established. 


For convenience in considering this matter, 
let us presume that the cities above namea 
would be treated as principal reporting cities 
It would be desirable to have a central agency 
in each principal city handle bad check mat- 
ters. This might be done through the credit 
reporting bureau or some organization es- 
pecially adapted to this particular work. Each 
city would use some established agency or 
create one. Our own experience with the Po- 
lice Department leads us to believe that much 
better results can be obtained, as a general 
rule, through the credit bureau or our own 
special organization. 


In Lincoln we have a regularly incorporated 
organization known as the “Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Assn.,” who are employed by our local 
Association of Credit Men at an agreed sum 
per month to handle frauds of all kinds, such 
as bank checks, drafts, money orders and 
fraudulent trading upon customers’ charge ac- 
counts. This central bureau quickly obtains a 
good description of the offender, because all 
defrauded members immediately report their 
troubles to that office, which is able to prompt- 
ly handle such cases quite effectively. 

A similar plan of central operation is in 
use in other large cities or could be readily 
established. 

As soon as the central bureau in Lincoln, 
for instance, learns that one or more mem- 
bers have been imposed upon with a bad 
check it would immediately telegraph all pos- 
sible information and description to the cen- 
tral bureau in each of the other principal cities 
in that zone. The central bureau in each city 
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would immediately notify their members and 
Police Department and the minor cities in 
their respective localities. For instance, Lin- 
coln would assume the responsibility of re- 
peating such a telegram to Wahoo, David City, 
Columbus, Central City, Grand Island, Aurora, 
York, Hastings, Holdrege, McCook, Red Cloud, 
Fairbury, Beatrice, Falls City. Omaha would 
take the responsibility of reporting to Fre- 
mont, Plattsmouth, Nebraska City, Auburn, 
Norfolk and other nearby towns of that size. 
Each of the other principal cities in the zone 
would render the same service to their sur- 
rounding good-sized towns. The merchants or 
credit men in each of these minor towns would 
be requested to designate some one person or 
reporting agency in their city, who would 
handle these matters for them. If a fraud of this 
kind is committed upon any merchant in a mi- 
nor city, that fact would be reported to the 
central bureau, in that particular group, who 
would proceed to spread the information as 
first above outlined. 


The victimized city would immediately mail 
a good bulletin to all principal and minor 
cities in the entire zone, above described. 
Wherever possible, this bulletin should con- 
tain a mimeograph or printed facsimile of the 
fraudulent paper, together with such descrip- 
tion as can be furnished of the supposed crim- 
inal. In order to handle this matter as 
promptly as possible, a supply of envelopes, 
stamped and addressed, for the entire zone, 
should be kept on hand, at all times, in each 
of the principal offices in said zone, so that 
bulletins could be mailed in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


A sufficient number of these bulletins should 
be mailed to the central agency in each prin- 
cipal city or town for their assistance in 
quickly passing this information, first hand, 
to their members, the banks, and the Police 
Department. 

In addition to the foregoing, I would have a 
copy of the original message wired immediate- 
ly to the National office; also have a liberal 
supply of bulletins sent to the National office, 
who would issue notices by wire. if deemed 
advisable, as well as by letter, to the principal 
cities in zones, near the zone where the crime 
had occurred. 


All telegrams issued by the bureau of an 
offended city should be sent collect, so that 
each community would pay its fair share for 
the information received. Some equitable 
plan should be evolved for handling the ex- 
pense of preparing and mailing the bulletins. 
Each city, would of course, establish and pay 
for its own central bureau. 


It should be possible, under some plan of 
this kind, to apprehend quite a number of 
these crooks and to thereby curb this prac- 
tice and diminish the losses now mounting to 
such very large figures, and increasing with 
great rapidity. 

_Our experience with the Merchants’ Protec- 
tive Assn. in Lincoln, shows that the recov- 
eries have greatly exceeded the expenses of 
the bureau, which serves us, as you will re- 
member, in all kinds of fraud cases. We be- 
lieve that the effect of quick detection and 


certain punishment has yielded our merchants 
large invisible returns on their investment in 
this bureau, because it discourages and doubt- 
less prevents many losses, which would 
doubtless have occurred if allowed to continue 
unchecked, as they were doing to a large ex- 
tent before our Association definitely em- 
ployed this Merchants’ Protective Assn. for 
this special proposition. We have a distinct 
understanding with our M. P. A. that a first- 
class man will give his undivided attention to 
any kind of fraud reported by our members 
until the criminal is apprehended and the mat- 
ter adjusted. 

Our Lincoln bureau recently handled a case 
where a party had passed 8 bad checks in 
Lincoln, 3 in Omaha and one in Fremont. 
Through the information gathered by our 
bureau, and its activities, the offender was ap- 
prehended in Denver; and, with the assistance 
of his parents, repaid all of the losses, amount- 
ing to nearly $300.00, as well as the traveling 
expense of our bureau manager, who went to 
Denver to give this matter personal first hand 
attention. All members, including our Omaha 
and Fremont friends, received full settlement 
for their checks without any expense whatso- 
ever, as the Lincoln Association was paying 
the agreed monthly rate for this service. 

Our representative gave the offender his 
choice of returning to Lincoln for trial and 
probable penitentiary term or enlistment for 
three years’ service in the army; and he se- 
lected and signed up for th~se years’ Alaskan 
service. The privilege to join the army in- 
stead of returning to Lincoln for trial was 
conceded to the parents of this party in con- 
sideration of their furnishing the money to re- 
deem the checks, which they had agreed to do 
in either event. 

Reports of frauds can be expedited under 
the following plans, which our members are 
urged to earnestly consider and have adopt- 
ed wherever possible: 

(a) Use upon all out-of-town checks a 
sticker reading * ‘No Protest”; also containing 
appropriate words requesting the drawee bank 
to wire you direct with all possible informa- 
tion, in case the check is fraudulent. Your 
local banker can help you to secure the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association code on this point. 

(b) Make arrangements in your own city 
so that bad checks on local banks will be re- 
turned direct to the merchant who cashed 
them, thereby saving time ordinarily lost when 
checks are returned through the clearing 
house. 


It is hoped, Mr. President, that a liberal dis- 
cussion of this whole matter may be had 
during this period of the convention or at 
some other suitable time and that some plan 
may be adopted by the convention or by the 
Board of Directors to curb this bad check 
matter, along the lines of these remarks or 
discussions during the convention. 

MR. REED: Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: We, of Denver, feel that Mr. Nel- 
son’s ideas as suggested to you in his paper 
should be seriously considered. The credit 
men of the country are very seriously annoyed 
by the short check artists. In Denver we are 
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annoyed particularly by the local operators. 
The transcontinental operators, for some rea- 
son, do not give us a great deal of trouble, 
probably due to the high altitude, for one 
thing, and the exceptionally good health of 
our credit men for another. 

We do not use baseball bats down there for 
handling the short check artists, we use other 
methods. When a short check is discovered 
in Denver it is usually immediately reported 
to our office. That is, the office of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association, which is owned by 
our merchants. The Secretary of that organi- 
zation immediately issues a notice or a warn- 
ing, as we call it, and on that warning we pro- 
duce a fac-simile of the check. That warning 
goes to the credit man and to the floor walk- 
ers of the various stores which are liable to 
be picked out as victims by the short check 
artists. 

We ask the credit men and their assistants 
whenever there is the slightest suspicion that 
they have a short check artist in their office 
or store to immediately notify our office and 
also our detective bureau which is maintained 
by the stores. We go down there and make a 
careful comparison of the check in hand as 
against the checks which we already have ac- 
cumulated and if we feel fairly positive that 
we have the culprit in hand, we take him or 
her over to the detective office and put. them 
through the third degree. 


A short time ago we apprehended a woman 
there who had been operating in Denver for 
one year. She had a very unique plan. She 
operated about once or twice a month. Her 
checks usually ranged from $15.50 to $22.50. 
She usually picked at random a name from 
a telephone directory or a city directory in 
order that the address might be looked up 
carefully and so on. This woman gave us 
considerable trouble. We found she was very 
clever in the art of disguising her hand- 
writing, but upon close inspection of the nu- 
merous checks which had come into our office 
and which had been issued by this woman, 
we discovered peculiarities which led us to be- 
lieve that one party was issuing all the 
checks. 

We have in Denver a young man who is 
known throughout the United States as a 
short check hound. One Saturday about 12:30 
this lady happened into his office. He grabbed 
her and after working with her for about 
two days and a half she admitted that $286 
worth of worthless paner had been passed. 
We got the money. We did not prosecute 
her because we found that she was running 
a little boarding house and had threé small 
children at home. We gave her one more 
chance. We have all of her checks and we 
assured her that if she ever attempted again 
to pass another check in Denver we would 
know where to find her. We believe, how- 
ever, we will have no further trouble with 
her. 


We in Denver feel that all cities within a 
radius of our territory should be notified 
when we apprehend a short check artist or 
learn of one operating in our territory. 
Usually we notify these cities. We some- 
times go as far out as Los Angeles and the Pa- 


cific Northwest. We hit the Southern coun- 
try and we come East. We found one case 
where the clue led to Yellowstone Pairk. 
When we had circularized that section of the 
country we finally discovered that the short 
check artist had traveled the state of Con- 
necticut, so we immediately notified all of the 
merchants down in that section. We haven't 
heard anything further, however, from the 
case. 


We are for a central bureau to apprehend 
short check artists. We believe in the ad- 
visability of working through the office of 
The Credit World in St. Louis as the 
principal medium and then we should like to 
establish relations with Lincoln, for instance, 
or any other city within our reasonable ter- 
ritory. (Applause.) 

MR.-BROWN: Mr. President, I think that 
the trouble has been with Credit Men, when 
the bad checks have been passed by the 
Credit Men, we have been too anxious to se- 
cure the settlement and the funds and not 
to see that the criminal, or the person who 
has done this work, should be taken care of. 


In Newark it had come to such a state that 
the police said, “Oh, you fellows don’t care 
anything except to get your little money. 
And we have turned over a new leaf, not 
only with check passers, but with shoplifters 
and now the prosecutions are being taken 
care of and we don’t care so much about get- 
ting our $22.50 as we do about getting the 
fellow that passes the check, and I think, gen- 
tlemen, that we should look after that end 
of it as well as the money end of it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I'd like just to supple- 
ment what Mr. Brown has said by adding that 
we should also be interested in seeing that 
we immediately take steps to protect our as- 
sociates in the same city. The prosecution of 
the criminal, if he is caught, will protect our 
associates perhaps a week or two or six 
months later, but immediate action on a check 
will protect our associates and the other 
merchants from having the man go any fur- 
ther at that particular time. 

MR. NYE: In Des Moines we maintain a 
merchants’ bureau with a paid investigator 
who takes care of local bad check operations, 
Our members are promptly notified of the 
passing of any bogus checks, the checks them- 
selves are passed around for inspection in 
the various stores and are reasonably well 
taken care of. 

I agree with the gentleman who has just 
spoken here about the wrong policy that has 
been followed of dealing leniently with the bad 
check artist, accepting settlement of their 
operations instead of prosecuting. I disagree 
with him that the trouble lies with the Credit 
Men. I think the Credit Men as a rule real- 
ize that prosecutions are the only real means 
for adequately protecting themselves. The 
trouble lies with the men who own the stores 
who can’t be brought to agree to the prose- 
cution. They are the men who stand for the 
settlement. 


Mr. Nelson’s plan was submitted some lit- 
tle time ago by letter to a number of us in 
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the vicinity of Lincoln, and being brought 
before our Association in Des Moines was 
heartily concurred in. It has been taken up 
before our Merchants’ Association and while 
Mr. Copperwaite, the Secretary of that Asso- 
ciation, was to have spoken here and has not 
attended, I am sure that he would bring the 
word from that Association that we are ready 
to go into it. 


A concrete case came up last winter. You 
will remember when the professional fofger 
who operated under the names of Thomas and 
others, was around, a fac-simile of whose 
check was published in The Credit World, 
coming from Holyoke, Mass. Well, he hit 
Des Moines about the same time that that 
copy of The Credit World came to the city. 
He also hit a few of the merchants. I felt 
considerably peeved about it because I took 
one of his checks myself. 


I immediately wrote letters to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Lincoln, Topeka, St. 
Louis and some other places advising them 
to be on their guard against this particular 
operator. I missed him by about twelve hours 
in Omaha, by a short time in one or two other 
cities, through the medium of letters. Ulti- 
mately he was caught in Illinois after oper- 
ating successfully for several months after 
this bulletin was published. If we had used 
the telegraph method that has been advocated 
by Mr. Nelson, this gentleman would have 
been caught at the next town he struck after 
leaving Des Moines and the merchants would 
have been saved the losses of four months 
operation. 

We can all protect ourselves in our own 
localities, through our local bureaus, but we 
need some such method as Mr. Nelson has 
advocated to protect one another in other 
cities. If we will do that, the way of the 
transgressor will soon be hard. (Applause.) 


MR. BUEHLER (St. Joseph, Mo.): Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: This prop- 
osition that has been given you here by Mr. 
Nelson has been receiving a good deal of at- 
tention through correspondence between him 
and our Secretary, and Mr. McIntyre, who was 
on the program for discussion, found it im- 
possible to attend. I am unable to say a 
great deal about what has been going on in 
correspondence between Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Downs, but the idea is a splendid one. 


This man Barnes, or Thomas, as he gave 
me his check, operated in our city about two 
weeks prior to the time he was in Des Moines. 
He caught us going through and coming back. 
That was because of the fact that we didn’t 
have the proper co-operation. When I found 
that my check was bogus I immediately went 
to police headquarters and they showed me 
the checks that had been cashed by two 
other merchants in our city two weeks prior 
to that time and I don’t believe if the proper 
co-operation had been given there that he 
could have walked into the store two weeks 
later. That wouldn’t seem reasonable. 


I think that Mr. Nelson’s idea is a splendid 
one and this convention should adopt resolu- 
tions and appoint the necessary committees 
to work in conjunction with him in order that 


this plan may be brought to a definite head. 
(Applause.) 

MR. METCALFE: Mr. Chairman, all cities 
seemingly have met Mr. Thomas. In Omaha 
we have a rule if the Credit Man of any 
store discovers that he has a check that has 
not been honored by the bank, he is to re- 
port it in to the Credit Bureau Office. We 
received the notice on Mr. Thomas and we 
transferred the notice by telephone to all 
our stores. Mr. Thomas went into a hardware 
store that same day and the Credit Man knew 
who he was, but instead of notifying the 
police, he called up another Credit Man to 
ask him to come over and look at him to see 
if he was certain and my friend Thomas dis- 
covered it, ran for a train and went else- 
where. 

We have those troubles and we agree with 
Mr. Nelson. He has written to us and | have 
takeh the matter up with several of our mer- 
chants and they believe something should be 
done. We are convinced that his idea is good 
for this reason: In Omaha for the past two 
years we get out a bulletin. On this bulletin 
is the name of every signer to a check that 
has been reported in to our office, that has 
come back to the firm unhonored by the bank, 
with the name of the bank upon which it is 
drawn, the amount of the check. When we 
started that system there were ten, probably 
fifteen chronic cashers of checks that were 
returned to the stores marked “Insufficient 
Funds.” Every month on that bulletin those 
same names appeared. For the last year those 
regulars haven’t appeared more than once. 

To give you an illustration of what good this 
notice would do towns, I believe it would do 
just as much good that way as it does be- 
tween firms. I had one firm notify me that 
they had a check returned to them amounting 
to $100 which was marked “Insufficient 
Funds.” I called the man up in my office. He 
was a business man. I found in conversation 
with him that he had cashed that day $750 
worth of checks among the retail stores of 
Omaha with actually in the bank $35. 

Another instance that matured was a young 
man who had 35 cents on deposit in the 
United States National Bank and for more 
than eight months without one single skip, 
I believe, that young man’s name appeared 
upon our bulletin and he would draw a check 
anywhere from $15 to $50 until the firms, 
after seeing that name appear regularly, de- 
cided not to cash any more checks. 

We have through these bulletins prevented 
the local forger (we have some in our town) 
from operating extensively as he used to, and 
saved our firms much trouble and a great 
many dollars. 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission I will offer a resolution for the 
consideration of the Committee. 

“WHEREAS, It is very desirable to curb or 
prevent fraudulent check and draft oper- 
ations, and to suitably punish such criminals, 
Therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That our Officers and Direc- 
tors be requested to develop and put into 
operation some plan along the general lines 
of the discussions occurring on this subject 
at this Convention.” 
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I offer the resolution, Mr. Chairman. 


Resolution referred to Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have in the con- 
vention hall, I believe, at this time, Mr. H. C. 
Gernsberger of Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. 
Gernsberger is President of the Retaii Mer- 
chants’ Association of Texas and his firm is 
a member of the Credit Men’s Association 
of Fort Worth. Mr. Gernsberger has been 
to New York and he has put himself out to 
come this way in order to attend today’s ses- 
sion of this convention. 

Mr. Gernsberger will speak to you briefly. 
(Applause.) 

MR. GERNSBERGER: Mr. President, Gen- 
tlemen: I know that I am not prepared to 
make a speech and I know that you don’t 
want to have one, but I am very much pleased 
that I took the opportunity of stopping here 
one day to see the work of this Association. 
I regret very much, after spending part of the 
day here, that I am not able to remain the 
balance of the day. My wife is in Rochester, 
sick, and I am on my way there. 


I thank you for this courtesy, 
ciate it very much. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: You will note the fol- 
lowing number on the program, ladies and 
gentlemen, is Mr. Joseph Chapman. Mr. Chap- 
man’s address has been postponed until to- 
morrow afternoon. 


and appre- 


The next in order, “Keeping Retail Accounts 
by Bookkeeping Machines and Its Relation 
to the Credit Department,” will be presented 
by Mr. D. W. Ahl, Credit Manager for the 
J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, Mich. 


(Applause.) 


KEEPING RETAIL ACCOUNTS BY BOOK- 
KEEPING MACHINE AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE CREDIT DE- 
PARTMENT. 


MR. AHL: The basic principles of retail 
bookkeeping are accuracy, speed, and econ- 
omy. Machine bookkeeping gives daily totais 
which prove your work. There is a possi- 
bility of wrong posting which is not the fault 
of the machine. This is the human element 
and with proper training the possibility of 
mistakes of this kind are little greater than 
the dual system, and we have bookkeepers 
who have billed over 21,600 tips a month, which 
I do not think can be equally by the duel 
system, in addition to sorting their own work 
and stuffing their ledgers, with an average of 
four and one-half errors for the entire de- 
partment—this average covers a period of 
one year. 


In reference to economy, this comes under 
three heads—economy in labor, which natur- 
ally brings a result of economy on the pay- 
roll, and last, but not least, economy in space. 
By the use of the bookkeeping machines you 
have a single system which reduces your labor 
by eliminating entirely the bookkeepers, and 
individually you can draw your conclusions of 
the percentage in saving; also by the installa- 
tion of the bonus system for the billers, which 
gives them a great incentive on which to work 


and additional reduction of from 10 to 15 


per cent can be made. 


As an illustration, for six months ending 
June 1, 1919, we had ten billers, who handled 
over 20,000 accounts and billed 165,557 items 
during the month of December, an average of 
16,500 for each biller—although four of our 
girls billed over 20,000 each. These are sales 
checks and credits—not items. 


The principle of Economy does not apply 
to the individual. The policy of our firm is 
not to hire as cheaply as possible, but to pay 
every cent the position is worth. We pay our 
five best billers, who handle 2,500 accounts 
or more, a straight salary of $20.00 a week, 
based on the posting of 8,000 tips in a month, 
in addition to which a bonus is paid of 25 
cents a hundred tips for all posted in addition 
to this amount, thereby enabling these five 
girls to make from $22.00 to $24.00 a week dur- 
ing the month of February; from $26.00 to 
$28.00 a week during the month of December, 
and if you care to make your own average 
from our analysis sheet, 1 think from $24.00 
to $26.00 a week is a fair estimate of what 
our girls are making. Our new billers are 
paid $16.00 per week and advanced in propor- 
tion to their ability. In addition to our billers 
we have usually two girls working in the 
department a portion of the time, learning 
to operate a billing machine, which is done 
as a matter of self protection, that the leav- 
ing at any time of one or two of our billers 
will not put us in a position where we would 
be unable to get out our bills and ledger 
proof on the first working day of each month, 
and also by the bonuses we are enabled to 
at all times get any extra work done which 
may arise from sickness on the part of one 
of our billers or from any other cause and 
keep the work up to date. Last, but not 
least, Economy of space. Our bookkeeping 
department, or more properly speaking, our 
billing department, occupies a space of 16 
feet by 35 feet. With these figures you will 
be able to draw your own conclusions in mak- 
ing a comparison with your store if you are 
keeping books by any other method—by this 
economy in space it is possible to have the 
billing department adjacent to the credit de- 
partment, enabling the credit office to obtain 
information with the least possible delay. 


The bookkeeping machine is to the depart- 
ment store what the tractor or any other 
modern farm implement is to the farm. Many 
farmers are handling their farms in exactly 
the same manner which their fathers and 
grandfathers did and are successful. Many 
stores are using the same kind of bookkeep- 
ing methods that were used by their fathers 
and grandfathers and they are_ successful. 
This is not because of the methods they are 
using, but in spite of the handicap under 
which they are working and if they would 
use a more economical system they could af- 
ford to sell their merchandise at a lower 
figure or pay a larger dividend to their stock- 
holders and salaries to their employes. 


I recently had the pleasure of visiting 20 
department stores in a number of Eastern 
cities to obtain some ideas which would be 
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useful to us in our credit office. I met the 
credit managers of these stores and in a great 
many instances members of the firm, and when 
I told them what we were doing in our billing 
department, I am sure that my statements 
were not accepted at par, and while I was 
not accused of deliberate falsehood, yet I 
am sure I was blamed for being wildly ex- 
travagant in my statements. 


Unfortunately in a number of stores there 
is a certain amount of antagonism between 
the Credit Men and the head of the bookkeep- 
ing or billing department, the one claiming 
the other is demanding information which 
he does not need and the other claiming he 
cannot get the information to which he is 
entitled. Fortunately in our handling this 
situation, this condition has been eliminated. 
I, personally, have charge of our credit book- 
keeping department, in addition to my duties 
as Credit Manager. In a great many stores 
the Credit Men depend entirely on the book- 
keeper for information regarding the condi- 
tion of his overdue accounts. Statements by 
months, showing their exact condition, are 
supposed to be sent sometime during the 
month to the Credit Man. Theoretically this 
is fine, but we all know in making out state- 
ments the bookkeeper very often gets writer’s 
cramp and as a consequence the credit office 
is not informed of many of their delinquent 
accounts. Our Credit Men, of whom we have 
four, take the actual ledger and go through 
it twice a month and as a consequence we 
can show a percentage on collections which 
is very good. If these results can be ob- 
tained by the J. L. Hudson Company, they can 
be obtained by any store if they will adopt 
the machine bookkeeping, providing a proper 
selection of help is made in the first place 
and they are paid a salary sufficient to keep 
them happy. 


With the great turnover of labor I would 
not advocate machine bookkeeping, as a biller 
is not born; she must be made and it takes 
several months of constant practice before 
she will become proficient. 


A tool in the hands of a mechanic or an 
instrument in the hands of a surgeon, no mat- 
ter to what work it is adapted, how perfectly 
constructed, is no better than the man who 
is doing the work or performing the oper- 
ation. 


This principle applies to machine bookkeep- 
ing. If properly installed and properly oper- 
ated, the merchant makes an investment which 
helps to pay dividends and the Credit Man- 
ager reaps a great benefit. 

D. W. AHL, 


Credit Manager The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


MR. CONNELLY: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: We have listened very at- 
tentively and with deep interest to the ad- 
dress of Mr. Ahl. He has covered the sub- 
ject so well, so ably, so thoroughly and so 
minutely that he leaves me baffled for the 
want of saying anything additional,as to keep- 
ing retail accounts by bookkeeping machines. 


There can be no doubt in the minds of 


retail credit accounts by bookkeeping ma- 
chines. I could go on indefinitely stating the 
many advantages where accounts are kept 
in this way, but as I am confined to a few min- 
utes’ discussion on the subject, I will touch 
but briefly on some of the main features of 
keeping retail accounts by bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 

Its relation to the credit department is 
such that is it not conceivable that any pro- 
gressive merchant would be without book- 
keeping machines in his credit department. 
Can any Credit Man overlook the tremendous 
advantage of getting his accounts on the first 
of the month? Statements in the hands of 
customers certainly make for better collec- 
tions, and save time and money for the credit 
department. Is this not sufficient reason for 
the installation of the bookkeeping machine 
if there were no other advantage to be 
gained? 


However, there are many—such as the per- 
fect proof of posting and that much-sought- 
for trial balance at the end of the month 
which has been the cause of wrecking many 
dispositions. Another feature in which we 
are all interested, the giving of ledger infor- 
mation, the time saved and the accuracy in 
which we can give our fellow Credit Man 
up-to-the-minute information from our led- 
gers because they are posted daily and show 
the balances and pay habits at once. 


We may take into consideration at this time 
the many economies to be derived—for in- 
stance, overtime. This evil has been practi- 
cally eliminated. It is a known fact that 
under the old method of keeping books by 
pen and ink it was necessary to have a 
ledger clerk and bill clerk, whose salaries were 
approximately $28 to $32 for each ledger. The 
modern method of keeping accounts has re- 
duced this expense one-third. The old high 
desk bookkeeping arrangement has shown a 
saving of about 50 per cent in floor space. 
This, in our big cities where rent is so high, 
is an item that is of considerable value to the 
merchant, thereby giving him more room for 
display purposes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring 
before this convention a very noticeable fact— 
that a great many of our stores who are using 
bookkeeping machines do not get their state- 
ments to the customer before the 5th and as 
late as the 10th of the month. This, I firmly 
believe, is no fault of the bookkeeping ma- 
chine, but due to the lack of proper super- 
vision or to mismanagement. I mention this 
because there must be an attributing cause, 
possibly my associates who will discuss this 
subject later will unearth ways and means of 
eliminating such a condition. However, I feel 
that if these conditions were investigated, we 
would probably find that the fault lies where 
the bookkeeping department is not under the 
actual control of the credit manager. There- 
fore, I strongly urge that this convention go 
on record as urging the merchant to turn over 
to the credit department the supervision of 
the department of accounts. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next number on 


Credit Men of the necessity of keeping our the program, ladies and gentlemen, is the re- 
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port of the Committee on Advertising. Mr. 
W. H. J. Taylor of New York City is the 
Chairman of the Committee. Mr. Taylor has 
had a wide experience in connection with 
bookkeeping machines. He has a very large 
department and inasmuch as Mr. Taylor is to 
lead in the next subject, I am going to ask 
him before he makes his report on advertis- 
ing to say just a few words about bookkeeping 
by machinery. Mr. Taylor. (Applause.) 


Mr. Taylor gave a brief address. Printed 
paper, later submitted, follows here: 


BOOKKEEPING BY MACHINE AND THE 
RELATION OF THE BOOKKEEPING 
DEPARTMENT TO THE CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT. 

W.H. J .Taylor, New York. 


The greatest factor today in all lines of 
business is Efficient Service. The house which 
gives its patrons the best service is the one 
that gets the most of their trade. The 
general public looks for and expects prompt 
service when trading in the various shops, 
and are quick to recognize the one in which 
they get the best service, as they care more 
for it than any other one thing. 

There is no place where efficient service 
counts for more than it does in the bookkeep- 
ing department. Prompt and correct render- 
ing of monthly bills, free from errors, and 
legibly written, is a big factor in promoting 
trade. To give this kind of service, you must 
eliminate the human element as far as pos- 
sible, and the only way to do it, is by using 
bookkeeping machines, because of their won- 
derful mechanical accuracy. Seventy-five per 
cent of bookkeeping errors are due to human 
element; that is why bookkeeping machines 
were invented—in order to avoid errors made 
by keeping books by hand. 

Merchants safeguard cash as much as pos- 
sible because it is visible—you can see it. 
Everything is done to guard against the 
human element in handling cash—why not 
safeguard bills receivable against the human 
element? Bills receivable is the capital you 
must do business on later—bookkeeping ma- 
chines will safeguard these accounts. 

They have proven their merit to merchants 
who are using them, and will prove equally 
advantageous to anyone who will but give 
them a trial. 

Bookkeeping machines are an automatic 
check against errors common to other methods 
of bookkeeping. The mechanical proof of 
their accuracy is proven at the end of each 
entry made on the ledger, which also proves 
its totals each day. They provide means or 
automatic balances at the end of each day’s 
work. You get the automatic proof of accu- 
racy of posting. It is the mechanical proof 
that keeps ledgers in perpetual balance, thus 
proving that accuracy is secured through these 
machines. 

Accuracy in keeping the accounts of bills 
receivable means the prompt rendering of 
bills, better collections, fewer complaints and 
more satisfied customers. There is nothing 
more harmful to business than errors in ac- 
countancy. Customers close their accounts 


when they find errors on their bills frequently. 
This means a loss hard to estimate. 


Bookkeeping machines enable you to know 
at ali times just what is owing by a customer. 
Your bills are always ready to be sent out the 
first of the month, congestion and night work 
is avoided, which enables you to keep your 
working force in good physical condition to 
begin each day’s work. The accurate keeping 
of accounts means much to the collection de- 
partment. Machine posting is one of the 
greatest helps because of the daily balance of 
each account, as each account is automatically 
extended each time a change is made. Each 
day’s posting is proven on that date, and not 
several days later. Being able to tell the con- 
dition of each customer’s account daily is of 
inestimable value to the credit manager, as it 
helps him in checking and watching credits. 


To sum it all up you get wonderful results 
from bookkeeping machines—accuracy, econ- 
omy and efficiency secured by ledgers being 
always balanced, and accounts always checked, 
also statements always ready to be mailed the 
first of each month. 

They are the acme of saving, cost cutting 
and error preventing. 


In conclusion, I want to say that it is incon- 
ceivable that merchants will continue prac- 
tices that cost them money, but many of them 
are so self-satisfied they refuse to listen to 
new ideas as they come up, and it is only a 
question of time before they get into the “dry- 
rut” class. But merchants who are thorough- 
going will not be satisfied with bookkeeping 
which doés not at all times reveal true con- 
ditions. 

Now as to the relation of the bookkeeping 
department to the credit department. 


I want to say that the bookkeeping depart- 
ment is so closely interwoven with the work 
of the credit department it is really a part of 
it, and will be impossible to separate them. 
The bookkeeping department should be under 
the management and control of the credit 
manager, because he is responsible for all ac- 
counts put on the ledgers, and should be in a 
position to control the accounts after they 
are on the ledgers. 


There is always more or less friction be- 
tween the head of the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and the credit manager when the credit 
manager does not have charge of the book- 
keeping department. This is divided respon- 
sibility, and is harmful to the proper conduct 
of the credit department. If the head book- 
keeper so chooses he can delay the sending 
out of the monthly bills and statements and 
omit to keep the credit manager promptly and 
correctly advised as to accounts past due or 
over-buying on their limit, and can do many 
other things to hinder the work of the credit 
manager. The credit manager being respon- 
sible for the prompt payment of these ac- 
counts, he must be in a position to see that the 
terms of payment are complied with, and 
should not be hindered in any way by dividing 
the responsibility between himself and the 
head bookkeeper. 

Therefore, it is my opinion, borne out by 
practical experience, where charge accounts 
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are the largest part of the business, that the 
management and control of the bookkeeping 
department should be conducted by the credit 
manager, for the best interest of the business. 

The Credit Man today is the greatest force 
in business, and should not be hampered by 
any restrictions that will impair his useful- 
ness. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any resolution, 
Mr. Taylor, to be presented in connection with 
your report as Chairman of the Committee 
on Advertising? Or any discussion before we 
have the resolution? 

MR. ROSENFIELD: I'd like to say a few 
words, if I may be permitted. It may be of 
some interest to the members present. It is 
this: I have found in my travels to the differ- 
ent department stores of the country that 
there is too much lost energy. The author- 
ization is done down in the basement, the 
bookkeeping department is on the seventh 
floor and the Credit Man on the fourth floor. 
It seems that they have lost sight of the fact 
that a lot of time is lost by having these dif- 
ferent departments in such different parts of 
the establishments. They put the bookkeep- 
ing on the seventh floor because the space is 
not so valuable for display and selling pur- 
poses. 


In the store that I represent these depart- 
ments are condensed. We handle something 
like 30,000 accounts. We had the authoriza- 
tion under the Lamson system in the base- 
ment. About two-thirds of our business is 
charging. In former times the cashier would 
handle the charge carries and relay them to 
the authorizer. Under our new plan we have 
moved it all up to the general office. We 
have the Lamson separator, we have a sepa- 
rating system by which the charge, the charge 
carries, are not handled by the cashiers. They 
have a separator there that automatically 
brings it to the authorizer. Four authorizers 
run the system there. If the authorizer is 
stumped on any account it is immediately 
handed to the chief authorizer or his assist- 
ant, who has the bookkeeping ledger infor- 
mation right before him. If the account jus- 
tifies that he cancel that charge, it is done 
promptly. If, on the other hand, the account 
doesn’t justify that he should take the respon- 
sibility, he makes the ledger notation on the 
back of the check and forwards it to the credit 
department, which is on the same floor, and 
that receives prompt attention. 

In that way I have endeavored to eliminate 
all work that was formerly done in the base- 
ment, sent to the seventh floor and then to 
the bookkeeping department. I believe in that 
system it will eliminate all this useless delay 
and you will be able to obtain better service 
than you have in the past. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
discussion of this subject? If not, we will 
receive the resolution. 

MR. CONNELLY: Mr. Chairman, if it is in 
order, I move that the last paragraph of my 
discussion be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee with the suggestion that they bring 
in the proper resolution. 


Motion seconded and carried. 


Mr. Taylor reads report of Advertising Com- 
mittee. 


MR. TAYLOR: I want to add just a few 
words. I think that we probably could help 
our advertising campaign if we had a notice 
in The Credit World something like this: That 
to manufacturers of office equipment such as 
used by bookkeeping and credit department, 
we state we have about 5,000 leading Credit 
Men of the United States in our organization 
who have the buying of such supplies as they 
make, and point out to them the fact that 
this is a very valuable medium to manufac- 
turers who make all kinds of office supplies 
such as the bookkeeping and credit depart- 
ments use, it will be quite a factor, and I 
would further suggest that a copy of The 
Credit World be sent to the large manufac- 
turers who make equipment such:as we use in 
our work. I believe if they would look this 
over they would feel The Credit World was a 
good medium for advertising and that we 
would secure advertising in that manner that 
we otherwise would never get. 


I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Discussion on this sub- 
ject will be led by Mr. D. J. Woodlock of B. 
Nugent & Bro., St. Louis, Mo., a former Pres- 
ident of the Association and one of the very 
handsome men of the convention. (Very 
hearty applause.) 


MR. WOODLOCK: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: There is not very much to 
discuss regarding this matter of advertising 
in our Credit World, because it is a matter 
that has to be developed by our National 
Office through our National Secretary. I per- 
sonally have always thought that The Credit 
World advertising should pay the entire ex- 
pense of its publication. I have even been so 
optimistic as to believe that it should go far- 
ther and pay some of the expenses of our 
National Office and enable us to increase the 
size of The Credit World and to improve the 
contents of it. I had hoped that some day 
that magazine would be in the same class as 
System. I recall a few years ago when Sys- 
tem started. It was a publication about the 
size of our program today, and look what it 
is now, and look at the advertising they have! 
There is no reason why we can’t do the 
same thing. 

Of course, in our early days we couldn’t 
do very much because the advertiser always 
wants to know what our circulation is. He 
wants to know how many and who you reach. 
There is no question about who we reach. We 
reach the best class of people, but as long 
as the circulation was only three or four or 
five hundred or a couple of thousand, it didn’t 
interest them at all. Now that we’ve gotten 
up to the 5,000 mark and going over, there is 
no reason why we should not be able to in- 
terest national advertisers, men who have 
office supplies and other things that appeal 
to merchants to sell. I believe that the day 
is coming, if we establish our central head- 
quarters and have a man in charge there who 
will devote his entire time to the work of 
the organization, when advertisers will seek 
our pages, instead of us having to solicit their 
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advertisements, and when that time comes, 
gentlemen, I think The Credit World will bear 
the largest part of the expense of running this 
organization. I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any resolution 
on this subject? If not, I shall ask Mr. Wood- 
lock and Mr. Taylor to prepare a resolution 
along the lines of their remarks and pre- 
sent the same to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions to be brought before the convention 
before we adjourn. 

Particular attention is called by the Presi- 
dent to the exhibits of office appliances, and 
the delegates are especially urged to spend as 
much time as possible in going over the same. 

Convention photograph. 

Adjournment. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 10 
o’clock by President a 

Singing by the J. L. Hudson Quartette. 

THE PRESIDENT: Kindly stand for the 
invocation. Rev. Rypins, Rabbi of Tem- 
ple Mt. Zion, i Pies the blessing of Al- 
mighty God upon this assemblage. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
we shall get away this morning for a little 
while from the regular order of procedure. I 
believe every individual business man and 
every business organization in this country is 
intérested in the banker and his bank and 
surely the retail merchant is no exception, 
and surely the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association is no exception. 


‘I also have an idea, gentlemen, that the 
banker is interested in the retailer and for 
that reason the banker is interested in our 
Association. 


We are honored this morning in having 


with us the Vice-President of one of the 
large banks of Minneapolis and one of the 
representative business men of this section 
of the country. I have, therefore, great 
pleasure in introducing to you this morning 
Mr. Joseph Chapman, Vice-President of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapous. 
Mr. Chapman. (Applause.) 


MR. CHAPMAN: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: I am in 
a somewhat embarrassing position this morn- 
ing and I am reminded of the advertisement 
that I read in a paper a great many years 
ago which read something like this: 


“WANTED—A clerk in a grocery store to 
be partly before and partly behind the 
counter.” (Laughter.) 

After having been in the banking busi- 
ness for some thirty-one years, I am about 
to change and become a retailer and I am 
a little in doubt as to whether you want 
me to speak from the banker’s standpoint 
or from the retailer’s standpoint. 

When I started in the banking business 
it was under the leadership of the Scotch 
banker who has risen very high in America, 
and I think is probably the leading com- 
mercial banker in this country, and as I 


started out with my little wallet to resent 
the drafts on the merchants in Minneapolis. 
he called me into his office and said, “I 
want to give vou a little advice.” He said, 
“You are going to have a better opportunity 
to judge of credits by going into a man’s 
place of business and seeing how he con- 
ducts himself when he is off guard than I 
do sitting here in the bank and loaning the 
bank’s money to him, because when the mer- 
chant comes to the bank he always has on 
his Sunday clothes and his Sunday manners, 
but when he is in his own place of business 
he is off euard and he is natural, and as you 
go in to his place of business I want you to 
satisfy yourself on these points: 


“First, as to whether that man actually 
knows that he owes the debt that you are 
presenting the evidence of, whether he has 
to go to the book and look it up. I want 
you to see how his stock of goods is in his 
store, whether his goods are orderly, whether 
they are neat, whether he has a well assorted 
supply of articles presented in a manner that 
will attract customers. I want you to notice 
whether that man is running his business or 
whether the business is running the mass. 

“Tf you will do that, you will be a success- 
ful banker.” 

Well, all my life I have done that. I never 
meet a man, I never go into his place of 
business but unconsciously I am asking my- 
self those questions. 

He said, “Do it with this thing in view, 
that if you had money of your own (that was 
the wildest dream imaginable, because I was 
getting $25 a month for running the bank 
in those days) would you loan it to that 
man?” 

Well, that has been my policy and it is a 
pretty good thing for a Credit Man in any 
establishment not to rely altogether on the 
figures that you collect. You must know 
something about that man’s business, you 
must know something about that man’s habits 
and characteristics if you want to be a judge 
of credits. I have always felt that figures 
were essential, statements were essential, but 
they are not the last word in credit. Person- 
ality and character count a great deal. 

It was old J. P. Morgan who said that he 
would rather loan some men a million dol- 
lars without collateral than loan other men 
ten thousand dollars with collateral. There 
is a great deal to that, as you men know in 
your business. 


I am interested in what you are discussing 
about checks and about national pay days. 
I am interested in it, but in passing I simply 
want to make this one observation and that 
is that if some merchants didn’t make it 
so easy for people who shouldn’t have credit 
to have it, possibly we wouldn’t have to have 
these national pay days. That is just a pass- 
ing observation from a banker. (Applause.) 
One of the most successful merchants in this 
section of the country told me one time, in 
talking of a certain man, “He’s pretty free 
with his credits. He’s long on selling goods, 
but he’s short on collecting,” and he said, 
“You know it’s a better thing to cry over 
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your goods than to cry after them.” There’s 
a good deal in that. 

Credit is absolutely essential. I am only 
speaking about the abuse of credit, and, gen- 
tlemen, no one knows better than you do 
that credit in this country is abused today. 
There is no doubt of that. Our departments 
in Washington are alarmed over the situation. 
They say that our people are not only spend- 
ing what they earn today, but spending what 
they have saved for the last two years, and 
a little squib in the paper last night showed 
where one man asks another how: long he 
thinks this prosperity is going to last and 
the second chap says, “I think it will last 
until you and I are busted.” (Laughter.) 
There is no question but what some people 
are going to be “busted” if we keep on in 
this coutnry the way we are going today, and 
that leads me to the subject that I thought 
I’d like to talk to you about for a few min- 
utes, because it will be different, I think, a 
little from your regular program and it will 
get you a little out of the rut, possibly, of 
your daily routine, but it is something in 
which you are vitally interested. It is the 
subject of credit just the same. 

Now, we are all interested in having pros- 
perity continue in the United States. It is 
absolutely essential in a good many ways, 
more so than at any time in our history, 
that this prosperity does continue until our 
people get settled back again on the solid 
rock from which they have drifted a long 
way at the present time. We can’t afford in 
this country, ladies and gentlemen, today to 
add to our other troubles men walking the 
streets looking for work. We've got plenty 
to attend to without that problem, and now, 
how to continue in a reasonable state of pros- 
perity something similar, possibly, to what 
we are in now is the vital question to every 
business man and also to every citizen of the 
United States, whether they are a working 
man, a merchant, a banker or a professional 
man. That.is the vital question before us— 
how are we going to continue? 


I haven’t any: patience at all with a con- 
firmed pessimist who thinks that this country 
is going to the dogs. It was the father of 
the Morgan who died recently who told his 
son when he came back from four years’ 
residence in Europe, in the foreign bank 
_that anyone who sold the United States short 
would make a mistake. That is true today. 
If anybody thinks this country is going to 
the devil and to the damnation bow-wows, 
that fellow is on the wrong track. But he 
has reason for feeling that way today. What 
is the reason? 

During the Liberty Loans I used to have 
to make a good many talks in order to get 
people to loosen up and loan the government 
their money, and I felt at that time that 
America before the war was drifting on the 
rocks, that unless America found its soul 
as the result of this war, as far as we were 
concerned the war would be fought in vain. 
Did we find our soul in this war? There are 
many indications at the present time which 
tend to make a man believe we didn’t. Our 
people seem to be just as careless, just as 


thoughtless, just as spendthrift as they were 
before the war began. The reaction has 
swept us off our feet a little and we've got 
to get back onto our feet. How are we 
going to do it? 

Is there any reason for all this unrest in 
this country? Well, gentlemen, it would be 
the miracle of miracles if there weren’t un- 
rest in this country today! To think of 
what we have gone through in two years ana 
to think of what the world has gone through 
in five years! When you look at it philo- 
sophically we haven’t very much to complain 
about in America. Our problems are petty 
problems compared to the people on the 
other side of the ocean, and yet there are 
a great many people in this country who 
are pessimistic, who are doubting, who think 
the end of all things is coming. 

There is a reason for that. For years be- 
fore the war—well, to go back to the time 
this country was founded—do you realize 
that in New England, where we got our start 
very largely, and in Virginia, the most hon- 
orable thing a man could do was to hold 
public office? Think of it today! Just think 
of it! Who is responsible for that? Who is 
responsible for our Congresses and our State 
Legislatures? We are. Why? Because we 
and the people we represent have been so 
busy along mercantile lines, along profes- 
sional lines that we have left the subject of 
politics absolutely alone, we have sniffed at 
the men who have gone into politics, we said 
they were foolish to ever get mixed up in 
that game and we have gotten exactly what 
we set out to get—we have a government 
where the people have very little to say about 
it! . 

Now, that’s got to be changed. If this war 
was worth sending four million men from 
America, two million across the pond and 
two million ready to go, if necessary; if it 
was worth doing that, it is worth men ot 
your type and women of your kind to spend 
some time trying to preserve our institutions 
here in America today. That’s the answer 
to the proposition and the problem that we 
are in. Do we think enough of the country 
in which we live and have our institutions 
to take some of our time and some of our 
ability that we use in amassing fortunes and 
use that for the benefit of our country with- 
out price? That’s the question before the 
American people today, and what is the an- 
swer to it? Are there any hopeful signs 
here in this country today? 


If we read the newspapers and read of the 
strikes and of the disorder, of the discon- 
tent and the number of bolshevik meetings 
that are being held in the country and the 
number of fanatics that are at the heaa 
of these movements, why we'd be discour- 
aged. I see very little in the daily press that 
is encouraging to me as a business man over 
conditions in America, but there is one lit- 
tle cloud on the horizon, one rallying point 
that all real Americans are going to rally to 
in the situation, I believe, and that is that 
American Legion which is being formed of 
the four million men that were taken by the 
back of the collar out of business, out of 
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their homes and put into this business of sav- 
ing the world for democracy. Those men 
understand why they went to war, if we don’t. 
They made personal sacrifices to go while 
we stayed at home thinking we were mak- 
ing personal sacrifices, but very few of us 
were covered with cooties during that time. 
I hope there were very few of us, anyway. 
(Laughter.) Very few of us had to stand in 
the trenches. We did our little work at home, 
but it was A, B, C’s to what those boys did 
and to what our allies did. 


Now, the business men of this country— 
and when I say business men I include farm- 
ers who own their farms, I include everybody 
who owns property, I include everybody who 
believes in the Constitution of the United 
States, I believe it includes everybody, men 
and women, who don’t care very much about 
having the Russian situation foisted upon 
America, which is the endeavor of quite a 
large body of so-called citizens in this coun- 
try. And what is the reason they feel that 
way about it? 

The old time political proposition has been 
disbanded in this country. The select men 
don’t run New England any more. The 
dagoes, the Russians, the Finns—you go into 
New England today and you’ve got to come 
back here to the Mississippi Valley to see 
Americans. They’ve taken it! The founda- 
tion of our government has been taken and 
their bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism has taken 
the place of the select men in New England. 


How are we going to get out of that con- 
dition? We're going to get out of it by doing 
what we should have been doing in this coun- 
try for fifty years; we’ve got to educate the 
man of foreign birth who comes to this soil 
to make his fortune and educate his chil- 
dren and have them live and marry here. 
We've got to educate those people as to what 
America is, as to what it stands for—the free 
and equal opportunity for every boy and 
every man, providing they have the ability to 
get to the top. 


Some man the other day mentioned three" 


men who were dangerous men to this coun- 
try—Rockefeller, Morgan and Carnegie, and 
the answer was that every one of those men 
started as boys without a dollar in their 
pocket. Nobody ever left them anything; 
they created the wealth and they have ad- 
ministered it pretty wisely. I haven’t noticed 
America suffering very much lately from Mr. 
Carnegie’s wealth or Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth. 
More and more it is the tendency for men of 
wealth to recognize that wealth is given to 
them as stewards and they are using it for 
the benefit of humanity. There never was a 
time in the history of the world when so 
many good things were being done by people 
of wealth and there never has been a time 
in this country when their motives were so 
misconstrued by agitators as they are at the 
present time. 


We can’t do anything in a convention like 
this to solve that problem, not at all. But we 
can in our own homes, we can make up our 
minds that we are going to be American citi- 
zens, that we are going to live here and that 


we are not going to have these isms foisted 
upon us and have everything we have swept 
away by half-baked agitators who don’t know 
the first principles of political economy. They 
won’t learn, and why? Because it is not to 
their interest to learn. That’s about the only 
reason that I know. We can’t convert the 
agitators, the leaders, but it is the people 
that we’ve got to save here and that’s going 
to be done, ladies and gentlemen, by a cam- 
paign of education. In other words, we've 
got to change our attitude toward our gov- 
ernment. 

This country cannot only be in the future 
a place where we take things out of, this must 
be a country .where we put things into. 


There’s the solution of it. We’ve got to 
give of ourselves and of our means so that 
these people who come here who are mis- 
guided, who are misled, who are illiterate, 
may be educated in American institutions. 


It was said, and I think very truthfully, 
that the only place a foreigner had any op- 
portunity at all to learn of American insti- 
tutions was from ward leaders and in the 
saloons. Nobody else paid any attention to 
it. I think that is very true. But that’s got 
to be changed. Why is it your particular 
business to see to it that this is changed? 
You represent the local credit structure of 
this country. You men sit in your office, 
you pass on these credits, you say, “This man 
is good, that man is not good,” but that is 
awfully small business, gentlemen, I tell you, 
compared to what we are up against today. 
We are right on the point now, in my opinion, 
where Europe will not be able to buy our 
goods unless some new method is arrived at 
to finance them. The bankers in this country 
are not going to buy the securities of those 
countries. The people are not going to buy 
them, believing as some do that those coun- 
tries are hopelessly involved, and it is not 
their business to try and save them alone; 
if they are going to buy our goods and keep 
from starvation the government will have to 
take hold of that matter and finance it and 
we will have to come in again and finance our 
government. 


What is the result if we don’t do it?) We’ve 
got to think in a little bigger way about credit 
matters in this country than we have thought 
up to today. We've been thinking provin- 
cially, now we've got to think in world terms. 
Unless Europe is financed in some way they 
are not going to buy our goods and what is 
going to happen? You people know that dur- 
ing the war the production in this country 
was speeded up to about one and a third 
times normal, notwithstanding the fact that 
we had nearly four million men out of in- 
dustry. That was done with the help of the 
women, that was done with the help of the 
daylight savings law, that was done by loy- 
alty. If Europe doesn’t buy our goods, they 
are going to back up on us some day. 


I am not concerned about this question of 
the high cost of living. That settled itself 
in the Civil War. My people lived in Iowa 
and I remember my mother telling me that 
they paid eighteen dollars a barrel for flour 
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in Iowa, where they grew wheat. Nobody 
seemed to complain about it, at least Iowa 
has thrived since then. We are going to 
get out of this condition that we are in now 
as far as costs go. That isn’t a serious thing 
before the people of this country, ladies and 
gentlemen. The serious thing, as I have told 
you before, is do we think enough of this 
country to put something into it? And we’ve 
got to put ourselves into it. That’s the ques- 
tion. In the words of the retailer who ad- 
vertises ready-to-wear goods, its got to be 
the stylish thing to do. That’s what its got 
to be. Its got to be the thing in this coun- 
try to go into politics and to hold office, or 
else these foreigners will hold the offices 
for us, or the demagogues that control those 
foreigners will hold them for us. 


We have the choice. We have a country 
that is worth saving. We have the greatest 
country in the world. We have the greatest 
institutions in this world, the greatest oppor- 
tunity for people to come here and develop. 
Only one-third of the tillable soil of this 
great state of Minnesota is under cultivation. 
We've got lots of land, we’ve got lots of 
resources left here for people, provided we’ve 
got an orderly government where every man 
is protected in the fruits of his industry. 
That is what we need. We need a stable gov- 
ernment and the question right now before 
us is: Are we going to have a stable gov- 
ernment or not? 


One man has said that there are only two 
parties in this country today, no matter 
whether you call yourself a Republican or a 
Democrat, if you’re a real American there are 
just two parties: the Radicals and the Con- 
servatives. Every man and woman in this 
room belongs to one or the other of those 
two parties today. They haven’t taken names 
yet, but that is where we are and that is 
where the line is going to be drawn. There 
isn’t a question in my mind, ladies ‘and gentle- 
men, which side is going to win on that issue 
when it is fairly and squarely put before the 
American people. It’s a question with you 
people of credit in your own immediate vicin- 
ities, it’s the question with the great Amer- 
ican people whether they are going to have 
confidence enough left in this country to trust 
anybody or not. That’s the question, that’s 
the thing that these agitators are trying to 
destroy—confidence! Every day you see new 
strikes come along. What for? To weaken 
the morale of the business man—continuous, 
continuous agitation; continual dropping of 
water will wear away the stone. 


Everybody is organized except the business 
man and it is pretty near time that we under- 
stood that from Maine to California and as 
soon as we do understand it, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are going to be alli right. 


Now, I have talked to you along this line 
today because living here in Minnesota we 
have been right up next to some Socialistic 
theories for a considerable time and we are 
right now observing them work in anotner 
state, a neighbor to us, and if that succeeds 
and isn’t stopped, it isn’t going to stop in 
that state, it isn’t going to stop in this state, 


it is going on, going on, spread through the 
country. 

The apostles of discontent are not near 
as brainy, they haven’t near the facts, near 
the reasons to present to the people of the 
United States why we should stick to what 
we have and better it, if it needs to be bet- 
tered, that these agitators have. They are 
not in the first class with you people in argu- 
ments, but they are away out of your class in 
organization and work. There is the whole 
situation. I think that’s the secret. 


In closing I am going to say this—and thank 
you for asking me to come over here—I am 
reminded of the story of the Irish sergeant 
in the war, by our condition in this country 
today. This sergeant was ordered to take a 
German spy out behind the lines and shoot 
him. The road was very muddy, it was a 
terrible condition, and the German objected 
to walking. He said that wasn’t any way to 
treat a man about to die; they ought to get 
a couple of men and a litter and carry him 
out there; they ought not to make him walk 
on such a road. 


The sergeant said, “Well, what kick have 
you got coming? Think of me! I’ve got to 
walk back again!” (Laughter.) 


We are in just as serious a condition in 
this country today as we were when we went 
into the war. We've got to get back again to 
the dry land where you’ve got some place to 
build a house on, some solid foundation. 
That’s all there is to it, and I think we are 
traveling there and it is such organizations as 
you gentlemen have here, and you women, 
which, rightly directed, can wield a tremen- 
dous influence in this country. You can wield 
a tremendous influence in Washington. 
We've got to do business with what we have 
and that Congress: represents the American 
people today, and pressure has to be brought 
to bear on them that these conditions are 
righted and that they are righted in a correct 
manner, not in a wrong manner. 


I want to ask you people to think of just 
one thing here today. You know as well as 
I do that the people in the cities in America 
have become cliff dwellers. They live in apart- 
ments, in flats. Necessarily, people who live 
in a flat with the steam pipes running through 
every room and with a little cubbyhole down 
in the cellar that the landlord lets them call 
a cellar, with all the steam pipes for all the 
building running through that little cubby- 
hole, knows that it is impossible for people 
who live in cities today to do what we used 
to do in this country—lay in our winter sup- 
ply of vegetables and things that we need 
to eat during the winter. We are today a 
nation of package eaters. That’s what we 
are. I call your attention to what is going 
on in Congress, to what is going on through- 
out the various states in the Union and pos- 
sibly they are going to overdo it. 


It was away back in the Bible times that a 
certain Jew got a very high position in Egypt 
because he had brains enough to store corn 
for seven years because they had plenty dur- 
ing that time and they fed the people of 
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Egypt out of that surplus. Our great cities 
have no supply of food on hand and yet 
it seems as though in the effort to correct 
what is wrong with this country, they have 
hit upon cold storage warehouses, the only 
place we have to keep our food for winter 
time, unless you are like my wife. She puts 
her eggs down in glass in the summer time 
and has them in the winter time, but peo- 
ple who live in flats don’t do that. Somebody 
has got to lay up a little food here to feed 
the people in the cities during the winter time 
and it doesn’t seem to me that that is scratch- 
ing the surface of what is wrong with us 
here at all in this country, but the efforts 
of Congress are devoted along that line. 


You men and you women ought to study 
this condition. You ought to know as much 
about it as these Socialist agitators, who 
mostly come from universities and all of 
whose knowledge comes from books—you 
ought to know as much about it as these So- 
cialist agitators—but do you? I have told 
many a bankers’ convention that the first 
place for education to begin is with the bank- 
ers themselves, and I believe before we can 
get the people of this country educated that 
the merchants, the business men and the pro- 
fessional men are educated along the lines 
that I have been talking about. We must 
know ourselves because this is a government 
by the people and for the people. 


The trouble is, as I have said before, we 
have delegated that authority to a hired 
man and after we go and elect him we wash 
our hands of him and don’t pay any more 
attention to him. That’s got to be stoppeu, 
absolutely ! 

I thank you for the courtesy of inviting 
me .to come down here. Some time after I 
get into the retail business.I will come here 
and sit at your feet and I’m going to learn, 
because there is a whole lot to learn about 
the credit business and the retail establish- 
ments of America that the bankers don’t 
even dream about. 


I thank you. (Applause 
standing.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The next in order this 
morning, gentlemen, will be the report of the 
Committee on Bankruptcy. Mr. J. K. Cuddy 
of New York, the Chairman of that Commit- 
tee, is not with us, so the report will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Franklin Blackstone of Pitts- 
burgh. (Applause.) 


Mr. Blackstone reads the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
RUPTCY OF THE RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee on Bankruptcy of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association has had to 
deal with a subject, which, in its last analysis, 
must be taken up with Congress, and congres- 
sional action on amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Law was simply out of the question 
during the past year, and judging from the 
great importance of the various matters pend- 
ing before Congress at the present time, it 
is very unlikely that bankruptcy matters will 


from audience 


engross the attention of Congress for some 
time to come. 


On April 14, 1919, there was a conference of 
representatives of the National Bankruptcy 
Law Committee of the National Association 
of Credit Men, which conference was held at 
Pittsburgh, and at which our President re- 
quested Mr. Blackstone to attend on the in- 
vitation of Mr. J. H. Tregoe, the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the National Association, 
the Chairman of your Committee finding it 
impossible to attend. At this conference 
various amendments to the Bankruptcy Law 
were suggested and a committee of ten repre- 
sentatives of the chief interests concerned in 
the Bankruptcy Law was appointed, this com- 
mittee to convene at Washington when con- 
sidered proper to do so, and to decide as to 
which recommendations of the conference it 
were wise to accept and embody in an Amend- 
atory Bill, and to arrange for its introduction 
and support. 


At a later conference of the Committees 
on Co-Operation between W holesalers and 
Retailers, which conference was held in New 
York City, on May 22, 1919, and which the 
Chairman of your Bankruptcy Committee was 
invited to attend because it was proposed to 
bring up for discussion the question of 
amendments to the Bankruptcy Law, the sub- 
ject was discussed, and the minute of the 
meeting as to this subject will be set forth in 
the report of the Chairman of your Commit- 
tee on Co-Operation. It was arranged that 
the Chairman of your Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy and such other representatives of our 
Association as may be designated will co- 
operate with the committee of ten above men- 
tioned when said committee meets at Wash- 
ington. It was expected that this meeting 
would take place some time during the month 
of July, but for obvious reasons as above 
indicated this is not the opportune time to 
hold such a meeting. 


A communication was received from an or- 
ganization claiming to be national in its 
scope advocating the repeal of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law and requesting the support of the 
Association in a movement to effectuate such 
repeal. The Chairman communicated with 
other members of the Committee and with 
the President of the Association, express- 
ing his views as being opposed to the repeal 
of the law. The President concurred, and 
no reply having received from the other mem- 
bers of the Committee, it was assumed that 
they likewise opposed the repeal of the law, 
and the Anti-Bankruptcy League was advised 
accordingly. Respectfully submitted, 

J. K. CUDDY, Chairman. 

MR. BLACKSTONE (Pittsburgh): I have 
been detailed by our President to prepare 
and present to you, for your consideration, 
a resolution relating to “Proposed Amend- 
ments to the National Bankruptcy Law.” The 
explanation for this assignment is that on 
April 14, 1919, at his direction, I attended a 
conference composed of committees from the 
National Association of Credit Men and the 
Commercial Law League of America. This 
conference was excellent in advocating the 
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most progressive lines of thought on_ this 
subject. 

There are, however, several things of such 
special importance to the retailer that it has 
been thought proper that I should present 
them to you in the form of a resolution. 
The resolution is as follows: 


“WHEREAS, It is anticipated that there 
will be held, at an early date, another con- 
ference of representatives of the National 
Association of Credit Men, the Commercial 
Law League of America and the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association on the subject of 
‘Proposed Amendments to the National Bank- 
ruptcy Law,’ and 

“WHEREAS, It is our belief that proper 
amendments should be made to the National 
Bankruptcy Law that will result benencially 
to all of the commercial interests of the 
nation, as well as to the really honest busi- 
ness debtor who desires to be released, by 
means of bankruptcy, from enforced legal col- 
lection of his business indebtedness. Such 
release is now considered proper in a broad 
interpretation of the reasoning of modern 
business ethics. And 


“WHEREAS, Retail Credit Men and retail 
merchants are especially interested in secur- 
ing the incorporation, into a proposed amend- 
ment to the National Bankruptcy Law, of the 
following proposals: 


“1. That voluntary action in bankruptcy 
be denied persons who are owing less than 
$1,000.00. 


“2. That amounts owing for items or ar- 
ticles that are commonly known as “neces- 
saries of life” and which have been defined 
and so designated by court decisions in 
various states, be not allowed as a liability 
of a bankrupt, whether voluntary or involun- 
tary. 

“3. That it should be prima facie evidence 
of fraud, and punishable, if the bankrupt 
cannot satisfactorily account to the court or 
referee for assets that came into his posses- 
sion. 


“4. The expenses of handling bankruptcy 
proceedings, after adjudication, should be 
greatly reduced. 


“5. That voluntary or involuntary action 
in bankruptcy be denied persons who are em- 
ployes of others and that liabilities incurred 
while an employe shall not be allowed in any 
bankruptcy case. Bankruptcy laws were orig- 
inally enacted for the relief of honest per- 
sons or firms in business and not for the 
relief of those who are extravagantly incom- 
petent in the handling of! their persona: 
affairs, be it therefore 


“RESOLVED, That it is in the sense of the 
Convention that the Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy of this Association should give care- 
ful consideration to these five special sections 
and should present them to the next con- 
ference of Committee from the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, the Commercial Law 
League of America and the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, in such manner 
best suited for insertion in an Act of Con- 
gress. And be it further 


“RESOLVED, That a copy of this résolu- 
tion be sent to the Executive Secretaries of 
the aforesaid Association, and the courtesy 
of their support thereof solicited. ~5 


Mr. President, I move that the resolution be 

referred to the Resolutions Committee, 
FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE. 

MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, I 
have before me the minutes of the confer- 
ence held in Pittsburgh. Your President con- 
siders that some of the essential things dis- 
cussed at that conference should be pre- 
sented to this convention, but presented to it 
in a manner indicated in the last paragraph 
of the letter from Mr. Tregoe’s letter read- 
ing as follows: 


“For the present do not publish the min- 
utes. Use them merely for the information 
of the official family of the R. C. M. A. and 
its Bankruptcy Law Committee.” 

In submitting this to your President, he 
directed that I should present to you, pro- 
vided that you were willing to receive this 
in confidence individually and collectively 
and that no record of it should appear in the 
minutes of this convention. Are you willing 
to accept it under those conditions? 

MR. FETTERLY: I move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this convention now consider itself 
a Committee of the Whole for the purpose 
of listening to this, and as such Committee 
it is not necessary to include any of the 
proceedings in the minutes. 


Motion seconded and carried. Thereupon 
Mr. Blackstone presents the report, which 
is not here recorded. (Applause.) 

MR. FETTERLY: Mr. President, unless it 
be desired to discuss this report in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, I move you that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole now be discharged and 
that the whole report be required from that 
Committee. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: We are somewhat de- 
layed in our program this morning, ladies and 
gentlemen, and we want to go along as rap- 
idly as possible. The subject which has been 
scheduled for ten o’clock this morning has 
been very much delayed, and I believe it is 
one of the most important subjects that will 
come before us for consideration during this 
convention—the subject of service to our 
members. 


We have been struggling along for sev- 
eral years; we have been trying to find the 
way and the way is now becoming clear. The 
opportunity to carry out what appears to be 
before us is already in sight and now we 
are to have an address entitled, “The National 
Association and its Opportunity for Service 
to Members.” The speaker needs no intro- 
duction to this convention. He has been in- 
terested and active in this Association for a 
number of years and I do not know of a 
member of this organization who has been 
more vitally interested in its success than 
Mr. H. Victor Wright of Los Angeles. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great 
pleasure in presenting to you Mr. H. Victor 
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Wright, the former President and Director of 
this Association. (Applause.) 


MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Fellow Members of the Retail 
Credit Men’s. National Association: The 
cordiality of your welcome, linked with my 
pleasure and equal privilege in being permit- 
ted to come before you at the fifth suc- 
cessive convention, reminds me of a story 
which I heard recently of a man who was dis- 
playing a hippopotamus at the New England 
country fair. Standing outside his little show, 
he announced that admission was ten cents 
per person and twenty-five cents per family. 
And one day a man came along and said, 
“Admission to see your hippopotamus is ten 
cents per person and twenty-five cents per 
family?” and the show man said, “It 1s." 

He said, “Then here is my family,” and the 
show man looked and there were the wife 
and fifteen children lined up on the pike. 
And the man put down his quarter and the 
show man looked at it for a moment, then 
he handed it back to him and said, “You keep 
your quarter; it’s worth as much to my hip- 
popotamus to see your family as it is to your 
family to see my hippopotamus.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 


The subject which you have selected for 
me is a delightful topic, but it so happens 
that I have spoken upon this subject and 
written upon it so many times that it has 
for me no possible avenue of originality. In- 
deed, in going back to the Omaha Conven- 
tion of 1916, I referred to an address which 
I made at that time upon the benefits to be 
derived from affiliation in our National Or- 
ganization and I found that I would have 
to cover practically the same points that I 
tried to cover at that time, and so, in speak- 
ing on this theme to you this morning, I have 
recalled a story that is told of the bride and 
groom who went to the Justice of the Peace 
to be married. The groom was in such a 
drunken condition that the Justice of the 
Peace refused to marry them, and three times 
they returned for the same purpose and each 
time the groom was in the same condition. 


Whereupon the Justice of the Peace remon- 
strated with the prospective bride and he 
said, “I’m surprised that you should come 
here to be married to this man when he is 
unable to sign his own name,” and she burst 
into tears and said, “But the trouble is, Judge, 
he won’t come when he’s sober.” (Laughter.) 


But there are times when it does seem to 
be necessary that we should repeat the same 
things, and some of you may possibly have 
heard me tell the story of the absent-minded 
man to whom his friend loaned the same 
book seven times in succession and when he 
had returned it for the seventh time, his 
friend thought he would ask him how he 
had enjoyed it, and this was what the absent- 
minded man replied: He said that it was an 
admirable production, but that the author 
sometimes repeated himself. (Laughter.) 


And yet I believe that possibly this is the 
most opportune time upon which we could 
come before you with this message, because 
I believe that we not only realize the need 


of the service, but I believe that we have a 
larger measure of possibility for rendering 
it than we have had in the past. So I am 
going very briefly to outline to you this morn- 
ing a few of the opportunities for service to 
its members which I see in our National Or- 
ganization and if I refer rather closely to 
some notes which I have jotted down, per- 
haps you will pardon me when I say that 
during the past ninety days I have spoken 
at either eighteen or nineteen different state 
conventions (I have lost track now of the 
number) upon an entirely different theme anu 

do not want to suddenly lapse into the 
problems that belong peculiarly to the retail 
jewelry trade, concerning which I have been 
speaking. 


I believe it is related of William Jennings 
Bryan one time when he was delivering a lec- 
ture he misplaced his notes and when he 
was adjusting them he told this story: He 
said a reporter upon a small country news- 
paper was called upon to report upon two 
important local events on the same evening, 
one was a church wedding and the other was 
a dog fight, and owing to a confusion of 
notes the following morning the newspaper, 
in reporting upon the church wedding, said 
that “as the blushing bride came down the 
aisle leaning upon the arm of her stalwart 
husband, the crowd shouted, ‘Sic ’em, Tige!’” 


Now then, I say to you this morning, I do not 
want to leave any thought that there is any 
criticism of any past administration, includ- 
ing my own, for there is none. I believe that 
it was Disraeli who said that it is much easier 
to be critical than to be correct. We all of 
us make mistakes. When the whale had 
been carrying Jonah for a few days and got 
tirec of his job, he decided to throw him out 
on the bank, and as he did so, it is reported 
that Jonah turned around and shook his fist 
in the face of the whale and said, “If you had 
only kept your blamed mouth shut, this thing 
would never have happened!” (Laughter.) 


We all of us say and do things at times that 
afterwards we wish that we had done differ- 
ently and possibly we have done some things 
in our National Organization that if we were 
living our time over again we might do dif- 
ferently. There is no thought of criticism— 
only of some constructive work for our fu- 
ture development. 


This is essentially an age of organization 
and yet, as I think we were reminded in that 
timely message only this morning, we, as 
retailers, have been peculiarly lax in that re- 
gard. If you question it, let me suggest to 
you, for example, that you go to the records 
of the convention of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and you cannot help but be 
struck with the insignificant part which the 
retailer has up to this time had in its delib- 
erations. But I believe that the retailer is 
awakening to the need and to the wonder- 
ful possibilities of organization in this coun- 
try. 


To me, the message to which we listened 
at the opening of our session this morning 
was peculiarly timely and I think I have 
spoken it probably a dozen times at ban- 
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quets in all sections of the country this sum- 
mer and in my humble anl limited way 
have been trying to convey a somewhat 
similar thought. I have been saying that I 
believe that the greatest need of all in this 
country today is business men for the 
handling of business problems and I submit 
it to you that that is what, above all, we 
need. 

We need men, of course, of lofty character 
and high principle; we need men of broad 
business experience; and let us not think for 
one moment that because the war is over 
the problems that affect us as retailers are 
all things of the past, which we do not need 
to concern ourselves with. You and I have 
got to be ready to get away from the mere 
four corners of our store and we've got to 
interest ourselves in the things that con- 
cern us vitally—municipal, state and national. 


The acme of efficiency is not reached until 
we have listened to the views of others, and 
few ideas reach their ultimate perfection 
until they have been co-mingled with the 
thoughts of others. That is where we get a 
great advantage from such gatherings as 
these, and the first thought that I have to 
bring to you of the great opportunities for 
service to our membership is this: 


That organization brings added dignity to 
the profession that engages it, and I believe 
it is one of the opportunities for service that 
perhaps we have not put as prominently as we 
should have done before our organization. 
Why is it that the Retail Credit Man or Wom- 
an has not been considered as important as 
the wholesale credit man? Why? Partly, I 
presume, because in the past there has been a 
more general extension of commercial credit 
than of individual credit but very largely, I 
believe, because of our lack of organization. 


Are the duties and responsibilities of the 
retail credit grantor any less than those of the 
wholesaler? Does he require less ability or 
tact? I think not. Indeed, I think as a mat- 
ter of comparison it is possible that he re- 
quires even greater ability and tact in the 
handling of the problems of individual credit 
extension, and we shall wake to that realiza- 
tion finally through organization. 

What is going to be the result? The result 
is going to be a higher premium of costs upon 
our services but that is going to be justified 
because we shall be rendering more valuable 
service and greater efficiency, justifying larg- 
er recompense, and I believe that we have 
only touched the fringe of the possibilities 
in this regard and that as our organization 
grows and grows to still larger numbers, we 
shall more and more impress upon the minds 
of our employers the wonderful importance 
of the profession that engages us. 

I believe that another of the opportunities 
that comes to us for service to our members 
is in educating us to more scientific methods 
of credit granting. There are certain basic 
facts which we must recognize, principles to 
be established for the common good and that 
a uniform standard of practice and concerted 
action along these lines is going to be invalu- 
able to us. 


Now, I do not want for one moment to sug- 

gest that we are going to eliminate from this 
time on individual judgment and _ initiative. 
By no means! We are not going to replace 
these with any cut and dried methods, but 
practice uniformly and nationally sound com- 
mercial ethics in the granting of individual 
credit. 
_ How is this going to be accomplished? Just 
in one way and in no other,—by the correct 
functioning of national organization. How is 
that going to be done? Through what means? 
Primarily, I think, through our national bul- 
letin, and I want to say to you that I believe 
that our national bulletin, the official organ 
of our association, an association which 
stands absolutely alone in this country as 
the only organization that is devoting itself 
to the problems of retail credit with an 6f- 
ficial organ which is the only organ in the 
country which is devoted exclusively to the 
problems of individual credit, should have ac- 
cess to the best brains and the highest talent 
at our command in this country. I believe 
that our bulletin should be looked upon as a 
standard authority upon retail credits. I 
look to see the day when it will be upon the 
desk of every progressive retail credit man 
and woman in the land. I believe that it will 
have its place in the universities and colleges 
and libraries of this country. That is what 
I believe we should have for our national 
bulletin, and I do not think that we should 
hesitate to go out after the best that can be 
afforded us in this country along educational 
lines through our national bulletin. 


I believe that our bulletin should serve, also, 
to give to us information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the field in all sections of the coun- 
try. I believe that it would be of the greatest 
advantage to us if we might know what 
others are doing in other parts of the coun- 
try. Of course, there are some of us who 
think that we have it all, but very few as 
far as I know among retail credit men or 
women. 


It reminds one of the story of the Irish- 
man who went up to the ticket office in New 
York and asked for a ticket to Chicago and 
the ticket clerk said to him, “One way or 
there and back?” The question puzzled the 
Irishman and he scratched his head and 
thought for a moment and then he said, “And 
what th’ divil would I want a ticket thire 
and back for whin I'm already here?” 
(Laughter.) 


And there are some people who think that 
they have arrived already, that they are 
already here and you can’t tell them any- 
thing but they don’t belong among the retail 
credit men and women of this organization, 
I don’t believe. 


I believe that we are wanting and looking 
for information concerning the activities of 
other associations, and I believe, therefore, 
that in our bulletin we should have a promi- 
nent and a permanent place for the records 
of the activities of our local associations 
throughout the field. I believe if we can use 
our bulletin for another purpose to our mu- 
tual advantage, and I want to suggest to 
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you that we have a department in our bul- 
letin for advising the entire field of vacancies 
that may occur in our credit departments and 
at the same time give an opportunity to our 
members to notify the field when they de- 


sire to establish new connections, I believe 
it would be a wonderful service for us. 

And since our accounting departments are 
so closely allied to our credit departments, 
I believe that we could very well include the 
credit and the collection and the accounting 
departments of our stores in that particular 
service. 

Then of transcendent importance in our 
bulletin is that opportunity which it gives us 
for the interchange of information, that in- 
terchange of derogatory information which 
we all need—warning notices, data in regard 
to parties that are moving to parts unknown. 
We have used it, let us use it more, and 
make it a vital and important part of our 
credit structure. 

But that leads us to this next thought, that 
infinitely more than our bulletin can possibly 
do for us in this regard is what our national 
headquarters can do for us and therefore, 
I want in just a moment to give you my 
picture, as I see it, of our national head- 
quarters as they should be. I believe that 
our national headquarters, in the first place, 
have got to be located in a city which will 
give just as much prestige as we can give to 
our organization consistent with the fair and 
equal service which is coming to our mem- 
bers in all parts of the field. I believe that 
that national headquarters should be the 
magnet which will draw our retail credit men 
and women from all parts of the country and 
therefore, if possible, located in a city 
through which these credit men and women 
are the most likely to pass; that it will be 
equipped for their service and convenience. 


I believe that those national headquarters 
should be no more closely linked to the local 
organization that happens to be established 
in that community than to the local associa- 
tion in the remotest corner of our country. 
I believe that it must be national in every 
sense of the word. 

What is to emanate from that national 
headquarters? Primarily, in my judgment, 
we are there to accumulate, file and dissem- 
inate credit information of derogatory char- 
acter, and see no reason why we cannot 
do it. Some of you may think that I am 
visionary—Il don’t believe I am _ unreason- 
ably so, when I say that I believe that the 
time is coming and coming soon when we 
will not only have national headquarters in 


some central location but we will have at_ 


least three bureaus, possibly in New York, 
in Chicago, in San Francisco, which will di- 
rectly serve the sections of 'the country to 
which they are particularly attributable in 
this regard. 

I think that sometimes the local associa- 
tion of which I have the honor to be a 
charter member has regarded me as vision- 
ary, but I want to say to you that there is 
no reason why we should not have all of 
these things if our vision is big enough, if 





we go forth with courage and determination 
to have them. 


There is a wonderful opportunity for us in 
organizing and reorganizing the different 
communities of this land, but I do not want 
to suggest to you that we should go unin- 
vited into any community to attempt to or- 
ganize or reorganize. I think that not quite 
seemly upon our part, but I believe that we 
should place the services of this association 
absolutely and all the time at the disposal 
of any community in this country for organ- 
ization or for reorganization, and let us 
never forget that we are not only interested 
in our own particular communities. We are 
dependent for our information (and look 
at it as selfishly as you like) upon every 
other community throughout the land, and 
therefore it is to our direct interest to see 
that we are well organized in all sections of 
the country—uniform methods advantageously 
adopted, collection service, possibilities of 
legislative action and reform, the great ad- 
vantages which can come to us from per- 
sonal acquaintance such as was referred to 
in our morning session yesterday, through 
such gatherings as these—things that we 
might dwell upon and elaborate upon, if we 
had the time, all offering wonderful oppor- 
tunities to us in membership in our associa- 
tion. 

But we must desist. And in conclusion I 
want, if I may in just one moment, to recall 
your thought to that vision of our national 
headquarters as I see it because I believe 
that it is the most vitally important thing 
for us to consider today. With a policy firm- 
ly established which puts service before all 
else, I do not want to detract from field 
work, I want to see us equipped to be able 
to go into any locality where we may be in- 
vited to render any service at our disposal, 
but I believe that the income of our asso- 
ciation should primarily be disposed to our 
membership for service and if we need to 
augment our income in order to accomplish 
this, then I want to suggest to you that we 
lay our plans to augment our income by 
whatever means may seem to be best so that 
we may go forth from this day on with 
courage, with determination, with conviction 
and as we go back again to our several com- 
munities throughout the land, go with a 
broader vision of the possibilities of our Na- 
tional Association, determined that from this 
time forth we are going to begin to realize 
our vision of the wonderful possibilities for 
an organization which can easily become the 
greatest commercial organization in the land. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


President Blandford requests First Vice- 
President Blackstone to assume the Chair 
temporarily. 

THE CHAIRMAN: According to the pro- 
gram, discussion on this very important sub- 
ject is to be led by our National Director, Mr. 
W. G. Schmus, of Cleveland and New York. 
(Applause.) 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: If I were about to deliver a 
speech I’d get up on the platform. This idea 
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of leading a discussion reminds me of the 
days when I was a boy and some prominent 
visiting clergyman would come into the town 
and deliver a sermon and then the local pas- 
tor would get up and make a few exhorting 
remarks and incidentally call attention to 
the things that the other preacher forgot to 
tell, and then you’d hear a second sermon. 
Something like that isn’t going to happen in 
this case. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t know why our 
President put me on after our illustrious 
speaker proposed the subject. There is noth- 
ing further to be said. I am not going to miss 
this opportunity, however, of registering with 
you a thought that has been uppermost in my 
mind, if I were to use the language of the boy 
on the street I'd say that I had been a “nut” 
on this one idea. 


I have been impressed and it has been my 
own experience and my own experience has 
been the experience of some of the leaders 
among our movement—it hasn’t been local, 
it hasn’t been in any one spot, but it has been 
an impression that has come from the East 
and the West and the North and the South, 
that the retail credit man is not receiving the 
recognition that he has not the standing 
either in his institution or in a commercial 
world generally, that he should have and de- 
serves. I have at various times (some of you 
have heard me say it or read of my saying it) 
felt that the one great thing toward the end 
of getting greater recognition is to have the 
credit men themselves realize that their work 
is the work of a profession, put it above a 
job, let it be something else besides merely a 
graduated bookkeeper, give it the dignity of a 
profession. 


How to attain that? I cannot conceive of 
anything that will produce that result quick- 
er or better than attendance at your local as- 
sociation meetings, but above all attendance 
at our national conventions. 


Our subject, it says, is The National Asso- 
ciation and its Opportunities for Service to 
Members. Its opportunity for service to 
members is inspiration for greater work, pro- 
founder results and inspiration which we must 
give each other. You can not sit in your seat 
and expect a few speakers to get up on the 
platform and give you all the inspiration to 
reach and attain its object. The great, high 
point is co-operation. You will get no more 
out of a convention and the National Associa- 
tion than you put in. That is an obvious fact. 
We cannot overcome it. The more we put 
in, the more we will get out; the more often 
we come to a convention, the greater influ- 
ence we will have in our community and in 
our business institution. 


Among other things, the great trouble with 
the credit men in the past has been this: 
They have been thinking of themselves so 
much they have lost confidence in the public, 
they have been keeping out of their own 
souls so much of faith in other men that they 
have lost their own self- confidence; they are 
not the dominating factor in their own insti- 
tutions that they should be. Credit men have 
not arisen to their opportunities in many in- 






stances, they have not made their position in 
the institution as strong as it should be. (Ap- 
plause.) 

True, in order to do this, try to preserve for 
yourselves some of that faith that you are 
putting into humanity for yourselves, self- 
confidence——I don’t mean over-confidence, I 
don’t want anyone to become chesty, but the 
men that succeed are the men who have faith 
in themselves. If you have faith in this as- 
sociation, you are going to attend this con- 
vention, you are going to co-operate, you are 
going to draw out of this everything that you 
can, realizing that the dividtnds will come 
back to you in the inspiration you receive 
and the confidence in your own institution. 

I know of cities represented in this con- 
vention where the employers have been more 
enthusiastic, have been more far-sighted, 
have had their feet on the ground so far as 
the future possibilities of this association goes 
than the credit men themselves, and they have 
had to push the credit men. This is a fact, it 
is no guess work! That situation ought never 
to be. It is the credit man that should put 
this proposition up to the employer and let 
the employer know that he is up-to-the- 
minute, that he is progressing. It’s that kind 
of leadership, that kind of recognition tnat 
your employer wants to give you. The aver- 
age employer is actually craving and begging 
for that initiative on the part of his credit 
man. Why not give it to him? 

This whole situation moves around in a 
circle and it reverts right back to this prin- 
ciple of giving and taking back. It is our 
wonderful opportunity. Our National Asso- 
ciation is not some far-away, distant, intang- 
ible thing—it is ourselves. 


The man who succeeds is continually grasp- 
ing out for greater things, he is never con- 
tent. I wonder if any of you have thought— 
I will put it another way, I daresay there isn’t 
a man in this room who has not only once but 
often felt as though the job that he’s got is 
the toughest and hardest position in the insti- 
tution? (Laughter.) I have had my superior 
tell me that he thought I had the toughest 
job in the house. If the ladies here will per- 
mit me to do so, I will use another expression. 
He said on another occasion, “You have the 
damndest job in the business!” 

The only thing about it is that we are not 
allowing our opportunities, our privileges, our 
initiative to take hold and lead us up to the 
point where we are the dominating spirit. We 
need strength, we need help, and under the 
blue sky there is no place like the National 
Association and the convention of the Na- 
tional Association to get it. There is no rea- 
son why a credit man who is efficient and cap- 
able and able should be down, there is no 
reason he should be unhappy. I have had a 
number of instances come to me in the last 
few months, or in the last year or two, of 
where credit men are scouring the country, 
almost in desperation, trying to find capable, 
far-seeing, two-fisted, shirt-sleeved men to fill 
the position of credit man. Here is our op- 
portunity—now let the Association give us 
something but let’s give it to the Association. 
(Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any further 
discussion on this subject? 

If not, the next thing on the schedule for 
this morning is a talk by the representatives 
of the different exhibitors who have honored 
this Association by coming to this convention. 
The first name on the list is that of Mr. B. L. 
Holton, of Detroit, representing the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company. (Applause.) 

MR. HOLTON: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am not going to take much of 
your time this morning. I just want to take 
this opportunity to thank you and the associa- 
tion for the privilege of meeting with you and 
showing you some of the new ideas that are 
being brought out by the various office appli- 
ance people to assist you. We are all in busi- 
ness, really, for selfish motives and yet in our 
line we try to be of service. We try to give 
value received, not merely steel and iron ‘and 
wood, etc., but in the services that we can 
give you. 

At the same time, I want to ask you to al- 
low me to compliment you and the association 
upon the spirit which has prompted you to in- 
vite us to come. It is a progressive spirit. You 
know the old saying that an office is a neces- 
sary evil. The office is usually looked down 
upon as just something that we have to have 
around but really, we’d like to get rid of. 
You are always wished off in the corner to 
make way for the sales department, but I be- 
lieve the general public is coming to realize 
the importance of the office and the office 
people are realizing the importance of me- 
chanical means for assisting them, and your 
calling us together here to meet with you, to 
show you what we have, is an evidence of the 
very progressive spirit. 

I was sorry that I was busy yesterday ana 
did not have the opportunity to get in to hear 
Mr. Ahl’s address on the application of me- 
chanical bookkeeping to credit. I understand 
he gave you a very able address and brought 
out some very good ideas. I hope, gentlemen, 
that that address did sink down deep into 
your hearts because mechanical posting today 
is one of the greatest things that has ever 
come to the commercial and banking insti- 
tution. 

I can recall back in the old days when some 
of us were selling typewriters (I happen to 
be one of the old guard), at the time when 
we had to educate the public to the fact that 
a writing machine was a good thing. Many 
and many of the merchants used to tell us 
that “we can’t afford to use anything like 
that, it will take away the personal touch 
that we have by a hand-written letter with 
our customers,” but they soon found out that 
that was nothing, it didn’t amount to any- 
thing—the subject matter is the thing they 
want to get over in the latter and they found 
they can get it over by dictating better than 
they could by writing it out in long hand. 
The time element entered in, too. 

Then we passed along to another progres- 
sive step, the entrance of the billing machine 
into accounting departments, and the mer- 
chants used to tell us, “We can’t afford to 
make out these bills with machines, because 
we use our bills to educate men for our sales 









force later on. It didn’t take long to find out 
that that wasn’t the proper place to educate a 
salesman, that that work could be done more 
correctly and more rapidly by machine than 
by the hand method. 


About ten or twelve years ago there were a 
few pioneers who conceived the idea that they 
might just as well post ledgers on a machine 
as to do it by hand, and some pretty brave 
fellow put in a plain, ordinary writing ma- 
chine of the earliest type and worked out the 
different problems that way. We have seen 
that grow step by step, being improved of 
course in method and machines, etc., until 
today there are over fifty thousand commer- 
cial and banking institutions in the United 
States that are using the Burroughs product 
alone for that use, and there are of course 
thousands and thousands of others that my 
competitors are serving. 

We are in an age when we must use me- 
chanical methods. We are in an age when 
the profit is small, the margin is getting 
smaller all the time. We are beginning to 
realize that we can make money by saving it, 
not alone out in the factory, in the warehouse 
and down in the store but up in the office and 
the mechanical posting is one of the best 
means of saving and increasing accuracy. 

Now, folks, I am not going to give you a 
long talk on mechanical posting this morning. 
I just want to say this: A good many of you 
are using them, some of you are not; maybe 
you feel that the entrance of the machine is 
going to replace the brains in your office. It 
is’nt. Seventy-five per cent of the work in 
your accounting department on your books 
is nothing but drudgery—copying of figures 
from one place to another. The machine elim- 
inates that, but it allows the real accountant 
to use his brain in a better way for your 
service. 


It’s a little difficult for you gentlemen to 
start rivht in and install mechanical methods 
of some kind. You need assistance, because 
you need somebody to tell you of the various 
appliances which can be used to advantage, 
and I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
tend the service of the hundred and sixty-four 
Burroughs’ offices all over the United States 
and Canada to you. We are at your service, 
gentlemen; we want to help you, we want to 
do you some good, we want to co-operate 
with you in the betterment of office methods 
today. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next representa- 
tive of the exhibitors whom it affords me 
pleasure to introduce to this convention, is 
Mr. W. R. Busch, of the Elliott-Fisher Com- 
pany. (Applause.) 


“BOOKKEEPING BY MACHINERY.” 


A Brief Statement of its Present Economic 
Value. 

“Bookkeeping by Machinery” has been 
adopted in the accounting offices of thousands 
of representative business concerns, in every 
conceivable line of business, on all possible 
kinds of accounting records, in every part of 
this country and abroad. It is not an untried 
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experiment, it is not a theory, but an accepted 
fact in modern business practice. 


“Bookkeeping by Machinery” succeeded be- 
cause it followed the safely charted course of 
universally accepted accounting principles. It 
did not attempt to introduce radical changes 
in these principles which are fundamentally 
sound in practice. I refer specifically to the 
present double entry system of a “Debit” for 
every “Credit” and a “Credit” for every 
“Debit,” and the reconciling of the two sets 
of figures which are written at separate 
times and balanced at stated intervals. This 
is called in modern bookkeeping “Control.” 
It was an Italian, I think, by the name of 
Paceola who some time during the 12th cen- 
tury, about 1250, gave us the first conception 
of the present universally used double entry 
system of bookkeeping. It consisted in effect 
of the simple formula: Debit yourself with 
what you receive, with everything of value 
coming into your possession. Credit yourself 
with what you give out, with everything of 
value leaving your possession. Paceola had 
the right idea hundreds of years ago, but it 
was not universally adopted until about fifty 
years ago or less. 

Up to that time the unsatisfactory single 
entry method of bookkeeping obtained which 
is now practically obsolete. Everything that 
lies in between those two fundamental rules 
in bookkeeping is but an adaptation of the 
same basic idea of debit and credit, no mat- 
ter how ramified or apparently complex may 
be the accounting records of a modern busi- 
ness. 

“Bookkeeping by Machinery” has suc- 
ceeded because it made possible the carrying 
out of those fundamentally sound accounting 
principles through more efficient and eco- 
nomical means. The bookkeeping machine 
came into being because there was a general 
economic demand for improved accounting 
methods. Business records had grown to 
such proportions that new tools had to be 
devised to write them more efficiently. The 
same general economic demand has produced 
thousands of other labor saving devices es- 
sential to modern business practice. We 
could not now go back to the primitive busi- 
ness methods of a hundred or more years ago. 
The modern business would be paralyzed 
were we suddenly deprived of such rapid 
means of communication as our steamships, 
railroads, the telephone, the telegraph, the 
cable, the wireless, etc. The same is true of 
modern office appliances like the cash regis- 
ter, typewriter, adding machine, the address- 
ing machine, the computing machine, the bill- 
ing machine, the bookkeeping machine, etc. 
We could not now go back to hand methods 
of manufacture; we could not now set aside 
our modern machinery of production. The 
machine age of the world’s history is now re- 
garded as a blessing to all mankind even by 
the unthinking class of labor leaders and agi- 
tators who opposed it up to a few years ago. 
Business economics disprove the stupid fal- 
lacy that increased machine production 
throws men out of employment. Everyone 
now knows that just the reverse is true. No 
intelligent man now believes we could do 


without modern methods of manufacture and 
distribution. We could not otherwise keep 
up with the inexorable law of supply and de- 
mand. Prejudice toward machines displacing 
hand labor still exists, but only in the minds 
of the few who fail to reason from economic 
cause to effect. The world’s progress during 
the last fifty years has been greater than dur- 
ing the five hundred years preceding this pro- 
gressive period. The various inventions of 
machinery to do the arduous work formerly 
performed by manual labor have provea 
man’s greatest boom; they substitute brains 
for drudgery; they produce bettcr and safer 
methods of production by eliminating the haz- 
ards of hand operations. I have in mind the 
particular types of machines used for produc- 
tion rather than machine for destruction 
which are not regarded as factors in the 
world’s progress. All successful inventions 
are therefore timely. They appear as soon 
as the need for economic improvement be- 
comes insistent. The current of business prog- 
ress cannot be turned, but the stream can be 
influenced to travel more swiftly—we are 
living in such an age. The most valuable in- 
ventions are not brought into:existence from 
purely mercenary motives; unless they have 
a real economic value they are short-lived. 
The demand for a new device or tool exists 
long before it is designed and manufactured. 
Some inventions of machinery produce in- 
creased unit speed of operation over hand 
work. Others accomplish mass production at 
the same or a slower rate of unit speed over 
hand work. To this general class of inven- 
tions belongs the Bookkeeping Machine. 
Speed has come to be naturally associated 
with all machine operations, but there are 
much more important factors to be conserved 
than speed in some machine operations. 
Speed for instance, is not necessarily a factor 
in mass production; In unit speed like the 
stitch of the needle woman, which is slow 
when compared to the sewing machine, it is a 
factor. The unit of speed in operation, how- 
ever, may be much slower by machine than by 
hand, as for instance, the operation of a 
group of men with hand shovels as compared 
to the slow moving, cumbersome steamshovel, 
but nevertheless, it accomplishes mass pro- 
duction. The modern cloth cutting machine is 
another example of no great increase in unit 
speed over hand cut cloth, but it is a good 
example of mass production because it piles 
up many layers of cloth for one cutting. 

In modern accounting work, for the machin- 
ing of all kinds of commercial records, accur- 
acy is relatively a much bigger factor than 
speed. There are other important factors such 
as legibility, correct adding, subtracting, prov- 
ing and balancing the figures, eliminating as 
far as possible the transcribing of figures so 
easily transposed by rewriting, combining or 
manifolding records of the same general class 
at one writing, eliminating the extra work of 
checking, hunting errors, etc. The biggest 
factor in machine bookkeeping is admittedly 
to produce the finished results, the proven fig- 
ures required at stated intervals, in the mini- 
mum of time consistent with the maximum of 
efficiency. Bookkeepers are never asked how 
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fast they can post a ledger. Bill clerks are 
never asked how fast they can write bills, 
because it is mere copy work, but they are 
asked how legibly they can write, how accu- 
rate they are in handling figures; they are 
asked can you balance the figures? Can you 
get the statements out on time? There can 
be no successful bookkeeping by hand or by 
machine without this guarantee of accuracy. 


This general definition of the required re- 
sults is imperative to a right conception of 
the economic value of machine bookkeeping. 
Some prejudice still obtains among the un- 
thinking and unprogressive who are not yet 
favorably disposed toward a device which 
attempts to do bookkeeping by mechanical 
means, whether the machine goes only part 
way, or produces the finished results of ac- 
curacy in balancing the figures any time. 
Bearing in mind, therefore, the specific re- 
sults which the Bookkeeping Machine must 
accomplish to be efficient, and ridding your- 
self of all prejudice against machine book- 
keeping simply because it displaces hand 
operations; bearing in mind the all important 
factor of accuracy which involves the depend- 
ent factors of legibility, correct adding, sub- 
tracting, proving, balancing and producing 
under favorable conditions a number of rec- 
ords ordinarily written at separate opera- 
tions in the one operation of ledger posting— 
or mass production in accounting. I chal- 
lenge you credit men to continue to maintain 
an open-minded attitude toward this whole 
broad subject of Bookkeeping by Machinery. 
Investigate it thoroughly. Judge the various 
devices on the market by the actual results 
they produce in Retail Store accounting. 
Judge it in relation to your own vital prob- 
lems of maintaining reliable and proper credit 
information. Judge it in relation to its gen- 
eral economic worth. Judge it jn relation to 
the present embarrassing labor shortage. In 
brief, apply to it the acid test of what it will 
actually do to help you solve your own prob- 
lems as Credit Men. The manufacturers of 
these devices will be content to abide by your 
verdict regarding its general economic value 
as a device for improving present accounting 
methods. The bookkeeping machine will pro- 
duce increasingly more satisfactory results in 
the direct rate of the more general adoption 
and wider application to existing records. The 
manufacturers of these devices will be forced 
in the very nature of their business to con- 
tinue to improve upon them in order to give 
them a still greater economic value. In the 
long run the buyer always gets what he 
wants. 


W. R. BUSCH. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next speaker rep- 
resenting the exhibitors will be Mr. L. A. 
Lancaster of the Library Bureau. 


Mr. Lancaster spoke briefly of the origin 
and development of the Library Bureau and 
expressed his pleasure at attending the con- 
vention. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: It affords me pleasure 
to introduce the next speaker, Mr. A. J. Van 
Houten, of the Rand System. 











MR. VAN HOUTEN: Mr. President and 
Members of the Association: By coming here 
as a representative of the Rand Company, I 
do so representing the originators of the vis- 
ible index, the largest manufacturers of vis- 
ible indexes in the world. It has been a pleas- 
ure for me to have the opportunity of demon- 
strating to you the new and latest achieve- 
ment in visible indexing. I have just sold two 
of the most prominent department stores in 
the country installations of one hundred 
thousand and two hundred thousand dollars. 
We have relieved these stores of the detail 
work in connection with the installation as 
we have taken a contract to install, with our 
own staff, the system complete. 


We maintain a service department for the 
purpose of doing that class of work, working 
out the problems and solving them in detail. 
We have to sell ourselves before we can give 
you the equipment. Our company is one of 
the oldest in the office appliance game; there- 
fore, the fact that we are the oldest and the 
largest manufacturers as well as the origina- 
tors, insures you 100% service and quality. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, for the 
purpose of speeding up business, several of 
the speakers representing the exhibitors have 
very kindly consented or volunteered to ad- 
dress you tomorrow morning previous to the 


time indicated for the inspection of the ex- 
hibits. 


The next thing on the program for this 
morning is an address, “How Local Associa- 
tions and Reporting Agencies may be Co- 
Ordinated with the National Association as a 
Great Working Unit.” It is hardly necessary 
for me to say anything further than to mere- 
ly announce that this subject will be handled 
by Mr. M. G. Liberman, of Memphis, the peer- 
less city of Tennessee and of the United 
States. 


Mr. Liberman presents prepared address. 


HOW LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS AND RE- 
PORTING AGENCIES MAY BE CO-OR- 
DINATED WITH THE NATIONAL AS- 


SOCIATION AS A GREAT WORKING 
UNIT. 


I hope that no one here fears that my ser- 
mon is going to be long proportionably to the 
text. If there be such, doubtless they would 
be willing to just have the text announced, 
take up the collection, and sing the doxology. 
At the outset, perhaps, it might be as well, 
for the benefit of the uninitiated in our meet- 
ing, to contend for an alibi, and state that the 
text was none of my choosing. If it had been, 
probably I would not have chosen one which 
I could have wound around myself, and per- 
haps this audience, like a boa constrictor en- 
wrapping in its folds a hapless victim. 

It needs no iteration of mine to convince 
anybody, in these piping times of peace, that 
co-operation and co- -ordination are the watch- 
words of the day. Everybody is co- operating; 
pretty nearly everybody is co-ordinating with 
somebody else, some force with some other 
force, good with good, and alas, evil with 
evil. It might be asserted now, as in the times 
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written about by a modern author, who be- 
gins one of his novels, “It was the best of 
times, it was the worst of times.” Forces are 
getting into operation that make for the best, 
and, as has always been the case, whenever 
there has been a powerful movement on the 
part of humanity in the right direction, there 
are forces that would oppose, that would re- 
sist mankind’s progress towards the light, and 
the attainment of its rights. 


So much for a glance at the universe at 
large. The point is, of course, we who are 
trying to be constructive in our efforts must 
co-operate and co-ordinate, or we _ perish. 
There’s no two ways about it. As there are 
amalgamations all down the line, from the 
nations of the earth, to the hod carrier, the 
conclusion is irresistible that one not believ- 
ing in the principle of co-operation puts him- 
self outside the pale of the great majority of 
mankind—in fact, it might possibly be said 
that he believes himself either greater than a 
league of nations, or else smaller than a hod- 
carrier. 


I have expended about fifteen years of 
quite strenuous effort in building up an in- 
dividual agency. When the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association was first formed, I was, frankly 
speaking, afraid of it; I thought perhaps my 
bread and butter might be at stake, and I 
did not favor the growth of the movement. 
That attitude, my friends, has been reversed. 
I now see that, in my own community, the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association has been, and 
will be, of benefit to me. You know, we have 
not only the biggest Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation on earth, in Memphis, but we have the 
best—if you don’t believe it, ask President 
Geo. A. Lawo, sitting over there. He'll tell 
you straight. 


Surprising as it may seem to some, I am 
secretary of the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, as well as owner and manager of the 
reporting agency, both of Memphis, Tenn. 
When I found that the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association was going to organize in Mem- 
phis, I just cast my lot in with them. As a 
plain matter of fact, I didn’t see anything 
else to do. But the contagion of the move- 
ment caught by enthusiasm, and President 
Lawo will tell you whether or not I have been 
working overtime for them ever since—and 
drawing my salary of $25 a month with great 
regularity. And now it has come to the pass 
that it’s pretty nearly sink or swim, live or 
die, together. And just at this moment, the 
Memphis Retail Credit Men’s Association is 
neither dead nor dying; in fact, it’s about 
the livest year and a half old youngster in 
the whole universe. We're here to tell it to 
you. 


We have co-operated the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association, and my agency—we have 
co-ordinated our forces; we are hitched up 
double team, for better or for worse. Any- 
body that wields a broom, a billet, or a roll- 
ing pin over the head of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association will get jumped on by its 
irate spouse, and vice versa—and what will 
happen to the attacking party will be 
a-plenty. 


But to get closer to my text: 


In Memphis we got down to rock-bed sim- 
plicity for a solution of the question of co- 
operation and co-ordination. The Merchants’ 
Credit Association, which is the style of my 
reporting agency, simply became the official 
reporting bureau of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. Directly speaking, the latter 
body, as a body, has only used the informa- 
tion contained in the files of my agency to a 
limited extent, so far. Our files have supplied 
the information on the names of parties on 
whom a line was desired, to be read out at 
our weekly luncheon meetings. Recently, 
some sixty-one physicians of our city became 
members of the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and of our reporting agency on a joint 
contract. This, of course, makes the matter 
practical in the extreme; parties coming in 
under such an arrangement get the benefit of 
both organizations, and command the services 
of the reporting agency. On the other hand, 
for their part, the doctors, under their agree- 
ment, supplied our files with certain ledger 
information in regard to individuals of our 
community, and the same character of infor- 
mation is obtained for our files when we read 
out names of parties at our luncheons. The 
credit man or bookkeeper making out an in- 
quiry ticket on an individual, whose name is 
to be read out, places upon the ticket his 
experience in handling the account, as shown 
by the firm’s ledger. Just here, it may be 
stated that twenty-five doctors have come 
into the Retail Credit Men’s Association who 
have not joined my reporting agency. 

In further connection, I may state that the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of our city 
use my offices as their headquarters, rent free. 
Every agency manager is in a_ peculiarly 
good position to furnish prospective members 
to the Retail Credit Men’s Association. 

The strong, in fact, the powerful, bond of 
co-operation between the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association and the local reporting agencies 
is the interchange of information in regard 
to the paying habits, and other factors which 
go to make a good or poor credit risk of the 
individual. Such information gathered by the 
Retail Credit Men’s Associations could be for- 
warded to a central bureau, and this bureau 
could in turn redistribute the information. 
Added to this is the matter of strength which 
may be developed by the two organizations 
combining and lending their names and pres- 
tige to pay up campaigns. Such a campaign 
was conducted in our city last fall and win- 
ter for a period of only six weeks. The Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association and the Mer- 
chants’ Credit Association, my agency, com- 
bined their influences, and threw them behind 
the campaign, and reports show that collec- 
tions in our community improved from 20 to 
60 per cent in a given time over a correspond- 
ing period the year before. 

Now, naturally, the fear of any reporting 
agency is that the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation may start a local competitive report- 
ing bureau. That was my fear. In my in- 
dividual case, happily, that fear was without 
foundation. Instead of coming into com- 
petition with each other, we have harmon- 
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iously revolved, each organization in its own 
orbit, and co-operating along the lines which 
I have indicated. I may say that at the be- 
ginning of the Memphis Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, I was assured by my good 
friend, Mr. Geo. A. Lawo, the worthy presi- 
dent of our local Association, that it was not 
the purpose of that organization to estab- 
lish a reporting bureau. The fear of such 
comipetition, where satisfactory service is 
rendered by the reporting agencies under 
individual ownership, was forever removed 
at the Boston Convention, last year. That 
convention voted that the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association at no point would estab- 
lish a reporting tureau, where the agencies 
already established are ‘doing their best, and 
rendering such service as was satisfactory 
and reasonable. I confess, I heaved a dis- 
tinct sigh of relief when the tidings reached 
me. And this, it seems to me, is an emin- 
ently proper and justifiable att'tude for the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association to 
take. It puts the matter squarely up to the 
reporting agencies to render good and satis- 
factory service. Where they do this, they 
need have no fear that an injustice, or a 
hardship will be done them by competition 
on the part of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

My advice to every reporting agency is, 
join forces with the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation; help build them up. Co-operate 
with them. They will co-operate with you. 
Each has its own function to fulfill, and each 
should contribute. to the other’s building up. 
There is no real reason why their respec- 
tive interests and activities should ever at 
any time conflict. 


The Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Memphis, springing into existence over night, 
as it were, has outstripped my own organiza- 
tion, somewhat, in growth. I have rejoiced in 
their growth, and have lent my aid, to the 
best of my ability, to help them grow. I wish 
to repeat that as I have given them of my 
best, so I have received benefit from them. 

The Retail Credit Men’s Association and the 
local reporting agencies, joining forces in 
every community, would constitute an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive, the motto of 
whose members would well be, “All for each, 
and each for all,” holding up in the com- 
munity a high standard of business ethics— 
nay, indeed, compelling such a standard, and 
making for better manners, morals, and citi- 
zenship. 


MR. LIBERMAN (continuing following ad- 
dress): Gentlemen, just think of what woul 
happen to an association of this character 1 
in every community where there was a re 
porting agency they would co-operate with 
the retail credit men and build them like we 
have in Memphis. Inside of two years you 
would have an organization of cver a hun- 
dred thousand strong! Just think what that 
means! With a nucleus from which to build, 
with the finances back of you, what couldn’t 
you do? 






I thank you. 
applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The discussion on this 
very important subject will be led bv Mr. Nel- 
son Tankersley of St. Louis, highly advertised 
in this building as the city that’s the real 


(Long continued and hearty 


thing. It affords me pleasure to introduce 
Mr. Tankersley. (Applause.) 
MR. NELSON TANKELSLEY, St. Louis, 


Mr. President and fellow members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association; 


When we talk co-ordination we must do so 
with the spirit of co-operation and I might 
remark here that more has been said during 
the first two and a half days of this conven- 
tion on this one subject than on any other. 
And this is as it should be for co-operation 
is the very foundation rock of success in any 
business, in civic, fraternal or religious work. 
The reconstruction of the world, following the 
great world war is being brought about 
through co-operation. The readjustment of 
business and social life of the battle-torn 
countries of Europe and of the other nations 
of the world, all of which were affected by 
this terrible conflict must be and can only be 
accomplished through co-operation. 


Now in retail credit work: “how can local 
credit associations and private reporting agen- 
cies be co-ordinated with the national associa- 
tion in one great working unit.” 


There are many things to be considered 
and weighed to make a merger of this kind 
efficient and successful, but there is nothing 
that should stand in the way of such co- 
ordination; first every trade center should 
have a local reporting agency for the purpose 
of furnishing its members or subscribers with 
trade information that will be up-to-date and 
dependable. It matters not so much whether 
it be private-owned or merchant-owned, but 
it should be merchant-controlled, as other- 
wise there is a chance for the information in 
their files to become stale. This of course 
would not happen if merchants would be sure 
to send in all their ledger information, but 
unless they are members of the association 
there is a possibility that they would not feel 
their responsibility in this respect, to the same 
extent. 


Let us assume that there is a private re- 
porting agency in a city or town and the mer- 
chants decide that in the interest of better 
service it is necessary for them to organize 
an association taking in all the retail stores 
or a majority of the representative stores. It 
does not follow that the private agency must 
be put out of business. Let them get together 
and merge their interests and work in har- 
mony. In some instances where this condi- 
tion existed the merchants have done this with 
success. In other instances they have been 
unable to get together on a mutual basis of 
co-operation because of the lack of the give- 
and-take spirit on the part of one or both. 
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Possibly you will say that I have talked co- 
operation to the partial exclusion of co-ordi- 
nation, but to my way of thinking the two 
terms are synonymous. True it is we cannot 
have one without the other, and if we are 
imbued with the true spirit of co-operation 
and will take an impartial view looking, not 
only to our own individual interest, but to the 
interests of the local and national association 
in general the co-ordination we are seeking 
should be easy of accomplishment. 


It seems to me there is an opportunity for 
us all, including our executive secretary to lend 
a hand in encouraging and promoting this 
work. Our experiences should carry some 
weight towards smoothing out differences and 
bringing these interests together. Every local 
removing obstacles that stand in the way of 
organization should be a member of the na- 
tional in order to derive the fullest measure 
of benefit, and this will apply alike to both 
private-owned and merchant-owned organiza- 
tions—and with them all affiliated with the 
national association this merger of interests 
will come as a natural consequence—but let 
us not follow the old adage that “all things 
come to those who wait,” but change it to 
= “all things come to those who go after 
them.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: I believe that the sub- 
ject has been so ably handled by the two 
speakers that any further discussion on this 
will be held over until the open forum sched- 
uled for a later session. 


MR. WOODLOCK: Mr. Chairman, if you 
will pardon me, it calls for a resolution on the 
program here and I'd like to present a resolu- 
tion in accordance with that. 


“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association that 
whenever there is a local reporting agency 
rendering satisfactory service to the mem- 
bers of the Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
that such an agency receive the encourage- 
ment and co-operation of our organization.” 
(Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: In order to save time, 
we will without further motion or discussion 
refer the resolution to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Announcements. 


I think it would be proper for us to take 
about three or five minutes and read some 
matters of legislation that we will, without 
any discussion, immediately refer to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Mr. Kruse will read 
the papers. 


Mr. Kruse reads bill on Garnishment of 
Federal Employes, a bill presented by Senator 
Stevenson of Minnesota. 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President, I fully realize 
our shortage of time, but I was a little bit 
afraid that if no discussion is had on these 
matters before being referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, the Committee in framing 
its resolution might not know of some of the 


reasons why certain things should be included 
in them. 


For instance, regarding the making subject 
to garnishment of Federal employes’ salaries I 
think the Committee on Resolutions should 
embody in their resolution an urgent request 
that every member urge his house to take 
up personally with his Senator and solicit 
their aid in passing the bill. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions will keep that in 
mind when drawing the resolution upon this 
subject. Mr. Fetterly, take note of that. 

‘Announcements. 


There being nothing further before the con- 
vention this morning, we will stand ad- 
journed. 


ADJOURNMENT. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 
by First Vice President Blackstone. 


Mr. Kruse reads letter from Mr. Tregoe. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, do you 
wish to take any action on these communica- 
tions from Mr. Tregoe? 


MR. NELSON: I move that the letter be 
received and placed in the record. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 


The letter reads: 


“Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, 
R. H. White Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
“Dear Mr. President: 

“Bearing in mind the opening of your con- 
vention in St. Paul on Tuesday morning, 
August 19, desiring to send a message in this 
form rather than by telegram, will you be 
good enough at some opportune moment to 
read the following message: 

“To the Officers and Members of The Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association in 
Convention at St. Paul: 


“Deeply disappointed that I could not again 
participate in your annual meeting and repeat 
the pleasant experiences of last year, I want- 
ed you to know how much the success and 
happiness of the St. Paul meeting was on my 
heart, and how sincerely I wish for all of 
your proceedings that harmony and yet fear- 
lessness which make conventions worth 
while, and a constructive force. 


“Bear in mind we have many problems in 
common, that we are seeking together the de- 
fense of our credit system and the bringing 
in of standards that will lead men in their re- 
lations with one another to observe the high- 
est practices and good faith and justice in all 
transactions. 

“With this common object and joint vision, 
you as the younger and we as the older 
brother shall pursue our paths fearlessly and 
prove constructive factors in the commercial 
life of the nation.” 
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“T shall thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent for favoring me in this matter. I will 
be thinking of you during the course of your 
convention. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“J. H. TREGOE.” (Applause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: I'd like to ask if the 


Committee on By-Laws is ready to make its 
report? 

MR. NELSON: The Committee is ready to 
report, Mr. Chairman. Shall I present the re- 
port? 

THE PRESIDENT: 


MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, we leave 
the report with you. If any explanation is 
desired at this time we are prepared to make 
it. If you feel that the time for explanation 
would be more appropriate when these come 
up in the regular order for consideration to- 
morrow, we will be prepared at that time. We 
are at your service, sir, in either event. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the By-Laws Committee. 
You have not distributed any copies of 
those? 

MR. NELSON: We did not have any copies 
printed, Mr. President, because the changes 
are so simple that we scarcely felt that we 
were justified in going to the trouble and 
expense. The Committee felt that we should 
be able to explain these changes and that the 
members could readily follow them so that it 
would be satisfactory to all concerned. How- 
ever, if the convention feels that the report 
and the proposed motions should be printed, 
we will endeavor to have that done so that 
they will be ready for us tomorrow. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, under the 
by-laws it is necessary that any amendments 
should be presented to the convention at 
least one day before the same are acted upon 
by the convention. We have a few moments 
at this time if anyone would like to ask any 
questions or if there is any discussion on 
these proposed amendments we'd be very 
glad to hear that now. 

MR. NOLAN (Duluth): Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the proposed amendments be 
printed and distributed tomorrow to come up 


for discussion at the regular time. (Second- 
ed.) 


MR. FETTERLY: Mr. President, I would 
suggest that instead of the motion remain- 
ing as made that we ask the Chairman of that 
Committee for an explanation, if it is not 
clear to any of us, so that we may avoid this 
expense and trouble. It would seem, inas- 
much as there are but two amendments, both 
of them comparatively simple, both of them 
covering matters on which we are all fairly 
well advised, that a short word of explana- 
tion from the Chairman might clear it up and 
prevent the necessity of that expense and 
the trouble incident thereto. 

I merely make that suggestion. 


MR. BARRETT: Mr. Chairman, why 
wouldn’t it be well to take them up separate- 
ly and have these changes brought out clear- 


If you please, sir. 








ly? I believe by that method probably the 
convention could act upon them separately 
instead of altogether. 


THE PRESIDENT: I'd like to ask if that 
would satisfy Mr. Nolan? 


MR. NOLAN: Yes, it would. 
also agrees.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You understand, of 
course, that these amendments are simply 
presented to the convention today as a report 
of that Committee, to be acted upon tomor- 
row morning in the usual course and accord- 
ing to provision made in the By-Laws. 


MR. NELSON: The first amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee is in regard to 
changing the membership dues of individual 
members from $3.00 to $5.00. The present By- 
Law reads: 

“Annual Dues. Section 1. For individual 
membership, $3.00 payable annually in ad- 
vance.” 

The amended section, if adopted, would 
read: “Section 1. For individual membership, 
$5.00 payable annually in advance.” 


MR. FETTERLY: Do I understand the 
Chairman of the By-Laws Committee that 
this would not affect members of affiliated 
organizations? 

MR. NELSON: It does not affect the mem- 
bership dues of an affiliated organization; it 
leaves the membership dues of an affiliated 
organization and their members just as they 
have been—$3.00 per member. The reason for 
offering this amendment is this: The Secre- 
tary of an affiliated Association remits to the 
National office the dues for all of that asso- 
ciation’s members—ten, twenty, thirty or 
more members. The Secretary of the Nation- 
al office has to send but one bill to an affiliat- 
ed city for the dues. In the case of individu- 
al members, the same work has to be done 
for every single one of them. The same is 
true in regard to bulletins and many other 
forms of service, so that the National office is 
performing ten times as much labor for ten 
individual members as it would perform for 
an affiliated association having ten members. 
So we felt that it was no more than fair to 
make the individual membership dues higher 
and also that this would be the good result 
which might flow from such a provision: 
That the individual members would be 
spurred up to get themselves organized into 
an affiliated association and thereby, in a 
short time, the membership of our Associa- 
tion in that particular locality be accordingly 
increased. 

The next amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee is: “That a provision be made in the 
Constitution so that the retiring President of 
of the Association shall automatically become 
a member of the Board of Directors for one 
year, immediately following the close of his 
Presidential term.” 

I might call the members’ attention, Mr. 
Chairman, to the fact that you appointed the 
By-Laws Committee some ninety days ago or 
more and gave notice of it to the Credit 
World and requested any members having 
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amendments to submit or mail them to the 
Chairman of the Committee. And I would 
say that proposed amendments were received 
and suggestions were received from various 
sources and that our Committee carefully 
considered these suggestions at a meeting we 
have held since coming here as well as by 
correspondence before coming here and that 
the recommendations we have made to you 
represen’, the net result of those suggestions 
and of our Committee’s sessions. 


The reason advanced by several persons 
from several different parts of the country, 
both by mail and in person since we reached 
St. Paul for this proposed amendment, mak- 
ing the retiring President automatically a 
member of the Board of Directors for one 
year, is this: A man going through the Presi- 
dential duties, labors and responsibilities for 
one year has come so very closely in touch 
with the various affairs of the Association 
and the things that affect the welfare of the 
Association that he is in the most excellent 
position to advise ‘his ‘successor and the 
Board of Directors on many points which it 
would take them much time and labor to 
ascertain. So it was felt that by having the 
retiring President a member of the Board 
of Directors for one year succeeding the ex- 
piration of his presidential term that he could 
render the directors and the Association a 
notable service by reason of his experience. 


The motion as submitted by the Committee 
will take care of the technical wording and, 
of course, will be up for consideration tomor- 
row, but will carry out the spirit of this 
offer. 


The other amendment proposed is to make 
a definite arrangement in our By-Laws for 
electing people to fill vacancies during the 
convention period. There is a provision, but 
it is away off from the paragraph regarding 
elections. The Committee felt that the mat- 
ters regarding the election ought to be in 
one paragraph, so it is proposed to move it up 
and put it where it belongs, as we see it. 
Also, to put in this same section a word or 
two clearly authorizing and providing for 
the election of Directors whom we would be 
entitled to elect by reason of the increase 
in membership. You will remember that Sec- 
tion 3 of Article VII says, in substance, that 
when we have reached 3,000 members and 
have thereafter obtained 1,000 more, or a 
major fraction thereof, we may have one 
additional Director for each one thousand or 
major fraction, for a one-year term, and 
the Committee felt that it was business- 
like to bring this forward in the same para- 
graph regarding the election of Directors so 
as to make that clear. 


THE PRESIDENT: We have so thorough- 
ly enjoyed the music which has been so beau- 
tifully and gracefully rendered by the J. L. 
Hudson Company Quartette, and inasmuch 
as they are to leave us tonight after the ban- 
quet, I feel that at this session we should 
take advantage of the privilege of hearing 
from them again this afternoon—which per- 


haps will be the last session at which they 
will sing. 

Music by the J. L. Hudson Quartette. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Gentlemen, the next business in order is the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 

Before asking the ‘Chairman of that Com- 
mittee to make his report, I want to say just 
one or two words to the convention. I am 
sure that every delegate assembled at this 
convention has in mind first and foremost 
above everything else the interests of our 
National Association because what is best for 
our National Association is best for our local 
associations; what is best for our local asso- 
ciations is best for the credit man, 
the individual credit man and what is best 
for the individual credit man is best for mer- 
chants whom we serve. 


In making up the list of nominations or in 
presenting your nominations from the floor, 
after taking into consideration the geograph- 
ical position, after considering the fact that 
this association covers a very wide range 
from coast to coast, it is entirely proper that 
every trade center represented by member- 
ship in our Association should also be repre- 
sented by membership in our Board of Direc- 
tors or among our officers. That is the pri- 
mary consideration, my fellow members, and 
outside of that, our action both as to nomi- 
nations and in the elections which follow to- 
morrow should be guided entirely by one prin- 
ciple and that is what is best for the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. 

I have absolute confidence in this body, 
this splendid body of men gathered here, as 
your presiding officer that you will carry out 
the dictates of your conscience in this par- 
ticular respect. 


Mr. Schmus, are you ready to make your 
report? (Applause.) 

MR. SCHMUS: Mr. Chairman, Members 
of the Convention: You have our report and 
all I can do is to explain any points that 
occur to me or to our Committee. 

I beg leave to call your attention to our 
program, giving a list of the officers and di- 
rectors. The terms of Mr. Sam Hymes, of 
Dallas; J. A. Fetterly, of Milwaukee; D. J. 
Woodlock, of St. Louis; E. A. Howell, of 
Denver, and W. G. Schmus expire with this 
convention. According to our by-laws, a di- 
rector having served a full term is not eli- 
gible for re-election. Following a precedent 
which was established two years ago, so far 
as progression in office goes (I am referring 
now to the election of President and Vice- 
Presidents), your Committee begs to offer the 
name of Col. Franklin Blackstone, Credit 
Manager for Joseph Horne Company, of 
Pittsburg, our present First Vice-President, 
as President for the coming year. (Applause.) 

There being no further nominations, on 
motion of Mr. Lawo (seconded and carried) 
nominations were declared closed. 

Your Committee begs to offer the name 
of our present Second Vice-President for the 
next year’s First Vice-Presidency—Mr. G. A. 
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Lawo, Credit Manager of the John Gerber 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. (Applause.) 
There being no further nominations, on 
motion of Mr. Fetterly (second and carried) 
nominations were declared closed. 


(Long continued applause.) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President and Fellow 
Members: I thank you all sincerely for this 
nomination and I will promise to do my best 
to fulfill the duties of the office. (Applause 
and cheers.) 

MR. SCHMUS: We have no third Vice- 
President, so we had no one to promote into 
the next position. We therefore offer the 
name of E. W. Nelson, Treasurer and Credit 
Manager of Rudge & Guenzel, Lincoln, Neb.; 
and J. M. Connelly, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of New York City, 
whcse name was presented to us by the New 
York Association for the office of Second 
Vice-President for the coming year. 

MR. CONNELLY: Mr. Chairman, my name 
has been submitted by the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the office of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, and I wish to decline the nomination on 
the ground that I have watched attentively 
since our convention in Cleveland the great 
work done by our frined, Mr. Nelson, and I 
feel that the best interests of the National 
Association will be served if I decline the 
nomination, and I move, }4{r. Chairman, that 
the nomination of Mr. Nelson for Second 
Vice-President be unanimous. (Applause.) 


MR. PRICE: Mr. Chairman, in seconding 
the motion that the nomination of Mr. Nel- 
son be made unanimous, I might say as Presi- 
dent of the New York Association that we 
in New York have a splendid young man in 
Mr. Connelly, who would make a wonderful 
man for our National Association, but real- 
izing as we men did from the City of New 
York that you have one of the most capable, 
conscientious and hard workers in our Asso- 
ciation in Mr. Nelson, we are very happy 
to second his nomination and say that we 
hope it will be made unanimous and wish 
him the best of luck. 


Nominations closed by vote of convention. 


MR. SCHMUS: When it came to a choice 
of Directors, we were confronted by a great 
many different ideas and problems. We had 
only two associations who offered a candi- 
date or recomended a candidate from among 
their number. St. Louis gave us the name of 
Mr. D. M. Strauss and the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation the name of Mr. Frank Genens, both 
very capable men. We surveyed the whole 
field and ramifications of our association. We 
took into consideration the fact that there 
are a great many new men and faces at this 
convention. We recognized the fact that the 
Association has grown and will continue to 
grow very materially, especially in the next 
few years. There are a few men who have 
carried the load and the burden up to the 
present time. 

It is the feeling of your Committee that. in 
choosing a list of nominees for the office of 
Director that we would not take anybody 


who had ever held office as Director or offi- 
cer of our organization heretofore. We felt 
that the time has arrived when the new 
men in the National Association must come 
across and take over part of the load. lf 
yeu will look over your list you will find 
that nobody on the list of Directors has 
ever held the position or an official relation 
with our National Association. You will also 
observe that we have tried to cover the en- 
tire country. We have not aimed to put any 
one particular section on the list in prefer- 
ence to the others. 

There are fourteen names on this list. 
There are seven to be elected. 


Reads list of nominees for Director. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINA- 
TIONS. 
President 
Col. Franklin Blackstone, 
— Manager, Jos. Horne Co., Pittsburg, 
. 
First Vice-President 
G. A. Lawo, 
Credit Manager, John Gerber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
Second Vice-President 
E. W. Nelson, 
Treasurer and Credit Manager, Rudge & 
Guenzel, Lincoln, Nebr. 
J. M. Connelly, 
Credit Manager Creichton Bros. Company, 
New York City. 
Directors 
(Seven to be elected.) 
D. M. Strauss, 
D. M. Strauss, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Irving C. Brown, 
Credit Manager, L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Frank Genens, 
Credit Manager Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Robert Adams, 
Treasurer, Wm. Taylor Son 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Max Rosenfield, 
Credit Manager, Sanger Bros., Dallas, Tex. 
D. W. Ahl, 
Credit Manager, J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
A. D. McMullen, 
Secretary Retail Credit Men’s Association, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
F. T. Leonard, 
Credit Manager Daniels-Fisher Company, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gabe Hausmann, 
Hausmann, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
E. J. Dollard, 
Credit Manager O’Connor-Moffatt Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal. 
Frank P. Shockley, 
Treasurer Hill Bros., Spokane, Wash. 
R. W. Pruisner, 
Credit Manager Davidson Brothers Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Company, 
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Ww. A. Shurr, 
Credit Manager Woolf Brothers, 
City, Mo. 

W. V. Trammell, 

Secretary Retail Credit Association, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

The time of five Directors expires and, 
based on our Constitution and By-Laws, we 
are entitled to an additional two Directors 
due to the growth of our Association, which 
accounts for seven new Directors instead of 
the five who are retiring. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Schmus, it has 
occurred to me that before acting on these 
nominations, that it may be of interest to 
the convention to know the names of the 
members on the Board whose terms of office 
have not expired in order that they may un- 
derstand just what the full slate is and the 
sections of the country represented by Direc- 
torships after the election at this time. 


MR. SCHMUS: The Directors whose terins 
do not expire are Barrett, Credit 
Manager of Stewart & Company, Baltimore; 
M. J. Solon, Credit Manager of the Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis; Mr. George Water- 
ford, Credit Manager of Best & Company, 
New York; Mr. F. H. Koch, Credit Manager 
of Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul; E. W. Nel- 
son, Credit Manager of Rudge & Guenzel, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; C. H. Critchett, Credit Mana- 
ger of Jordan, Marsh & Company, Boston, 
and H. Victor Wright, of Los Angeles. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the names placed in nomination for 
Directors as read by the Chairman of that 
Committee. I assume that you all have a 
copy of this report; therefore, it will not be 
necessary for me to repeat the names. 

Are there any further nominations, gentle- 
men? If not, the Chair will declare the nom- 
inations closed and the list of names as pre- 
sented by the Chairman of that Committee 
stand as nominees for the Board of Directors. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, it affords me very 
great pleasure to present to you Mr. Phil 
Canale, of Memphis, Tenn., attorney for the 
Associated Credit Men of that city, and a 
member of that organization, who will speak 
to you on the topic, “Making America Safe 
for Peace.” (Applause.) 

MR. CANALE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen and Fellow Members of the Credit 
Men’s Association: I am only going to take 
a tew short moments to interrupt the busi- 
ness proceedings of this meeting to discuss 
rather than address you upon a few of the 
subjects which are paramount in the minds 
of the American people today and which 
interest us rather as citizens than as mem- 
bers of the Retail Credit Men’s Association. 


Unfortunately, speaking to a personal mat- 
ter, ] came into St. Paul with a very bad cold 
this morning and have been confined to my 
bed ever since. I expected when I reached 
St. Paul to be enabled to partake of some of 
the cold cure which I understood was to be 
found here, but I understand that there is 
a diminishing stock in St. Paul, that the 


Kansas 


weaker sex of the Memphis delegation, the 
men, consumed the balance of the supply in 
St. Paul last night. (Laughter.) Therefore, 
I am the sufferer. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have just 
emerged from the most gigantic conflict, 
the must gigantic upheaval that the history 
of the world has ever known. We exerted 
our efforts and devoted our resources for 
the past two years to the fulfillment of an 
obligation which the United States owed to 
civilization and owed to humanity. We built 
ships, we spent money, we sent munitions, we 
sent the very flower of the manhood of this 
country four thousand miles across the wa- 
ters for the purpose of fighting for an ideal. 


That war is an accomplished fact. We now 
have the fruits of victory within our reach if 
we as safe; sane, conservative, patriotic 
American citizens will fulfill the simple duty 
which we owe to our country and which 
we owe to our fellow men at this. time. 


My friends, the very business that you 
are engaged in, the very institutions that you 
represent, the necessary and integral part 
of the mercantile business of this country to- 
day is facing a crisis just as the industrial 
life of this country today is facing a crisis. 
President McKinley at one time said that 
the interests of this country lie in peace and 
in concord rather than in conflict, that our 
real eminence was in the fruits of peace 
rather than in the fruits of war. 


We have conquered the common enemy to 
civilization. It is now going to be neces- 
sary for us to conquer the foe within our 
own doors. The spirit of radicalism in this 
country today is striking at the very ground- 
work and foundation of our institutions. Call 
it socialism, call it anarchy, call it anything 
that you may, but the spirit of radicalism will 
finally undermine our institutions unless the 
best thought, the best brains, the best com- 
mon sense in this country combine for the 
purpose of stamping out a thing which is 
eating at our very heartstrings. 


I want to say a word in this connection 
with the industrial unrest that is in the coun- 
try today. I have had some little experience 
as representing Employers’ Associations, 
manufacturers’ associations, capital, if you 
say, in their fights with organized labor. For 
one, I am not prepared to say that organized 
labor has not done a good work in this coun- 
try. I am not prepared to say that organized 
labor has not been a factor for the better- 
ment and the uplifting of the laboring man 
in this country today. I am not prepared to 
say that organized labor has not performed 
a useful service for the working man in this 
country today. Probably if it were not for 
crganized labor, my friends, the capitalists, 
the employers, would not have been so 
sympathetic in their relationships with the 
employes. But regardless of what organized 
labor or what the employe in an organized 
and a collective way has accomplished in the 
past, I say to you that as sure as we are 
assembled in this convention today if organ- 
ized labor or disorganized labor or any other 
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labor is allowed to continue the policy which 
has been advanced for the past few months 
since the war has terminated, that this coun- 
try will face revolt in a country of paternal- 
ism and a country of socialism! (Applause.) 
The Plumb plan was suggested to Congress. 
Plumb, himself, appeared before the Con- 
gressional Committee and testified and under 
a sharp and rigorous cross-examination Mr. 
Plumb made the statement in answer to a 
question, “What if you don’t accomplish this 
thing or the equal ownership and operation 
of the transportation facilities of the coun- 
try by peaceful means? What if you don't 
accomplish them by peaceful means?” He 
hinted at and even suggested revolution! 


Now, my friends, these are things that in- 
terest you, they are things that demand and 
command your attention more as citizens 
than as business men, but I say to you as 
business men and business women, that while 
the present blow is at the primary and es- 
sential industries of the country such as the 
transportation system, the mining system, the 
food situation, that nevertheless this whole 
system is going to permeate our democracy, 
our republican form of government and soon 
turn into a socialistic democracy unless this 
tendency is curbed. 

They speak of the high cost of living. They 
speak of food getting beyond the reach of 
the ordinary citizen. They speak of ways 
and means of reducing the cost of food. Ifa 
few of our Congressmen would take a week 
off and read Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Na- 
tions” or some other accredited work on 
political economy instead of devoting their 
time to politics and listening with their ear 
to the ground as to what organized labor 
wants, then the ordinary rule of supply and 
demand, a fair price for labor, a fair price 
for product would soon solve this most vex- 
atious problem. Certainly with the increased 
cost of labor, with the ever-decreasing pro- 
duction by labor, aren’t you necessarily going 
to have an increase in the cost of the product 
produced by labor? With an inflated cur- 
rency, with the rapidity of the turnover in 
money, with competition stifled at certain 
points, shall we ever expect to return to a 
normal condition until we allow the laws 
of competition and the laws of supply and 
demand to supplant some of the fallacies and 
some of the foibles of our national Con- 
gressmen? 

We had a very prominent lawyer in the 
city of Memphis who wrote a letter to Con- 
gressman Baird recently when that excellent 
gentleman introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress pertaining to an exclusively local mat- 
ter that didn’t come within the jurisdiction 
of the national legislative body. His letter 
was short but to the point. He said, “Mr. 
Baird, if you and some of the other Congress- 
men would pay more attention to the coun- 
try’s business rather than dabbling in local 
affairs, the nation would be worse off.” 
(Laughter.) 


One other thought to throw out here for 
you today, ladies and gentlemen. That is this 


thought, that regardless of political affilia- 
tions, regardless of your ideas about Con- 
gressmen, your ideas about the President of 
the United States as to his policy or as to 
the wisdom or unwisdom of this policy, cer- 
tainly the President and certain members of 
Congress have long enough played for strat- 
egic positions of policy and politics as far as 
the League of Nations is concerned. This 
great war disjointed business, industry, so- 
cial, economic and industrial conditions in 
this country. Is it not high time that Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
got together and, regardless of whether the 
League of Nations or the Peace Treaty is 
dictated by divine or by human wisdom, is it 
not time that we should get this most vexa- 
tious problem behind us and let us devote 
our time to the building up of business and 
to the solution of these serious, these deep 
problems that pertain to the social, industrial 
and economic life of this country? 

I say that if each and every delegate at 
this convention would go home with but the 
thought that as citizens, as American citizens 
in American institutions, if we would give 
serious reflection to those things that con- 
front us today, if we would give serious re- 
flection to the processes and causes that are 
eating at the very groundwork and vitals of 
our institutions in this country today, if we 
would go back to the constitution of the 
United States, if we would go back to our 
civics that we learned in school and if we 
would discard all of these new and fanciful 
theories of evolutionized government and 
socialized democracy and get right back to 
what Washington and Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton and Lincoln and those men knew and 
foresaw were for the best interests of the 
people of this country, then I say that busi- 
ness will be right, that social conditions will 
be right and that industrial conditions will 
be right. 

The time is fast approaching when we 
will need a more unselfish cooperation on the 
part of our public men and on the part of 
our private citizens in the unraveling of these 
great problems that confront. the country. 
We need men of strength, we need women 
of strength to combat these ideas of social- 
ism, of radicalism that are rampant in this 
country today. God give us men. A time 
like this demands strong minds, brave hearts, 
true faith and ready hands, men whom the 
lust of office does not kill, men whom the 
spoils of office cannot buy, men who have 
opinions and a will, men who have honor, 
men who will not lie, men who can stand be- 
fore a demagogue and damn his treacherous 
flatteries without winking, tall men, sun- 
crowned, who live above the fog in public 
life and in private thinking. 

It has been a pleasure for me to be with 
you today and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of addressing you upon this great sub- 
ject that is wholly beyond my command. 
(Very hearty applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure there is no 
futher need of any word of appreciation 
from the Chair for the splendid address that 
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we have just heard from Mr. Canale. It is 
very evident, gentlemen, that Memphis has 
more than one peerless leader. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I'd like to ask Mr. 
Slater, Chairman of the Committee on 
Credentials, if he is ready to make his re- 
port. 

MR. SLATER: The Credential Committee 
beg to report 3,766 votes in the convention, 
of which number 3,315 members are repre- 
sented by properly accredited delegates, while 
451 members in cities not represented by 
delegates have provided properly acknowl- 
edged proxies as provided for in our By- 
Laws. There are 620 delegates registered. 

Respectfully submitted, 


SLATER, Cleveland, Chairman, 
RHODES, Los Angeles, 
McMAHON, Boston, 
McMULLEN, Oklahoma. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any discus- 
sion on this report? If not, the Chair will 
accept the report in behalf of the convention. 


Mr. Howell, of Denver, Chairman of the 
Adjustment Committee will now make his 
report, which was omitted from yesterday’s 
session. 

MR. HOWELL: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Convention: As Chairman 
of the Adjustment Committee, appointed by 
your President, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to say that peace and harmony has 
prevailed. We have had no occasion to have 
any adjustments of any kind referred to our 
Committee, which I think is a very great 
compliment to the harmony that is working 
out after our last annual convention between 
the Mercantile Agencies and the National 
Associaion of Retail Credit Men. Certainly 
our aim and intention as a National Associa- 
tion of Retail Credit Men to work in har- 
mony for the betterment of organization or 
cooperation wherever ‘that may be found 
possible is particularly true in working with 
the Mercantile Agencies. Our aim is and 
has been to build up, to make strong that 
work that has already gone forward and to 
make possible for the use of the credit man 
the best information that there may be had. 


Gentlemen, it is only a question of co-oper- 
ation between credit men that enables us 
to give out the better service from the bureau 
and also from the privately owned agency. 
We must get behind this, each and every one 
of us, lift up and build up such an organiza- 
tion among ourselves that we cannot but get 
the best results. And so, I am happy to say 
that it isn’t necessary for us to go into de- 
tails in the way of adjustments, but to just 
suggest to the various members of this or- 
ganization the best ways and they have al- 
ways followed our suggestion and I know 
that if we keep this idea in view we will go 
forward and build up throughout these Unit- 
ed States an exchange of information bureau 
that will be second to none and that will 
accomplish all of the results that we have 
labored for for so many years. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair will accept 
that report with much appreciation on the 
part of the convention. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, just prior to the 
opening of this convention, a plan drawn up 
by the Y. M. C. A. was presented to the 
President and copies presented to the Direc- 
tors and to our Secretary, a plan for a na- 
tional pay up campaign. It was quite a 
lengthy program, quite a well-thought-out 
program, apparently; at the same time, the 
time was so short before the convention that 
I personally had no opportunity to analyze 
the plan and the same thing was true on the 
part of the other officers and Directors. At 
the meeting of the Board of Directogs prior 
to the opening of the convention, this mat- 
ter was brought up and the Chair was direct- 
ed to appoint a Committee to analyze the 
plan presented by the Y. M.C. A. Mr. Solon, 
of Minneapolis, was the Chairman of that 
Committee, and I am going to ask Mr. Solon 
to present to you the result of the analysis 
made by that Committee. 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The Committee has had two 
or three informal meetings and decided that 
it would be better to bring this matter up 
and discuss it at the convention so that the 
Directors who meet on Saturday may take 
some definite action on it and decide it. 

We know really very little about the prop- 
osition except what is included in the August 
number of the Credit World on pages 7, 8 and 
9. We have studied it carefully as far as ex- 
plained in the magazine and we also have 
had a meeting with President Thompson, 
the St. Paul General Secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A., regarding the matter. The Committee 
consists of Mr. Lawo, of Memphis; Mr. Koch, 
of St. Paul, and myself, and we feel that there 
could be no mistake in endorsing the propo- 
sition and in recommending the campaign 
providing the Y. M. C. A. is willing to sub- 
mit their plans to a Committee from this As- 
sociation to pass on the posters, forms, litera- 
ture and anything that might be sent out 
regarding the campaign. 

The Committee discussed at length in favor 
of a campaign which would indicate to the 
public that we expect them to pay their bills 
promptly all the time, not only on one pay- 
up day per year. In a great many cities we 
have put on advertising campaigns, publicity 
campaigns to promote the prompt payment of 
bills and in our own city, Minneapolis, our 
educational talks have been for the purpose 
of stimulating prompt payments every month 
in the year, not only on one certain day; by 
reading what is in our magazine it might be 
inferred that it was the thought of the Y. M. 
C. A. in outlining this program to have one 
certain day each year to pay your bills. We 
all know as credit men that we have passed 
the stage when we are satisfied to collect 
our bills once a year. We were assured by 
Mr. Thompson, the local Secretary, that in 
his opinion it was not the thought of the Y. 
M. C. A. to make it a one certain day, but 
merely to name a certain day in the year to 
focus attention on the prompt payment of 
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bills so that some of the descriptive matter 
in this magazine is perhaps a little bit erring. 

As I have said, the Committee could see 
no harm, but could see a lot of good coming 
from a national campaign of this character. 
There happened to be on that Committee 
two men from cities where campaigns for 
prompt payment of bills have been conduct- 
ed and we know what the fruits of those 
campaigns have been in our cities. There may 
be some of you who doubt that publicity of 
this kind is really of benefit to the merchants, 
but I want to assure you that anything we 
can do as credit men and women to promote 
the prompt payment of bills is not done in 
vain. You will find a generous response; as 
long as the public thinks it is the proper 
thing to do they are going to do it. 

It should be one of the principal objects 
of our association to throw light and pub- 
licity on what the proper methods of credit 
extension and credit collections are. I would 
personally like to hear it well discussed at 
this meeting. I have in mind that if we 
would appoint a very representative commit- 
tee made up of the leading credit men of the 
country, perhaps a considerable number of 
them, send the word to the Y. M. C. A. com- 
mittees that we are willing to cooperate with 
them, providing they will take the credit 
man’s viewpoint on this proposition. It is 
true we don’t know how much Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries know about publicity campaigns 
and they aren’t expected to know a whole 
lot about them, but we have a chance here, 
I believe, to get a lot of advertising for our 
National Association at the same time back- 
ing up a movement which in time will do a 
tremendous amount of good. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the next 
subject in order on the program is the very 
subject that we have been talking about, 
although, of course, at the same time this 
subject was placed in the program we had 
no thought of the Y. M. C. A. plan. There- 
fore, it has occurred to me that perhaps 
before we take any special action on the plan 
as presented by the Y. M. C. A. that we 
should take up the subject from our own 
standpoint and discuss it and perhaps in our 
discussions the two may work in together 
and after we get through with the subject 
perhaps we can have a resolution which may 
embody the Y M. C. A. Plan. 

“National Pay-Up Campaigns and Improv- 
ing Credit Conditions Through Newspaper 
Publicity.” Five minutes’ talks on this sub- 
ject will be led by Mr. D. C. Gaut, of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Mr. Gaut. (Applause.) 

MR. GAUT: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: In a discussion with as broad 
a scope as National Pay-Up Campaigns and 
Improving Credit Conditions by Newspaper 
Publicity, it is unfortunate that same could 
not have been placed earlier on the program. 
There is a great deal to be said upon this 
subject and it may be the desire of this con- 
vention to take some definite action on same. 


Your President has chosen men from sev- 
eral sections of the country to discuss this 


subject and from that I take it that he de- 
sires the individual frank expressions from 
these various sections. 

At the last meeting of the Memphis Local 
Association I asked for an expression from 
the members present whether or not the pay- 
up campaign which we conducted in Memphis 
during November and December of last year 
had been of a lasting benefit to them. Every- 
one there seemed to believe that our cam- 
paign had been a success from every view- 
point. As this campaign was done practical- 
ly altogether through the newspapers, it 
seems that the newspapers are a successful 
medium for such service. Advertising can be 
placed in a great many ways, but it is my be- 
lief that through no channel can the masses 
be reached as they can through ads in the 
daily papers. There is nothing more essen- 
tial than impressing upon the people through- 
out the country the necessity of meeting 
their obligations when due and the more 
stress that can be laid on this subject, the 
more credit conditions are bound to improve. 


You can gather from the above that I am 
very heartily in favor of Pay-Up campaigns, 
and my reason for this feeling is because I 
know from actual personal experience what 
benefits can come from same. However, I do 
not feel that it would be practical for this As- 
sociation to undertake to put on a National 
Pay-Up Campaign. Our Association covers 
this entire country and we all know that the 
convenient time to have a Pay-Up Campaign 
could not be arranged so as to suit all of the 
different cities in which we now have associa- 
tions who would all be expected to cooperate. 

As an example of this, Memphis is the 
largest inland cotton market in the world, and 
there is naturally more money in that terri- 
tory in the late fall than at any other time 
of the year. Therefore, the late fall suits us 
better than any other season. I venture to 
say that if you would ask an expression from 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Paul, Los Angeles, that 
they would each have some particular season 
that would suit their fancy better than in the 
late fall in which to have a Pay-Up Cam- 
paign. 

I heartily favor, however, this Association 
taking action in regard to this very important 
matter and would like to suggest this plan: 
Let each association which has had pay-up 
campaigns mail in to the Secretary of the 
National Association a complete file of their 
ads and also a statement on a percentage 
basis as to the results accomplished and thea 
have our President appoint a committee, 
whose duty it will be to go over with the 
Secretary these ads and by using their good 
points prepare newspaper copy which would 
be suitable for any part of the country to 
use, then send this copy to each local asso- 
ciation with a letter urging its use at some 
time during the year. Make it also the 
duty of this committee to follow up their 
first letter from time to time until each local 
association either agrees to use a pay-up 
campaign or else gives a satisfactory reason 
as to why their particular association does 
not want this service. 
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This Committee should be cognizant of the 
fact that the cost of these pay-up campaigns 
has to be taken care of by the local associa- 
tions, which, however, is a very small matter 
when divided up among the members of the 
local associations and for this reason the let- 
ter with the newspaper copy should show the 
wonderful results obtained from these cam- 
paigns where they have already been tried. 

By handling this matter as outlined, same 
will have the weight of being National in 
every way and still can be used at a time most 
suitable to the local Association using same. 
This affords the National Association an op- 
portunity of doing something that will be of 
great good to its members, and I hope this 
suggestion will be discussed and if considered 
practical, will be put into use. (Applause.) 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, Mr. Allen was 
unable to be here today, but he left his paper 
with me. 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
the Convention: It must be clearly manifest 
to all of you that the subjects now before 
us for consideration have been most thor- 
oughly covered in this month’s edition of the 
Credit World. In my opinion, the subject 
matter of this one issue alone provides food 
for a great deal of thought and careful study 
on the part of each one of us. 


“There can be no question but that the 
quickest and surest way to eradicate an evil, 
whatever may be its nature, is to expose it to 
the pitiless rays of truthful publicity. Thar 
chronic delinquency in meeting one’s obliga- 
tions is an evil, and a most serious one, can- 
not be gainsaid, and what better way have 
we to combat it than through the immeas- 
urable power of the press? Most of us rec- 
ognize the fact that very few of our credit 
users are intentionally dishonest or out to 

” as we are in the habit of expressing 
Their delinquency is contributed to from 
various sources, amongst which might be 
mentioned too great an eagerness on the part 
of the merchants to overload their accounts, 
coupled with lax collection methods and un- 
wise solicitation of accounts. To err and 
take the course of least resistance is in- 
tensely human and it is a comparatively easy 
matter for a cutsomer to allow an occasional 
delinquency to develop into a fixed habit 
unless “brought to book” in time. 

“It is the belief of most of us that the 
remedy for this evil is largely a matter of 
education along right lines, and realizing this 
fact, the public press the country over is 
more and more being utilized with that end 
in view. 

“IT am proud to say that Minneapolis was 
one of the first three cities to see the light 
and inaugurate an advertising campaign 
which had for its purpose the interpretation 
in good, plain, straight-from-the-shoulder 
phraseology of the term “Good Credit,” and 
the bringing home to all credit users the 
value to them as a business asset of that 
credit unimpaired. 

“This campaign was instituted by the Re- 
tail Credit Association of Minneapolis and 


we endeavored to interest two of our lead- 
ing dailies in the proposition, but only one 
of them displayed any interest to speak of. 
The matter of financing was left in the hands 
of the advertising manager of this paper and 
he experienced little difficulty in securing a 
fund of several thousand dollars from the 
merchants, who contracted to contribute a 
certain sum each month for one year—the 
amount being based on the volume of credit 
business each one handled. The copy for the 
advertisement was to be prepared by the 
advertising manager and passed upon by the 
Publicity Committee of the Association. 

“For the first year two ads were run each 
month—a full page just before the 10th, and 
a half page the latter part of the month, 
but for the past year a full page just before 
the 10th was deemed sufficient. It would be 
impossible, of course, to figure out in dol- 
lars and cents just how much was collected 
in as a direct result of these ads, but we 
were confident that judging from inquiries 
coming in by phone and otherwise, from our 
“chronic delinquents” it was a big step in 
the right direction and a mighty wise invest- 
ment. As will be seen from this month’s 
Credit World, this campaign has become na- 
tion-wide in its scope and this fact is good 
evidence of its efficiency. 

“Now, as to the proposed National Pay- 
Your-Bills Day, I am most heartily in favor 
of it, and am of the opinion that it will be 
found the most remunerative of anything 
ever attempted along similar lines. It car- 
ries a very strong appeal to me in its first 
purpose—to dominate the public thought for 
a single day on the moral obligation that 
everyone has to pay bills promptly. We can 
not begin to measure the immensity of the 
power behind a movement of this kind. Con- 
centrated right thinking by millions of people 
in every walk of life! Think of it! It can 
not help but accomplish wonders, and we 
should be unsparing in our efforts to co- 
operate in making this event possible. Many 
cities here represented have had their day 
and week pay-up campaigns and I hope that 
the discussion may bring out their experience, 
which cannot help but be of value to us all.” 

I might say that Mr. Allen was on the first 
pay-up advertising committee that we had 
and he omitted stating in this paper that al- 
though only one newspaper was interested 
in this in Minneapolis the first year, public 
sentiment forced the other newspaper along 
with the various suggestions of the credit 
men, until we now have two newspapers run- 
ning full page ads each month, and we expect 
to keep it up indefinitely until our collections 
reach a hundred per cent. (Applause.) 

MR. C. W. HURLEY, Houston, Texas: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The pay- 
up campaign didn’t prove much of a success 
with us, so we have changed our tactics and 
keep pounding every day for pay up. 

Speaking from the local situation in Hous- 
ton, Tex., will state that we put on a “Pay- 
Up Campaign” in our city about two years 
ago; bought the adopted literature and win- 
dow display hangers and stickers; ran gen- 
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eral reminders on the movie screen; h?*! 
the ministers of the city preach on the su.: 
ject and sad to relate, we were unable to se: 
where it was a success—possibly due to the 
fact that we did not have the full co-opera- 
tion of all of the merchants, for, as you know, 
it is hard to get results when you are doing 
all you can and the merchant next door or 
across the street will not co-operate or make 
the necessary display—you have lost your 
prestige and effect of the campaign. 


It is possible that this campaign could be 
made a success if made a national affair by 
starting on a certain date all over the coun- 
try and by all pulling together at the same 
time, the object and effect might amount to 
something. But our city pulling off a cam- 
paign at one time and another city at some 
other time—don’t see where anything is 
gained. 


As for improving credit conditions through 
newspaper publicity, think results from this 
is unlimited, taking as example our associa- 
tion and its workings: For two years we 
have been running in our daily newspaper a 
series of ads on educational lines as to the 
“Importance of Protecting Your Credit.” The 
first year’s copy was copyrighted matter; the 
past year, which time has just expired, the 
copy was written by the newspaper’s pub- 
licity man. This matter appears every sec- 
ond Sunday morning and you have no idea 
how many read this matter—they have com- 
mented on it among themselves as well as to 
the merchants. It was just a few days ago 
when I was walking down the street with 
the manager of one of our telegraph com- 
panies and he said, “Hurley, those ads that 
your Association are writing in the daily 
paper are a fine thing. We even feel the 
good it is doing in our line with the business 
houses, as they seem to be paying up more 
promptly.” 


To show you how much faith we have in 
the publicity end, will state that we have 
just closed a contract with the same news- 
paper for another year. Going further than 
this, we have recently closed a contract for 
some sign-boards to be placed around the 
city. One is now up and is 10x27, stands on 
the most prominent street of the city with 
the motto: “Safeguard Your Credit; Pay 
Your Bills,” “Character Is the Basis of Cred- 
it.” This catches the motorist and pedestri- 
ans coming and going on this principal thor- 
oughfare. The day before I left my city we 
closed a contract for another sign-board or 
another prominent thoroughfare and intend 
putting more as we are able to get locations. 


Another feature we have just adopted is 
the “Uniform Statement” on which the As- 
sociation’s motto is printed; the statement 
has perforated top and made for window en- 
velope. Several of the firms have already 
begun to use same and others will when 
their present supply of stationery runs out. 
This feature we feel is a good one for a party 
receiving a number of bills from different 
merchants with the same trade-mark will, 
no doubt, think there is some co-operation 


among the merchants and ask himself the 
question: “Am I protecting my credit as I 
should?” 

MR. W. A. SHURR, Kansas City: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I will 
merely endeavor to outline to you the cam- 
paign as we had it in Kansas City. We first 
got our inspiration on the campaign from 
our good friend, Mr. Poindexter, who did a 
little missionary work in the way of send- 
ing me copies of ads that they had had in 
their campaign. The Kansas City Star, our 
largest paper, took a hold of the proposition 
and promoted it. The ads appeared twice a 
month, covering a period of six months, usu- 
ally on the first and fifteenth. Sometimes we 
would only run one ad a month, which would 
be a full page on the Sunday nearest the 
first or fifteenth. The ad never appeared in 
less than a half page. 

This was done at a very small cost to each 
merchant—$10.00 a month being the largest 
amount paid by any one firm, and from that 
on down to $5.00. The majority of our mer- 
chants seemed to think that we derived great 
benefits. Of course it is very hard to tell ex- 
actly what the benefits were. It is may opin- 
ion that every local Association owes it to 
themselves as well as to the National Asso- 
ciation to carry on such a campaign. It is 
one of the objects of the National Associa- 
tion, if I understand right, to educate the 
public locally as well as nationally to pay 
their bills and pay them promptly. 

This campaign cost the merchants of Kan- 
sas City in the neighborhood of $4,500.00. I 
might add that our copy cost us nothing. 
We appointed a committee and analyzed the 
ads run by different Associations and found 
that none of them were exactly suited to our 
campaign. The ads were donated by two of 
our local advertising men. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Inasmuch as Mr. Sam 
Hymes of Dallas is not present, I am going 
to ask some other member of the Dallas 
delegation to speak for him. 

MR. WHITTLE: Mr. President, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: I have prepared a few 
words on the subject. 


NATIONAL PAY UP CAMPAIGN AND IM- 
PROVING CREDIT CONDITIONS 
THROUGH NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY. 


As a representative of Dallas, I feel it an 
honor to explain to you gentlemen, briefly, 
some of the good derived from the newspaper 
campaign carried on in Dallas for improving 
the credit conditions in the fall of 1917. 


I believe the good from this campaign 
could be well classed under three headings. 
First, our adds were arranged so as to edu- 
cate the public as to their relation to the 
Credit Men. Second, the good that the Credit 
Man could and should do for them. Third, 
by educating the delinquents to pay more 
promptly and in cases of long outstanding 
accounts to pay them up in order that their 
credit record might be clear. 
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These adds were arranged to run twice 
weekly, and strictly from an _ edtc:.tional 
standpoint, they were a wonderful success; 
from a financial standpoint, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that they were a sriendid suc- 
cess, for at each of our week'y noonday 
luncheons several representatives exhibited 
checks for accounts rarging in age from sixty 
to ninety days to six and seven years. And 
with these results, I am quite sure that you 
will agree with me in the statement that 
the Dallas campaign was a success. 

Personally, I believe that credit conditions 
through newspaper publicity could be im- 
proved to an unlimited degree if a national 
campaign were waged to run throughout the 
year with, at least, two adds appearing weekly 
in the best newspapers of the country. I 
think that these adds should be arranged from 
an educational standpoint and that the cus- 
tomer should be told from a psychological 
point of view, that the development of the 
credit system ‘in business has the same rela- 
tion to the individual as the laws of our 
land wherein man is considered innocent 
until he has proven himself guilty. For in 
business he is considered honest until he 
proves himself dishonest, in being considered 
honest suggests to him, then, that he is hon- 
est and to society in general that “Honesty 
is the best policy.” And I think that you 
will agree with me that accordingly the ma- 
jority of people will respond by paying all 
obligations promptly. 

I think it would be well to embody in some 
of these adds the explanation to the public 
that the organization doing business on a 
credit basis in any community is as high as 
its Credit Man, and that he, the Credit Man, 
is an asset to the individual as well as to 
the firm and most assuredly he should be an 
asset to the community. These adds should 
have tendency to inspire the confidence of 
the public and to give them the proper in- 
terpretation of what we know as the three 
“C’s”—Capacity, Capital and Character. ‘The 
public should be made to know that the per- 
manent and constructive effect is twofold—it 
increases business, and what is-even more sig- 
nificant, develops in the individual in the com- 
munity the higher sense of the responsibility 
in business transactions. The latter it does 
by increasing honesty, and punishing dishon- 
esty. The former it affects by proving that 
“the expenditures of today are the econo- 
mies of tomorrow.” I think that they should 
be made to know that even though losing a 
certain per cent of the money with bad debts, 
for which the firm provides in its expense 
budget, the profit increases from year to 
year through inviting credit and naturally 
when a man protects his credit he is not only 
helping himself, but is a spoke in the big 
wheel of the world that revolves with money 
and credits. 


Now in conclusion, for I am sure that the 
five minutes alloted me has been overrun, I 
earnestly request that you, gentlemen, give 
this matter your earncst consideration, and 
to assure you that Dallas will back you in 
any undertaking to improve credit conditions 
by newspaper publicity. 


MR. POINDEXTER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: This is something that I 
believe in from the ground up. I don’t be- 
lieve there is a member of our Association 
that wouldn’t tell you that they’ve secured 
results from newspaper publicity, educating 
the people to pay their bills. 


A few years ago we ran a series of ads 
which were aimed at the deadbeat entirely. 
We are now working on one aimed at our 
best people who don’t pay promptly. But 
going back to our first campaign, I don’t 
think we have a member that won’t tell you 
that a great many of their own straggling 
accounts came in and were paid and along 
with that we ran a campaign there against 
the fellow that was habitually breaking the 
bankrupt law. We couldn’t come out in the 
paper and advertise just what we were doing, 
but we employed an attorney and paid him so 
much for each case that was investigated. 
We had a committee which selected these 
cases. Each month this committee would re- 
port the number of cases investigated and 
in a general way we would report the cases 
that there were no assets found and we would 
report the number of cases where there was 
something found. I know sometimes we 
found a cow that a fellow wasn’t entitled to. 
We didn’t want it, sometimes it was an ex- 
pense to get rid of it, but it educated those 
fellows up to the fact that if they didn’t pay 
their bills we would take what they had 
which the law would not allow them. We 
have driven wagons up to their door and 
taken out such furniture as the law didn’t 
allow them. 


Of course, we have had pretty good times 
for the last two years, we might even say 
that would account for no bankrupt cases, 
but even for twelve months before that when 
times were pretty dull, quiet, hard, it got so 
we didn’t know what the bankrupt law was. 


I have picked up some of the copies of the 
old ad we ran. “Do you pay your bills?” 
Here is what we are trying to get up now, 
that’s going to be headed, “30 and 60 days.” 
Then we have these that will be shown on 
the picture screens. It is the essence of 
those things boiled down and it comes out 
one Sunday in the paper, the following week 
in fcur different picture shows it will ap- 
pear every day and night on the screen. 


We figured this campaign cost us some- 
thing like $3,500.00. We haven’t made any 
effort to go out and solicit any money, but 
we merely sent our notices to our members 
and when I left the other day we had raised 


$2,200.00 towards the $3,500.00 


In speaking of this national pay up cam- 
paign by the Y. M. C. A., I think that Asso- 
ciations which will go ahead and put on an 
advertising campaign in the way of educating 
their people will find they will reap the most 
benefit from it. There is no doubt in my 
mind but that it pays. 


Thank you. (Applause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Is there any other 


member who would like to speak on this sub- 
ject? 
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MR. THOMPSON (Minneapolis): One of 
our members has suggested that in addition to 
the campaign that we have also the names 
of the members of the Association—that is, 
the local Association. I am on the Journal 
of Minneapolis and of course I am somewhat 
interested in the campaign. From my own 
standpoint it’s been very successful. I heartily 
support it, of course, both for the reason that 
it has helped our own collections and for 
the reason that I find the other members 
have been correspondingly helped, the burden 
of expense being very light on the member- 
ship. 

I just wanted to offer this suggestion, that 
we add the names of the members of the 
local organization or at any rate have that 
matter considered of adding the names of 
the membership to our campaign literature. 


THE PRESIDENT: 
already in some cities. 


Is there any other member who would like 
to speak on this subject? 


MR. METCALFE (Omaha): On the Y. M. 
C. A. campaign, Mr. Chairman, I wrote you 
some eight weeks ago there came into my 
office Mr. East, who is one of the originators. 
I believe, of the idea with the k. M. C. A. 
from the New York office. He presented for 
my inspection the different posters. Some of 
them were six feet in length by probably 
three feet wide. They expect to have on 
billboards around the town, and in different 
cities where the campaign is going to be put 
on at this time, these various posters. 


I asked Mr. East whether he meant to 
convey the idea of a one-day prcposition to 
pay their bills, or to try to educate the public 
to the value of the prompt payment of bills 
on a set day of each month. He said that, 
of course, was the better idea, and that was 
their intention—to educate the people to the 
value of the prompt payment of bills di- 
rectly. 


I believe that is done 


Now, Omaha, through the efforts of the 
World-Herald, put on a six months’ campaign 
of advertising, having advertisements from 
forty inches to one page in size, once a week. 
We did not emphasize in any of our ads the 
prompt payment of bills as some of them did. 
We put out a line which says, “Pay your 
bills,” but we did bear down hard upon the val- 
ue to the individual of a good credit rating and 
in the majority of those ads in some part of 
the ad we asked any individual who was in- 
terested in their credit rating to visit the 
office of the Associated Retailers and make 
an investigation. From that invitation I be- 
lieve we had several hundred, whether it was 
one, two or three I won’t be prepared to say, 
but I know I had over a hundred inquiries 
from the high and the low, and the effect 
of that was very good, I know, as far as 
bringing money into the coffers of our firm. 
Some said that collections were better than 
previous, but no one would place an esti- 
mate of how much good the advertising did 
as to the payment of bills. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the prompt 
payment of bills is a matter of much concern 


to all credit men, and I wouldurge your care- 
ful consideration of the subject under discus- 
sion. 


Is there any solution to be offered in con- 
nection with this pay up campaign? 

MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Our worthy President has 
a habit of calling me aside and telling me 
to immediately draw up a resolution on this 
and that so that this resolution which I am 
going to read to you now is presented en- 
tirely by his orders. (Laughter.) 


“WHEREAS, The Y. M. C. A. has requested 
the co-operation of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association——” 


(This resolution was never reported back 
by Resolutions Committee. There is no final 
copy for the record.) 


As Mr. Gaut finished his address, I im- 
mediately corraled him and he assisted in the 
compilation of this resolution. The _ resolu- 
tion is accordingly signed by D. C. Gaut, 
Memphis, and Franklin Blackstone of Pitts- 
burgh. 


MR. BARRETT: Mr. President, I move 
that the resolution be referred to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


Motion seconded by Mr. Solon and carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: I hold in my hand a 
message which I am sure will be of great 
interest to every. member of this Convention: 


“Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21, 1919. 
“Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
in Convention Assembled at St. Paul, Minn. 


“In behalf of the commercial interests rep- 
resented by this Bureau, we extend to your 
Association a most cordial invitation to hold 
your convention in 1920 in Detroit. Detroit 
is central location, will assure you a success- 
ful meeting. 


“DETROIT CONVENTION BUREAU.” 
(Applause.) 


I may say further, gentlemen, that you all 
know that Detroit is one of the most ideal 
convention cities in the country. Tomorrow 
morning there will be an opportunity for 
other cities wishing to bid for the conven- 
tion to make it known before this convention. 


The next in order is an open forum for 


members. Here is an opportunity, ladies and 
gentlemen, as it states on the vrogram, for 


any of you to bring anything that you have 
in your mind before the convention. Let us 
have a lively meeting for a few minutes. 
We shall adjourn a little earlier than usual 
on account of the banquet, but there is an 
opportunity for a large part of the members 
to say just a few words on any topic which 
is in their minds. 


MR. FETTERLY: Mr. President, there is 
one matter that I would like to bring to the 
attention of the convention and I believe 
this is an opportune time, in view of the tele- 
gram that has just been read and in view of 
the fact that we are soon to choose another 
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convention city. I have in mind the question 
of the social end of our convention. 


It has come to my attention, Mr. President, 
by four or five different delegates, that we 
appear to be getting away, to some extent, 
from the business end of our work and to 
be developing the social end of our work to 
an undue extent, possibly, and I am led to 
bring this up for discussion at this time by 
two reasons. First, I take it that every dele- 
gate here came here first and foremost for 
business reasons. He came here to do busi- 
ness. He did not come here to have a 
pleasant time, although that was anticipated 
as a side issue, but first and foremost he 
came here to do business. The social side 
of it is very nice, we all enjoy it thoroughly 
and I know that everyone will join me in 
thanking Cleveland, Boston, St. Paul and our 
other convention cities for having showed us 
such a good time, but in doing that they 
have done some of us a wrong, because 
some of us delegates (and I now particularly 
speak of myself) are so weak-minded that 
when it comes to a ride on the river and 
we've got a lot of work to do at the hotel, 
we take the ride on the river and let the 
work slide. 

I believe the convention has suffered to 
some extent by reason of that fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent. That is the first reason I bring this up 
for discussion. The second reason is that 
it’s doing an absolute injustice to the con- 
vention city that we choose to permit them 
to go on in this way. You know and I know 
the tendency. Cleveland will give us a nice 
time. Boston will attempt to give us a little 
nicer time. St. Paul will try to go them one 
better and what will be the result of this 
if permitted to continue? It means, I am ad- 
vised—I don’t know whether it may be true 
or not—but I have been advised that it has 
cost some of our convention cities between 
four and five thousand dollars to entertain 
this convention, largely for social purposes. 

Now, that isn’t fair and I know and in this 
I am well advised, that some cities have hesi- 
tated to extend an invitation to this Asso- 
ciation because of that very fact and be- 
cause of the fear that they might not be 
able to meet the request from a financial 
standpoint. So it seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we can well spend a few moments 
in discussing this subject and deciding what 
shall be our future policy. If our convention 
cities desire to take care of our ladies, give 
them a little automobile ride, possibly an aft- 
ernoon at the theatre or something of that 
kind, well and good, but you and I, brother 
delegates, are here for the purpose of work- 
ing. Let’s do that work and then if you and 
I want to go around and visit the city, I am 
sure we will do it without putting the home 
city to that expense of taking care of. us. 
(Very hearty applause.) 

MR. BROWN: Mr. President, at the last 
convention in Boston, one of the gentlemen 
from Minneapolis, I think it was Mr. Solon, 
spoke of an experiment they were trying out 
of not itemizing bills. There was some dis- 
cussion at that time about the project. I 
would like to ask any gentleman who may 


be here, or Mr. Solon, if he was the one that 
spoke of the subject last year, what the result 
of that experiment has been in this section. 

MR. SOLON: The experiment that I spoke 
of at Boston last year of course was spoken 
of by a great many of the delegates. There 
were other cities besides Minneapolis and St. 
Paul undertaking the non-itemizing of state- 
ments and I will have to say that I haven’t 
kept informed on what the other cities have 
been doing, whether they have kept that plan 
in vogue or not. I think I can say for the 
Twin Cities that they all went back to item- 
izing statements. 

When I was in Boston last year I may have 
even made some remarks at that time that 
might have sounded as though I was in favor 
or non-itemizing statements, thinking that it 
would reduce the cost of operating in the 
office. When I got back to Minneapolis and 
gave it a little more serious thought and 
heard a few arguments on the question pro 
and con, I changed my own opinion and 
there were some of the stores in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul which went into the plan be- 
lieving that it would save them some money. 
There are several of those delegates present 
and I think that you’d rather hear from them. 
Our firm kept on itemizing statements be- 
cause we found out we could do that as 
cheaply, or more cheaply, than we could quit 
itemizing them. 

THE PRESIDENT: Personally, I’d like to 
hear from some member who has had ex- 
perience who would tell us how the plan 
to have the customer or purchaser sign the 
individual sales slips when making the pur- 
chase worked out. 


MISS GLADISH (Kansas City): Mr. Presi- 
dent, we had a great deal of trouble in our 
store with customers who take garments 
with them and when we rendered the bill say 
they did not get the merchandise. When we 
take an application for credit, we have the 
customer sign the application and then when 
the garments are delivered we have the cus- 
tomers sign the checks. We do not seem to 
have any trouble. The signers do not seem 
to mind it, but we had one instance just re- 
cently where the customer signed it and the 
signature looks just like the signature on 
the application from the party to whom we 
gave the credit and yet she says she did not 
buy the merchandise, so you see even when 
the checks are signed we have trouble. How- 
ever, we have a great deal less trouble since 
we have customers sign the sales checks. 
(Applause.) 

MR. BARRETT: Mr. Chairman, I'd like to 
ask Miss Gladish if in extending credit to 
such a customer some member of the family, 
probably a daughter of Mrs. Jones or Mrs. 
Brown, should want to buy some garments or 
material and take with her, on such an occa- 
sion what would be the result? I would also 
like to ask her further if only garments—she 
mentioned particularly garments—what she 
would do on the smaller purchases, whether 
she would require a sale of $5.00 or over to 
have the signature of the purchaser. 

MISS GLADISH:. I would like to say this: 
Our store has ten floors and on the first floor, 
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where the small things are, we deliver any- 
thing under $5.00 without an O. K., simply 
deliver them to the customer with their sig- 
nature, without an O. K. from the credit 
office, but if it is over $5.00 they have to be 
O. K.’d in the office. 

MR. BARRETT: What about the daugh- 
ter? 

MISS GLADISH: If it is a small purchase 
and bought by a sister or mother, we O. K. 
it. 

MR. BARRETT: How do you know that 
she is the proper person or the one who 
signed the application blank when she takes 
that garment and signs for it? 


MISS GLADISH: If it is rather small we 
take a chance. 

MR. BARRETT: How about a garment? 
Probably the garment would be worth $15.00 
to $500.00. 

MISS GLADISH: .If the amount is large, 
we always telephone or confirm it before we 
give the garment, whether it is a sister or 
bought by another party. 

MR. BARRETT: You accept a telephone 
confirmation? 

MISS GLADISH:. If the party gives us a 


number to call, we always confirm that. 


MR. BARRETT: Did you ever have them 
give you a telephone number and call that 
number and have them say that it would not 
be the proper person? 


MISS GLADISH: I don’t believe we ever 
had a case of that kind. 

MR. BARRETT: I really think this is a 
very interesting subject and I’d like to hear 
from a good many of the people here who 
have tried that out. It is a matter that we 
have thought considerably of and we have 
never yet had the nerve, I might so put it, 
to really require a customer to sign their 
name on the purchase that they want to 
take with them. We are just like a great 
many other merchants probably are—we do 
sometimes give away merchandise to the 
wrong individual, but whether or not we 
would offend and drive away more of our 
good trade and the proper individuals by re- 
quiring them to sign their name to the sales 
check, or whether we would save more by 
requiring them to do so, has been the ques- 
tion in our mind. I personally would like to 
hear from others who have tried the ex- 
periment. We'd like to know how they have 
found those things. 

MR. BRACK: Mr. President, I think it 
might be interesting right here to relate a 
little incident which transpired in St. Paul 
some three or four years ago. A man came 
into one of our clothing stores and wanted 
to buy an overcoat for $14.00—I guess it 
wasn’t an overcoat, but it was something else 
costing about $10.00—and he tendered in pay- 
ment a check signed by one of our physicians 
here for $40.00. He explained that he was a 
chauffeur for this physician and that the 
check was his two weeks’ pay. He said, 
“Now, I’ve got some errands to do around 
town and you can call up the doctor and 


verify the check and I will call back in about 
three-quarters of an hour and get the coat.” 


So the store called up the doctor and it 
happened that the physician had an office in 
one of the residence districts of the city and 
had no office hours. During the forenoon 
from 10 to 12 he was making his calls and 
his office was closed. It was during that time 
that they telephoned his office. Somebody 
answered from the office and they related the 
circumstances and he said, “Yes, that man is 
my chauffeur. I gave him a check for $40.00 
this morning,” and gave a description of the 
man which was quite accurate. 


In about twenty minutes or a half hour 
after the telephone conversation, the man 
came back and got the garment and $30.00 
in change. The check of course came back, 
“No account.” It had been drawn on an ac- 
count where the doctor did not bank. Some 
confederate, knowing the doctor was out of 
his office at that hour, had forged the check 
and was there to answer the telephone call. 

MR. MINER (Cleveland): Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the pleasure 
of representing the Halle Bros. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and prior to the first of January this 
year my firm hesitated very much in requir- 
ing the signatures of take-with purchases, 
because of having so many frauds. However, 
the six months prior to the first of the year, 
that plan was taken up and installed on the 
first of January. 

In taking an application for a new account 
we require the signature of the applicant on 
the reverse side of the application card and 
on all purchases regardless of the amount 
when taken. We hesitated in installing this 
plan principally because we have the pleasure 
of serving some of the best people in Cleve- 
land and for that reason hesitated in asking 
them to sign, thinking that it would possibly 
embarrass them if we did so when they were 
shopping with other people, and furthermore 
that they might refuse to sign and possibly 
mean the loss of a very good customer, but 
we have had the system in vogue now for a 
period of eight months and have had no ex- 
perience of that nature and have offered the 
suggestion that it is merely done to protect 
their interests as well as our own and the 
plan has been accepted very favorably in 
Cleveland. 

MR. BROWN: Will the gentleman tell 
whether the number of fraudulent purchases 
have decreased since then? 

MR. MINER: The number of fraudulent 
purchases has decreased and in that regard 
we have been able to check up many fraud- 
ulent purchases in getting the signature 
through, because if there is any question 
about the party being the person whom they 
represent, the check is sent through on a 
direct carrier by way of the Lamson system, 
and signatures compared with that on the 
application blank and in many instances we 
have been successful in apprehending a shop- 
lifter. 


MR. BROWN: Don’t that retard the gen- 
eral service? 
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MR. MINER: It is very seldom that we 
have occasion to have the checks come 
through direct, but occasionally we have had 
the opportunity of requesting that and have 
met with success. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: 
natures kept? 

MR. MINER: They are kept in a master 
file in the credit office. 

MR. ROSENFIELD: So that any check 
there is any doubt about has to go to the 
master file in the office? 

MR. MINER: It is left principally to the 
discretion of the floor manager as to whether 
that check is to be sent through or not. 

MR. BARRETT: Suppose you did have a 
good customer who refused to sign, what 
would you do? 

MR. MINER: Our policy has been to insist 
on having the rules of the establishment car- 
ried out regardless of that. 

MR. BARRETT: Suppose the floor man 
said he knew that person was the proper per- 
son and it was a good account? 

MR. MINER: If he I. D. T.’s the check, 
that would be all that would be required. 

MR. BARRETT: Then how would your 
office know that it really was the proper per- 
son? 

MR. MINER: Merely through the identi- 
fication of the floor man. He is responsible 
for his signature on the face of the check. 

MR. BARRETT: He signs all those he 
knows personally? 

MR. MINER: He does; but if his signa- 
ture appears on a check on which there is 
no signature on the reverse side, he is held 
responsible for the handing out of that mer- 
chandise. 

MR. BARRETT: I want to know if you 
had a good customer and she would not sign 
that sales check, what you would do with 
her. Would you let her have the goods or 
refuse to let her have them? 

_MR. MINER: We would not refuse her 
if there was a floor man that identified her. 

MR. BARRETT: Suppose the floor man 
wouldn’t identify her? 


MR. MINER: We would then request her 
to step to the office and ask her to be iden- 
tified, but it is very rarely that a good cus- 
tomer would step into the store and make a 
take-with purchase and not have anyone on 
the floor know her to identify her. 

MR. BARRETT: Suppose the sales person 
said, “I don’t know this person’s name, but 
she’s been a customer here. I have sold her 
lots of times,” and it turned out to be the 
wrong person? 

MR. MINER: 


guess. 


MR. BROWN: Mr. President, I don’t want 
to ask too many questions, but I’d like to 
ask the lady a question. She spoke about the 
case where there was some $40.00 involved 
and the sales ticket had been signed, but the 
customer claimed it was not her signature. 
If I understood her correctly, that is what 


Where are those sig- 


Well, then, just out of luck, 


she said. I would like to ask Miss Gladish 
what was done in that case? 

MISS GLADISH: Nothing has been done 
except that the young lady wrote and said 
she had never bought the merchandise and 
that she was not in the city. We have the 
check with the signature. 


I would like to state an experience I had 
on my way to Boston last year and on my 
way to the convention in Cleveland the year 
before. I stopped in Chicago and I went 
into three different stores on State street 
and made purchases. In each instance I had 
the articles charged to my account. I was 
not known to any of the sales people or floor 
managers. The floor manager simply came 
up and asked me if I were Miss Gladish and 
if it were my own account and I replied that 
it was, and he O. K.’d the charge and I took 
the goods with me. 

MR. BROWN: If a store loses when they 
have a signature, what value is the signature? 

MR. NORRIS (Sioux City, Ia.): I think 
that the greatest benefit that accrues from 
having the signature on a check is merely 
psychological. The trouble, I think, is ex- 
perienced in every city, no matter what size, 
of having fraudulent purchases on charge ac- 
counts and merchandise delivered on the 
take-with system. The policy of the Pelletier 
Company in Sioux City has been that when 
we find there have been fraudulent purchases 
on a particular account, to write a letter to 
that customer and state that there have been 
fraudulent purchases, that we have discov- 
ered the purchases they objected to were 
fraudulent and ask them to assist us by for 
the next few months signing every sales 
ticket on which they make a purchase and 
take the merchandise with them. In that way 
we are the only ones that know there is 
to be a signed sales check for every take- 
with purchase. 

That information is given to the author- 
izing clerk and she immediately knows and 
is practically the only one that knows 
whether that ticket should be signed or not. 
In that way, a purchase that comes through 
for a take-with that is not signed, is im- 
mediately referred to a floor walker for 
prompt investigation, and in nine cases out of 
ten we have succeeded in catching the of- 
fender where the offense has been repeated. 
Where the offense only occurs once and is 
perhaps the result of some domestic in the 
family who wants to get even for a grudge, 
this is of course of no value. I think the burden 
placed on the customer of signing every sales 
ticket is offensive and they will resent it and 
go to the store where it is easier for them 
to make purchases; but if you ask them to 
assist you to locate the culprit by having 
them sign the sales ticket, they will comply 
with your request, at least for a reasonable 
period of time. 

If a customer comes into our store with 
the deliberate intention of making a fraud- 
ulent purchase and gives the name and ad- 
dress of the customer to whose account they 
intend charging the purchase, and that sale 
is held up for a few minutes and the clerk 
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comes back a few moments later and says, 
“I beg your pardon, will you please sign your 
name to this ticket?” there are very few in- 
stances where they will take the chance of 
signing that ticket. It has the effect of driv- 
ing that party out and the probable remark 
that they will make will be, “Oh, never mind, 
if I have to go through all this red tape, I 
won't take it.” You can nearly always rely 
on something like that in the case of an in- 
tended fraudulent purchase. 


MR. BILLINGSLEY (Fort Worth): May 
I ask the gentleman to write an article for 
The Credit World explaining his system? 
We have the same question in Fort Worth. 
One of our merchants there is considering 
very seriously the policy of putting in that 
particular proposition of signing the sales 
checks, but the other merchants don’t care 
about trying it. They don’t want to be the 
only one. Now, of course, I will go back and 
tell them what I heard here today, but if 
the Cleveland gentleman will write an article 
explaining it fully, I know it will be appre- 
ciated not only by our people, but by the 
people throughout the United States who 
take The Credit World. 


MR. ARTHUR (Minneapolis): I’d like to 
ask the gentleman from Cleveland if all the 
other stores are doing as the Halle Brothers? 


MR. MINER: ‘To my knowledge there are 
only two or three other stores besides Halle 
Brothers that have established that plan 
and it has worked as successfully with them 
as it has with us. 


I might say one thing further in connection 
with the signing of checks: we believe that 
it has a moral effect in that signing the sales 
check and sending it through where there is 
a question of doubt, if that party is a shop- 
lifter, when they know the check is going 
through for the same purpose as a with- 
drawal disbursement will go through a bank 
and the signature is compared and if there 
is any question about it at all, it tends to have 
them express an opinion of the desire of 
either cancelling the sale or having the mer- 
chandise delivered, and we have experienced 
that on many occasions. 


MR. WELCH (Baltimore): I'd like to ask 
the man from Halle Brothers how he leads up 
to the point where an application is made by 
some other than your customer or proposed 
customer, to secure the signature? 

MR. MINER: We have a form letter re- 
questing that before using the account they 
step to the credit office and let us have their 
signature. 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘The Chair believes 
these discussions are very valuable; at the 
same time, our time is limited tonight. I am 
hoping that we may have some time left in 
the morning to renew these open discussions. 

The last number on the program this aft- 
ernoon is an address entitled, “What the 
Bank Members Are Doing and Can Do for 
Their Fellow Credit Men.” Mr. G. M. Brack 
of St. Paul. (Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Your President put it up to me 


to secure a speaker on the subject, “What 
the Bank Members Are Doing and Can Do 
for Their Fellow Credit Men,” and as a pen- 
alty for failure to secure a speaker to accept 
the subject—myself. After speaking to sev- 
eral others, and getting their refusal, the time 
became too late and I had to accept the pen- 
alty. It was then too late to correspond with 
other bank members and find out what they 
were doing for their fellow Credit Men and it 
was too late to write to other Credit Men 
and find out what their bank members were 
doing for them, so what I shall have to say 
will be very largely my own experience and 
my knowledge of the co-operation between 
the bank members in the Twin Cities and 
the other Credit Men. 


I have often heard it remarked by Credit 
Men that they have been disappointed in 
banks as a source of information and that 
they do not place much reliance on infor- 
mation obtained from this source. I have no 
doubt that there have been good reasons 
for such a view in many instances, especially 
in past years. Back in the days before the 
phrase “Money cheerfully refunded,” was 
coined and retail stores began making ad- 
justments, many banks were indifferent to 
credit inquiries and when received by mail, 
totally ignored them. One of the officers in 
the bank in which I am employed has told 
me of a stack of inquiries a foot high which 
had never been replied to in a bank in Iowa 
which he formerly worked for. 


It is true now that in many places the 
country bank declines to answer an inquiry 
unless a fee of twenty-five cents is enclosed. 
This, of course, opens up a different question 
—that of reasonable remuneration rather 
than of readiness to furnish a report. But 
I am loathe to believe that such a condition 
is fairly representative of the situation today. 
Banks are co-operating with each other in 
exchange of credit information to a vastly 
greater extent than ever before. 


In the old days the credit department had 
its housing in the memory of the cashier and, 
as has been aptly said, when the cashier 
went fishing, the credit department went also. 
Just as the idea of service has prompted the 
retail stores to open up waiting rooms, first 
aid rooms, nurseries, transfer desks, adjust- 
ment department, postoffices and many other 
branches, varying in number according to the 
size and clientele of the store, so banks have 
enlarged their credit department activities 
and are glad to furnish to responsible parties, 
whether customers or not, any information 
they may have on file which is not strictly 
confidential. 

If a customer of a bank is deserving of 
credit, the bank is interested in helping him 
obtain it. If not deserving, unable to pay or 
inclined to extravagance, it is a kindness to 
him to furnish the inquirer with full informa- 
tion in the case. I am sure it has been the 
experience of Credit Men in this city that 
they have met with cordial co-operation on 
the part of the bank members. 


Now, let us see what information the bank 
possesses in order that we may draw our 
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conclusions as to what the bank can do for 
other Credit Men. The information may be 
classed under two heads—that relating to 
customers and that relating to others. In the 
case of customers, the bank has its rec- 
ord of ledger experience which is of course 
of a different character than the ledger ex- 
perience of a store. It consists of the aver- 
age deposit balance recorded by months and 
years, a record of overdrafts, if any, and 
checks returned for want of funds and if 
the account is that of a borrower, the record 
of loans made and paid, high and low loans 
by months, or in some cases the average loan 
by month. 


In addition to that data, if the account is 
a business account, as distinguished from a 
personal account, the bank probably has on 
file a commercial report by Dun or Bradstreet, 
or both, and a detailed signed financial state- 
ment on a form designed and furnished by 
the bank, or a statement certified to by some 
public accountant. Banks usually keep also 
a memorandum sheet on which is noted sun- 
dry items of information gleaned from many 
sources such as newspapers, with the sub- 
ject, court news, other news affecting credit 
and real estate transfers, etc. This memo- 
randum also sometimes contains memos in 
regard to the salary of the subject, noted 
from his deposits, information relating to in- 
vestments and property owned. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 





BANQUET. 
Toastmaster, Mr. George M. Brack, St. Paul. 

THE TOASTMASTER: It is one of the 
anomalies of Nature and of the handiwork of 
man that sometimes some of the most beau- 
tiful things are not the most useful, and some 
of the most useful things are not the most 
beautiful to look upon. It is possible that 
that may be applied in a limited degree to 
this hall. It is a beautiful hall, but at the 
same time it is a difficult hall to speak in. 

One of the pleasantest things which can 
befall a person in this life is to bring together 
two or three congenial spirits and so I feel 
that personally it is a high honor to be able 
to stand before you tonight and introduce 
to you the speakers of the evening, for 1 
am sure that in doing so I am bringing to- 
gether congenial spirits. 

I want to say in behalf of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of St. Paul something that 
has been suggested to me in conversation the 
past week by a large number of the members 
of that Association, and that is that they feel 
highly honored in having as their guests this 
week the members and visiting guests of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. It 
is very fitting that the first speaker of the 
evening shall be the President of that Asso- 
ciation, who is better known to you than I 
am, and therefore requires no introduction 
from me. 

I take pleasure in presenting to you a con- 
genial spirit, Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, of 
Boston, President of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT BLANDFORD: Mr. Toast- 
master, my Fellow Members and Guests: 
Mr. Brack, our very congenial Toastmaster, 
has introduced me as a congenial spirit. Now, 
a year ago tonight I was not feeling quite 
as congenial, in spite of my endeavor to ap- 
pear so to the large number who had gath- 
ered together in Boston for the annual ban- 
quet, similar to the one we are holding here 
tonight. At that time, my friends, I was look- 
ing forward, looking forward most hopefully, 
of course, but I was looking forward to a 
year of hard work. I was already of that 
moment beginning to plan the work which 
was ahead of me and my associates in up- 
building this Association, in which I have had 
a deep interest since its inception. 


But tonight my course is almost run. In 
a very short time I will be an ex-President 
and therefore at this moment I have a feeling 
of joy and relief, not because for one moment 
I am anxious to break away from the very 
pleasant associations of this convention, but 
because, my friends, I want to pass along this 
opportunity to someone else who may have 
the same privilege that I have had, the same 
privilege that my good friend Gilfillan and 
Mr. Woodlock, of doing something for the 
Credit Men, the Retail Credit Men of the 
United States. 


Now, I am not going to burden you with 
an address tonight. You will note on the 
program I have been listed as going to make 
an address, but I have not been assigned 
any topic. During the past year, J have been 
talking and I have been writing, | have been 
trying to do the very best and to give the 
very best that is in me for the benefit of this 
organization, and since I came to St. Paul it 
seems to me I have done very little else but 
to talk, and I must confess to you tonight 
that my vocabulary is pretty well exhausted. 


I think perhaps I have delivered my mes- 
sage during the last year and I am going to 
rely on the distinguished speakers who fol- 
low me to bring to you a new message, be- 
cause America and American citizens are 
always ready to turn their backs upon the 
past and to look to the future. That is the 
typical American spirit, my friends, and I do 
not feel badly tonight if I have to look back 
upon the past. I rejoice because I am com- 
mitted with you to look forward to the future 
of this Association. 


As President of this Association I have had 
a very delightful privilege this evening and I 
want to express my heartfelt feeling in my 
own behalf and in behalf of all the members 
and delegates of this Association for this 
splendid and delightful and heartfelt cordial- 
ity and hospitality which has been extended 
to our delegates since we began to arrive 
here on Sunday and Monday and Tuesday 
morning of this week. (Applause.) We have 
been given an opportunity in what few mo- 
ments we have had to see the beauties and to 
admire the beauties of your wonderful West- 
ern city. We have not only been delighted 
with your city, but we have been delighted 
with your people. It seems to me that at 


every turn the citizens of St. Paul, not only 
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the Retail Credit Men, and their wives and 
sweethearts, have had a particular interest 
in us, but it seems to me that at every turn 
St. Paul has been trying in that most delight- 
ful Western fashion to show us how pleasant 
and how delighted they are to have us as 
their guests. (Applause.) 


In behalf of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Toastmaster and Mr. Chairman 
of the Convention Committee, I wish to con- 
vey to you, sir, and through you to your 
Association, and through you and your Asso- 
ciation to the citizens of St. Paul, our heart- 
felt thanks and gratitude for all that you 
have done for us on this occas:on—on the 
occasion of our Seventh Annual Convention. 
(Applause.) 


In a short time, sir, we will be scattered 
to the four winds of the earth, as it were; 
we shall be scattered to our respective cities 
and states. We will miss the humdrum, per- 
haps, of the delegates who have assembled 
in this hotel and who have scattered around 
this city and your sister city across the river, 
but we shall take with us not only on our 
journey home, but we shall take with us, 
sir, for the remainder of our lives, the splen- 
did spirit which has been instilled into every 
member of this organization since we have 
arrived here. (Applause.) 

My friends, I am just going to reminisce 
a little bit, but I am not going to say very 
much because I have at my right hand the 
first President and founder of this Asso- 
ciation and I am just going to anticipate our 
Toastmaster in saying that he is to follow 
me and he is to tell you more about the early 
history of this organization, but I want to 
s3y just a word about it. 

Seven years ago this summer it was my 
privilege to attend the first annual conven- 
tion of this Association at Rochester, N. Y. 
You know we have been having The Credit 
World, the bulletins, coming to us and the 
picture was painted pretty well. We felt as 
though we were going to have quite a good 
convention and we did have a good conven- 
tion, by the way. I arrived in Rochester 
about noon on the day preceding the con- 
vention and after I had registered and sort 
of become accustomed to the hotel a little 
bit, I immediately began to look around to 
see if I could find the convention, but the 
convention was absolutely nowhere in evi- 
dence and I wondered if I had made any mis- 
take in the date. 


The following morning, however, very early, 
Mr. Gilfillan and his associates arrived from 
the West. I said, “Is this the first delega- 
tion?” He said, “Yes. Are there any others 
here?” I said, “I’m the only one that is here 
so far as I can determine.” 


Well, after they had sort of gotten over 
their travel a bit, I said to Mr. Gilfillan, “I’d 
like to see the program.” Now mind you, 
this is no criticism of Mr. Gilfillan—he said 
to me, scratching his head, “We haven’t made 
up any program. I was so undecided as to 
just who was coming, I was so undecided as 
to just what we might be able to do, that I 
haven’t prepared any program and I am going 


to ask you at the first opportunity you have 
to go up with me, we will sit down in some 
quiet corner and try and dope out the pro- 
gram.” (Laughter.) 

That was the start—not the inception, my 
friends, the inception was in the mind of 
Mr. Gilfillan and perhaps in the minds of 
some of the rest of us for quite a long time, 
but the baby was just born. Well, we doped 
out the program and had a very successful 
convention from the point of enthusiasm and 
from the point of vision, although we had a 
very small convention in numbers. I think 
that you could have put the entire delega- 
tion who were actual credit men outside of 
the Mercantile Agency men, in one of the 
bathrooms of this hotel. (Laughter.) 

It is no wonder that I, as the President for 
the moment of this Association with our dis- 
tinguished founder and our associates hers, 
have a feeling of just pride this evening 
when we have witnessed the fact that in 
seven years we have to divide the banquet, 
the annual banquet of this Association and 
hold it in two separate halls., (Applause.) 

That is a great accomplishment, my 
friends; that is an accomplishment for which 
the retail credit men and the merchants and 
the good friends in the various cities where 
we are visiting in the last seven years, an 
accomplishment for which collectively we 
are responsible. 

As to the future of this Association, I be- 
lieve it is not necessary for me to tell the 
delegates who are assembled here or to 
anticipate or to paint any pictures for the 
future. The picture has already been paint- 
ed, my friends. We may look forward to 
the time with keen anticipation when we 
shall require one of the large auditoriums of 
any city of this country to entertain the dele- 
gates for this Association. We are looking 
forward not only to the time when we shall 
be in a position as an Association to render 
service to the credit men and merchants 
throughout this country, but where we shall 
be in a position to render a service to this 
country, a service to the entire citizenship 
of this country, when this organization will 
be a power for good in the land. Even today, 
my friends, we can consider that we are at- 
tracting men from every section of this coun- 
try, we are bringing those men together from 
all parts of this land. The thought that in- 
spires me is that this moment we are per- 
forming a patriotic duty in solidifying the 
minds and the best thoughts of our citizen- 
ship which is so necessary at this particular 
time in the history of our country. 

I have a telegram here which cost me 
something. 

“Mr. Sidney E. Blandford, 

“St. Paul Hotel. 

“In behalf of the St. Louis American 
League Baseball Association, have A. J. 
Kruse who pitched the no-hit game, winning 
the championship of the National Credit 
Men’s League, report to Jimmy Burke ready 
to pitch Sunday’s game against Col. Mays 
of the New Yorkers. 

William Johnson.” 
(Great laughter and applause.) 
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We have had a delightful time here togeth- 
er. Mr. Fetterly in his remarks this after- 
noon mentioned the fact that we were in- 
clined to be too sociable, that we hadn't 
given quite enough attention to business. Mr. 
Fetterly meant absolutely all right. I know 
just what was in his mind, but I want to tell 
you that these sociabilities have not been lost 
for one moment. I am delighted at every 
turn to find you sociable, to find you mixing 


with each other, to find you knowing each 


other, and I am not only delighted to see the 
men fraternizing with the men, I am also de- 
lighted to find them getting acquainted with 
the ladies. (Laughter.) And I look forward 
to next year, my friends, when we not only 
hope to see those who are here tonight, but 
we look forward to that great gathering of 
credit men, of members of this organization 
to be, and I believe that we may look forward 
with confidence to meeting on the shores of 
Lake Erie next summer. 

I thank you for the moments you have 
given to me. (Applause.) 


THE TOASTMASTER: We are sometimes 
told by those who in their sober moments 
study the sentiments of the human heart that 
life is roughly divided into two periods—the 
period of youth when we are looking for- 
ward to the future and the period of age 
when we love to look back upon the pleas- 
ing events of the past. I am sometimes re- 
minded by Mrs. Brack that I am about on 
the crown dividing those two periods because 
I love to look back into the early days of my 
life when I used to go down and visit grand- 
father’s. I think it is a pleasure to all of us 
to look back upon the days when we visited 
grandfather and grandmother, because I 
think it is always true that grandfather and 
grandmother are just a trifle more indulgent 
than father and mother, and so it is a pleas- 
ure to take this Association on a visit to the 
grandfather of the Association (laughter), 
its first President, Mr. S. L. Gilfillan. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. Gilfillan will give us the biog- 
raphy and the story of the early days of his 
grandchild, the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association. 

MR. GILFILLAN: Mr. Toastmaster, Fel- 
low Credit Men and Credit Ladies, and 
Friends: In looking over this program I 
wonder why I am here. I thought perhaps 
Mr. Fetterly could help me out and I asked 
him and he has heard me talk, so he said it 
must be that they wanted to take a look at 
you, but I could not believe that, because I 
am reminded of an experience I had some 
time ago when my oldest boy was a very 
small child. I had him in my arms and took 
him to a picture gallery. I showed him the 
picture of a cat. I asked him what that 
was and he said, “Oh, that’s a cat!” 

_I took him to the next and showed him the 
picture of a dog, and asked him what that 
i, he said, “Oh, that’s a picture of a 
og. 

I took him to the next picture which hap- 
pened to be a hideous orang-outang. I asked 
him what that was and he said, “Why, that’s 
papa!” (Laughter.) 


I want to take this opportunity to correct 
some impressions which might be erroneous 
before you return to your homes about the 
geographical location of these two cities. You 
have always heard there is more or less rival- 
ry between the two cities, but I ran across 
an incident of how they treat us in Minne- 
apolis. Last Sunday evening I drove over 
to St. Paul thinking I might see some of the 
early arrivals. Stopping at the hotel here 
I found Mr. Blandford, ex-President Wright 
and Secretary Kruse, the baseball player, and 
I asked them if they would like to go for a 
little ride. So I drove through the small 
and narrow streets of St. Paul as rapidly 
as possible and went to Minneapolis. 


I took them to Minnehaha Falls and Lake 
Harriet and Lake Calhoun, Lake of the 
Isles, over to the University and around, 
told them about the beauties of Minneapo- 
lis. They kept still as a clam until we got 
back into St. Paul and then said, “By the 
way, Mr. Koch took us over this same ter- 
ritory this afternoon and told us this was 
St. Paul.” (Laughter.) 


Another mean trick—this afternoon about 
two o'clock when the morning session let 
up, I was walking out of the hall and some- 
body said, “You’re down for a speech, aren’t 
you?” I said, “Not on your life! I never 
was known to do such a thing!” He opened 
up this program and, sure enough, here was 
my name, in bold type, and not even giving 
me a subject to talk upon. So I went to some 
of my friends again and asked them what I 
should say and they said, “Talk a little about 
your early experience with this Association.” 


So I will tell you in a few brief words 
about the pioneer days. I don’t dare refer 
to my age again, but I will say that several 
years ago when I first entered the work of 
extending credits I entered the office and 
looked over the books and it looked to me 
that they were in pretty bad shape. Of 
course, I never had been a credit man be- 
fore and was not in a position to judge 
accurately, but they looked in bad shape. 
About everything else was all right. 


About the first thing I did was to send out 
some dunning letters and I remember one 
that I sent in particular, but the mails must 
have been swifter those days than they are 
now, because that letter certainly never could 
have reached that man—he was up in the 
office too soon and the things that he called 
me and said about me would fill a good sized 
book, and they weren’t complimentary, either. 
I think he would have thrown me out of the 
window if it hadn’t been on the ground floor. 
I think he thought it wouldn’t hurt me 
enough. If it had been four stories up he’d 
have thrown me out. Mr. Solon was right 
there and he can bear me out that this is all 
true, every word of it. 


Then I wondered if I was the only credit 
man who was getting such abuse. I never 
had anyone to go to to talk things over in 
those days. I didn’t even dare to confide 
in my wife, because she said, “It serves you 
right; you have no business to go dunning 
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I had no one to go to. 


people for money.” 
Then I thought that perhaps I might be able 
to get some literature bearing on the sub- 
ject and I found upon going to the library 
and asking for a book on retail credit that 


there were no books. They gave me one 
but I found only one little chapter on some- 
thing about retail credits, but it wasn’t per- 
tinent to the subject at all and didn’t do me 
any good. I ran across various things of 
that kind and it occurred to me then that we 
should have some literature or ways of get- 
ting acquainted and getting information from 
distant parts of the country. It was true that 
we had an association, but it didn’t amount 
to much in those days and I never had met 
any of the boys. I called them up over the 
*phone, but I was just as apt to get, I thought, 
a bum steer, as we call it in the credit busi- 
ness, as the truth. I found out later, how- 
ever, that it was the truth. 

I didn’t know who to call on the telephone 
to get the correct information. So it oc- 
curred to me that it was perfectly plain that 
we should have some means of communica- 
tion and to communicate topics regarding 
retail credits, and I began to look around for 
ideas as to how we should get this informa- 
tion. 

It wasn’t but a short time afterwards that 
the wholesalers had their convention in Min- 
neapolis and I talked it over with some of 
the boys—Mr. Solon here and Mr. Lane, who 
has since passed on, and we came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a good idea to have 
a National Association of our own. That de- 
cided me; how we could arrange it we didn’t 
know. It seemed that Providence was with 
us and for a short time afterwards the Mer- 
cantile Agencies were to hold their conven- 
tion in Spokane and they asked us to come 
there to form our organization. We went 
there. The only two credit men that were 
there were Mr. Leonard, who is in the hall 
here, tonight, and I—the only two credit 
men here today that were there at that time. 
In fact, I think we were the only credit men 
there except some of the local men in Spo- 
kane. The two of us practically controlled 
things, so I got him to elect me President and 
I elected him Treasurer, and with the aid 
of a few of our colleagues we piloted the 
thing along for that first year. We went back 
home and wrote letters, accompanied by 
questionnaires, to most of the large houses 
of the United States and I don’t remember 
just the percentage of replies that we re- 
ceived, but they were very few and a great 
many of those were not encouraging. We 
almost lost hope, but decided to go ahead 
and we stuck it out for a year without any 
apparent increase, but we did a lot of hard 
work. 

A year went by and another convention 
came. The Mercantile Agencies were to 
meet in Rochester, and very kindly came to 
our rescue and invited us to come there. I 
thought at that time that I would be over 
with my troubles, I’d get somebody else to 
handle that, but nobody would take it, so 
they settled the job on me for another year, 


and we made some slight headway that year, 
more than we did the first, considerably. Thea 
we rode along that same way, not making 
much progress until the next year when we 
met in St. Louis and there I was more for- 
tunate. I dumped it on Mr. Woodlock. He 
doesn’t know it, I never told him, but I cer- 
tainly did get by with it that time! He took 
the reins and made still more progress. Each 
year since we have made more progress. The 
next year we met at Duluth and he was pre- 
vailed upon to take it again. The next year 
at Omaha we prevailed upon ex-President 
Wright to take it for a year and still more 
progress was made. We moved along another 
year, becoming more and more encouraged 
all the time, although discouraged at times. 
It was certainly a hard pull to get the people 
to wake up to the fact that we needed such 
an institution and to raise the funds to carry 
the expense. There were no salaried officers 
at that time, everybody doing it for the glory 
and dependence upon the future. 

The next year we met in Cleveland and 
there it did look flourishing. We got to Cleve- 
land with a nice, big delegation awaiting us 
and everything looked very promising, and 
Mr. Taylor of New York was elected Presi- 
dent at that time. He did very good work 
and it seems that the larger we get the easier 
it is to get new members. 


The next was at Boston, where Mr. Bland- 
ford took up the reins. I will give you a 
summary of the members: At Spokane we 
had 12, at Rochester about fifty, at St. Louis 
a hundred and fifty, Duluth three hundred 
and fifty, Omaha seven hundred, Cleveland 
eighteen hundred, Boston three thousand and 
St. Paul five thousand. (Applause.) This con- 
vention has sixty-six cities represented and 
twenty-eight states. I think that is going 
some! But we are just started! Mr. Lawo 
read some figures yesterday in his report 
which would astonish you and I myself think 
that it is somewhat high. I have figured it 
up today on a basis of the membership in 
Memphis today and in the cities of over 10,000 
population, figured in the same ratio as Mem- 
phis, which is our largest association, and we 
have the possibilities of a hundred and eight 
thousand members. That does not include, 
mind you, cities of less than 10,000, where 
we ought to add another twenty-five thou- 
sand or more. So we have possibilities of 
between a hundred and fifteen and a hundred 
and fifty thousand members. o 

We are always referring to the other as- 
sociation—the National Association of 
Wholesale Credit Men. They have now some- 
thing like twenty-nine thousand members. 
They have been organized something like 
twenty years. I don’t know just how long, 
but our possibilities are much greater than 
theirs, and Mr. Fetterly here in the lobby to- 
night bet somebody a suit of clothes that 
in ten years we'd have seventy-five thousand 
members. Mr. Fetterly, I didn’t expose the 
fact that you are a gambler, but we all bet 
on a sure thing, you know! 

I don’t know that I have any more to say 
along that line. You don’t want to be bur- 
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dened with statistics. This is giving you 
briefly an outline of how we have grown. I 
do, however, want to take this opportunity 
before I think of thanking those who stood 
behind the officers those pioneer days and 
made this thing possible. It was certainly 
wonderful how they all came to the rescue 
when we were about to go down. 1 also 
want to thank the Board of Directors and ot- 
ficers who helped me last year while carry- 
ing the burdens as Treasurer. We had to go 
out, as you have heard, during the year and 
borrow money to tide us over at various 
times, and they have bravely come to our 
rescue and signed the note without any hesi- 
tation. 


I do not want to burden you any further 
with this song. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity, however, as I probably won’t get an- 
other opportunity to thank the St. Paul As- 
sociation for the lovely time that they have 
given us during this convention. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: Far be it from me 
to suggest that Mr. Gilfillan has crossed the 
divide to which I referred a moment ago, but 
I do know that he sometimes does turn his 
eyes towards the past with longing looks 
and recalls some of the former scenes. In 
fact, I am informed on reliable authority that 
he told the same story at Rochester seven 
years ago that he told here tonight. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

One of the pleasing features of the program 
at this convention has been the singing of 
the J. L. Hudson Company Male Quartette, 
of Detroit, Mich., who have recently returned 
from a year of service to their country in the 
war camps of the U. S. Armies in Europe. 
I do not know that this Quartette has been 
introduced to the convention by name, and 
Iam going to do so now, and then they will 
render for us a number, and then we must 
not be selfish but let them go on to our 
friends who are meeting in the other hall. 

Mr. Thomas Wade Lane, Baritone, 

Mr. Harry Parker, First Tenor, 
Mr. Thomas C. Muir, Second Tenor, 
Mr. A. S. Cowperwaite, Bass, 
Mr. J. C. Filkins, Accompanist. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT BLANDFORD: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, inasmuch as this is perhaps the 
last time that the quartette will have the 
privilege of singing before this particular 
assemblage or that this assemblage will 
have the privilege of hearing the quartette, 
I ask you to all stand and give three cheers 
for the J. L. Hudson Company Quartette. 

Three very hearty cheers are given to the 
Quartette, and a handkerchief salute. 

MR. PARKER: On behalf of the Quartette, 
I might say that we surely feel that we owe 
a debt of gratitude to President Blandford 
and the members of this Association who 
have given us such a pleasant time here. We 
are very glad that one of your members hap- 
pened to be in Detroit several weeks ago and 
heard us sing there and liked our work well 
enough to ask that we be permitted to come 


up here. We are very grateful to the J. L. 
Hudson Company for sending us, for we have 
had a fine time, we have been made to feel 
that we were a part of the Association and 
a part of the convention, and our only hope 
is that we may sing for you again, and I 
know if you come to Detroit next year that 
we will. Thank you. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: One of the lessons 
which is being learned in these days and 
which was taught to us to some extent dur- 
ing the great war, is that of the value and 
the necessity of cooperation. It was not un- 
til the Allies cooperated to the extent of plac- 
ing their armies under the leadership of one 
man that success began to perch on their 
banners. We have with us tonight one who 
has been preaching the gospel of cooperation 
between the jobber and the retailer and be- 
tween the retailer and the consumer for some 
years. It is my great pleasure to introduce 
to you a man who is a native of the State 
of Illinois, a former resident of Minnesota 
and now a citizen of North Dakota, Mr. Fred 
P. Mann, of Devils Lake, the President of 
the North Dakota Merchants’ Association. 
Mr. Mann. (Applause.) 

MR. MANN: Mr. President, Mr. Toast- 
master, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I assure you it has been a great 
pleasure to me to have met with you today 
and absorb some of the ideas from the Far 
East, as we say. I find here gathered togeth- 
er a few from the Far West. I was at a loss 
to really know just why I was requested to 
appear here tonight and talk to you for a 
few moments, as I am no speaker, but just 
a common, ordinary merchant from the plains 
of North ‘Dakota, but after hearing one of 
your speakers this morning refer to Con- 
gressman Baird from North Dakota, I 
thought possibly a little entertainment might 
be afforded you in hearing somebody from 
that now famous state. 

Possibly some of you have noticed that the 
business of North Dakota as well as the 
business men stand condemned in the eyes of 
the buying public. So much so, in fact, that 
the consumer has taken over the entire man- 
agement of our State Government and at the 
present time they are going to show us how 
it should be operated, and they may possibly 
do so, but I am afraid not under the present 
leadership. 

Possibly you do not know that the State 
of North Dakota has its own bank, the Bank 
of North Dakota, with now assets of over a 
hundred and fifty million dollars. All moneys 
from all the different political subdivisions 
of the State of North Dakota must be de- 
posited at Bismarck, the capitol city, in the 
Bank of the State of North Dakota. That 
means all city money and all county money, 
township, school, etc. They are also start- 
ing to operate their mills and elevators, pack- 
ing plants, produce houses and I expect if 
they are successful, their business institu- 
tions, and you might wonder why they are 
doing that. 

I wouldn’t attempt to go into all the de- 
tails why, but it arose from the dissatisfac- 
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tion of the marketing of their grain. We are 
a great grain state and rapidly growing into 
a cattle and hog state, and a dairy state, but 
they were dissatisfied with the marketing of 
their produce and finding no relief, or not 
the kind that they sought, they decided that 
they would operate their own business and 
possibly it will spread on and on. For that 
reason, possibly, I have been given this sub- 
ject to talk on tonight, “Modern Merchandis- 
ing.” 

It seems a little bit strange from the 
prairies of North Dakota, away out there, I 
should be asked to talk to you on modern 
business. Cooperation comes in very nicely. 
I am reminded of the first bill of goods that 
I ever bought in my start in the retail busi- 
ness when a grocery concern here gave me 
$1,600.00 credit. They had confidence enougi, 
not in my credit rating, but I suppose in my 
standing as a young man then of 21 years 
and my reputation for honesty. Anyway, 
they gave me the $1,600.00 and I had my first 
experience in the credit business, not only 
from getting that, but shortly after I had 
opened that little building, fully equipped 
with fixtures and everything where a previ- 
ous merchant had failed that I rented for 
$15.00, starting at the first of September in 
that year, 1891, we had an enormous crop, 
but, unfortunately, along the first of Novem- 
ber a snow storm came and snowed under the 
greater portion of it. 


I had learned a little bit about the busi- 
ness from a merchant for whom I had driven 
a delivery wagon (the highest salary I ever 
got was $38.00 a month), and that merchant 
had been carrying those farmers out there 
for years and they were owing him large 
sums of money. Do you know what they did? 
When they came to town that fall with a 
little money that they had saved or had 
worked for the other farmer threshing, they 
came over to my little store and bought 
their fall supplies and didn’t go in to see 
him. He had ‘carried them four or five 
years and they were afraid if they went into 
his store he would ask them to pay over their 
money that they would rightfully pay him 
for their last season’s supplies. No, they 
drove down the back alley to my store to 
buy their goods. 


I began right there to get an idea, and I 
said to myself, “If I don’t look out and I 
give these people credit and we have an- 
other failure, I won’t be on earth,” so I 
learned the lesson right at the start and, 
believe me, they never got the credit. When 
they bought a hundred or hundred and fifty 
dollars worth of goods from me they paid me 
the cash. I learned the credit game right 
there and I don’t think much of the credit 
man. While we now do a limited credit busi- 
ness, I am against credit first, last and all the 
time in retail business and as President of 
the North Dakota Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion, now numbering over 1200 members, T 
preach the cash business first, last and all the 
time, because it’s the only way those boys 
out there will ever succeed because they do 
not know how to handle the credit game as 


you gentlemen sitting here who are school 
educated along that line. 


I doubt not that you have handled it. I 
have handled it 28 years myself and am 
handling it today and while this little grocery 
business today in that little town of 5,500 has 
grown now to a large, beautiful department 
store of six departments, selling this year 
to about 650,000 and gives thirty days credit 
to anyone worthy of credit, and we handle it 
along the same lines I have heard you talk 
about today, I don’t think any more highly 
of credit today than I did 28 years ago, and I 
will never be satisfied until that business 1s 
on a spot cash basis. I'll tell you why. The 
only enemies I’ve got in that whole state of 
North Dakota are the people I have refused 
credit to or made them pay their bills, and 
I don’t like to live that way. I want to be 
friends with all the people in our country. 
Possibly if I could hire one of you gentle- 
men to sit in the office and I didn’t have to 
see those people whom we have to refuse 
credit or make pay their accounts, it might 
be different. 


I was elected President of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association two years ago. It seems 
that the merchants (we call them the larger 
merchants, the merchants doing a large vol- 
ume of business in the states out here) take 
very little interest in the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, and very seldom ever attend the 
meetings, and of course, do not accept of- 
fices. When I was induced to accept the 
office through the jobbers and manufacturers, 
my great affection for the jobber and manu- 
facturers having given me this $1,600.00 start 
in life has made us very close friends and 
we've gotten along very beautifully all these 
years. I found the merchants were beginning 
to distrust and to hate their jobber and man- 
ufacturer just as strongly as the farmer 
was hating the retail merchant, and when I 
found they were going in together to pass 
over the Twin Cities and Duluth and try and 
form a great big orsan‘vation and go on 
down to New York and Boston and Phila- 
delphia or to the manufacturer, I thought I’d 
take hold of it and found that the great cause 
of dissatisfaction was that they were under 
the impression that they couldn’t buy mer- 
chandise to compete with the great mail or- 
der people who were taking, up to two years 
ago, one-third of the entire business out of 
the State of North Dakota, and I think of the 
entire Central States here. In Minnesota it 
is about the same. 

{ have just spent a week down in South 
Dakota, visiting 307 stores and 76 newspaper 
offices in one week and I found there simi- 
lar conditions. I wanted to find out why the 
mail order people were getting that business 
and I sent out some men and took a survey 
of a hundred towns, the stores in a hundred 
towns to find out why. One of the main 
things I found out was the credit business— 
that is one of the greatest arguments the 
mail order people have: “We can undersell 
all competitors because we have the cash 12 
advance. If it were not so we could not buy 
our merchandise on a cash basis to the great 
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advantage, and discount all our bills,” a very 
logical argument, a sound argument; also 
that they have no losses in bad accounts, 
etc. 

I found that our merchants naturally were 
giving these long time credits and had to 
charge long time prices. It naturally follows 
that you’ve got to do it. Then I found be- 
sides that, that 90% of all the merchants out 
through this country do not advertise and 
they don’t believe that it pays, and I found 
that in 1917 seventy-two solid carloads of 
mail-orders went into North Dakota and I 
estimated over a million dollars spent in our 
State by the mail-order people in advertising 
their goods. Finding that only 10% of our 
merchants are doing any advertising at all, 
I found out why they were not getting the 
business. : 

The Mann store is spending $10,000.00 this 
year in advertising, and if they sell $600,000.00 
this year, they will sell $1,200,000.00 or more 
next year and not many mail-order goods 
will be sold in our immediate vicinity. 

Then I came to the jobbers and manufac- 
turers and laid the proposition before them 
and that is where the very close cooperation 
netween the jobbers and manufacturers, be- 
cause I showed to them where the retailer 
is simply their agent for the distribution of 
their merchandise and unless they can do 
something to help him and save him in busi- 
ness, in a very short time they will have 
nobody to distribute their merchandise. They 
saw the point and they cooperated with me 
most heartily and they promised me that they 
would furnish merchandise to all the mer- 
chants of our State at a price that they could 
meet all mail order competition in every 
single case, and I have told all our merchants 
to advertise that they meet all competition 
in the United States, no matter where from, 
quality of merchandise considered, and they 
have taken courage and taken backbone and 
are doing it today. 

Then I went to the jobbers and manufac- 
turers and told them that they must educate 
the retail merchant in modern merchandis- 
ing, that they must teach him that advertis- 
ing pays, it is the lifeblood of business, that 
if they are going to compete with the people 
in the mail order houses that it’s not only 
the price, but it’s the selling end. I don’t 
care much about the price itself—that doesn’t 
interest me. If I know how to sell the stuff, 
I put it over every time. That’s what we 
study more than anything else ten times 
over—the selling end is the important one. 
You must back all your advertising with the 
merchandise, but it’s the selling end, the 
pep, the push that generally puts it over. 


All the jobbers and manufacturers here are 
not only furnishing a price, but they are fur- 
nishing advertising and the push and the peo 
to these merchants throughout the North- 
western States here to get them lined up 
right, and I think it’s going to be a wonder- 
ful work. 


I have even tried to interest the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and they 


are going to get interested. At St. Louis 
we had departmentized the Chamber of Com- 
merce into seven departments and there is 
one for the jobber and manufacturer and the 
retailer, and I am in hopes when they get 
that two million dollar structure down there 
in that beautiful plot of ground across the 
street from the White House and the busi- 
ness of the United States is housed there, 
that it will have a wonderful influence on txe 
affairs of the United States, and I am satis- 
fied that if our United States here is to ever 
again get to running right, it’s going to be 
through the efforts of associations like this, 
all combined together under the leadership of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, that will try and assist and direct 
not only the business affairs but the politics 
of this country of ours, and I trust and hope 
that this Association here will be a great 
power in assisting the Chamber of Commerce 
along that great work. 


We all know in our minds, we heard it this 
morning from Mr. Chapman and the other 
speakers this morning, who outlined what we 
need at the present time, and I as a merchant 
feel I am a part of this Government and 
have felt so ever since I can remember any- 
thing on earth. I have always a part of it 
and I want to be a right part of it, and when 
they come out with these charges in tive 
press that have been coming out in the press 
from our seat of Government that we retail- 
ers are profiteers, that we are doing some- 
thing wrong at this particular time, it seems 
to be a most criminal wrong that we would 
be guilty of such a thing. WE® have all been 
doing our utmost, I believe, every one of the 
merchants in this Northwest has done his ut- 
most in every way not only to assist the 
Government, but their fellow men, they have 
done their share in winning the war, and to 
be charged now with this low-down, under- 
handed practice of profiteering—to me it 
doesn’t seem right and to me it seems that 
it is one of the mistakes, the great mistakes 
that the Government has done up to the pres- 
ent time. 

At the present time, with conditions as 
they are, to go out and back up these agita- 
tors who are going over the country trying 
to condemn the business of the United States, 
is a very grave mistake and something which 
we should take cognizance of. I believe the 
profiteers, the hoarders, if they are guilty 
should be found and punished, but in my 
opinion the Government isn’t going about it 
in the right way to do it. To charge indis- 
criminately to the business people of the 
United States what has been charged tothem 
is a dangerous proposition and I hope that 
we may clear the name of business through- 
out the United States and it may take its 
part in its stand where it should be. 

I thank you. (Appiause.) 


THE TOASTMASTER: The next item on 
our program has not to do with the dead 
past, nor yet with the unknown future, but 
has to do with the living present. We will 
view some lively pictures of the living pres- 
ent. 
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Motion pictures of the convention shown. 


THE TOASTMASTER: I wish now to in- 
troduce Mr. J. G. Johnson of St. Paul. 

MR. JOHNSON: Ladies and Gentlemen, i 
have been sent here as a special ambassador to 
distribute to those who took part in the 
baseball game yesterday the trophies won 
by the winners of the baseball game. 

Mr. Johsnon distributes to the winners of 
the ball game crosses to resemble the Iron 
Cross, which he asserts is made of genuine 
leather made from the hide of an animal 
worth $50,000.00. 

Mr. Johnson recited 
the great delight of the audience, 
plauded him most vigorously. 

THE TOASTMASTER: One of the facul- 
ties of the human mind is thought. One of 
the most common phrases, when one person 
sees another engaged in thought, is this: A 
penny for your thoughts! If we were able 
to read what is in the mind of the other when 
we see that one engaged in thought, that 
question would not be necessary. The study 
of the thought of others borders on the 
science of psychology. Our next speaker will 
speak to us on the subject, “The Psychology 
of the Interview.” 

I take pleasure in bringing before you 
Prof. David F. Swenson of the University of 
Minnesota. (Applause.) 

PROF. SWENSON: Mr. Toastmaster, La- 
dies and Gentlemen of the Convention: I had 
verified tonight the truth of the ancient 
proverb that there’s many a slip twixt the 
cup and the lip. I was sitting over in the 
beautiful rooms of the St.Paul Athletic Club, 
had tasted the viands at the banquet and 
was sitting as one of the audience under the 
spell of the wit and eloquence of the speak- 
ers who had preceded me and I was just ready 
to unload my wisdom upon them when sud- 
denly I was snatched away from the audience 
and made to come here, and now I am fear- 
ful lest this experience of mine might be re- 
peated in a converse manner and the audience 
be snatched away from me before I get a 
chance to speak. 

There is an embarrassment that appeals to 
me in connection with my appearance upon 
this program. You know, I am a student and 
a teacher of one of the most abstruse and 
some think airy if not windy subjects— 
psychology and philosophy, and my name 
here in the midst of a list of speakers and 
subjects that evidently belong, as my sub- 
ject does not, so clearly, prove itself to be- 
long (or my person either) that it would be 
embarrassing for me to try to decide whether 
that appearance is due most essentially to an 
extravagant compliment which your program 
committee has paid me in inviting me, or a 
certain extravagant presumption on my own 
part in accepting the invitation. I am not 
going to try to decide that, but side-step it 
instead and say that my appearance and the 
appearance of my subject on the program is 
rather an indication of a fact which is 
blazoned forth on every hand, modern busi- 


“Casey at the Bat” to 
who ap- 


ness is no longer merely business but it be- 





comes a profession, a real profession if not a 
learned profession. 

When I was a boy there were only three 
or four learned professions. You could count 
them on the fingers of one hand—medicine 
and teaching and law and preaching. But 
now it is clear that business has entered the 
holy of holies, if you like to call it that, and 
has become in very deed and truth a pro- 
fession. What do I mean by that? First and 
foremost I mean by that that it is recognized 
generally, although it has always been true, 
that business while like everything else has 
a private side, also has a real and substantial 
public aspect which cannot be ignored, that 
the man of trade and commerce, the man of 
industry, is a public servant engaged in ren- 
dering a public service; that a lawyer is an 
officer of the State, he is not merely a paid 
employe of his client; and a physician is like- 
wise licensed by the community because he 
performs a public service, and while we don’t 
always license business men, we do it in 
times of war. W hether we license them or 
not, nevertheless it is a real truth that be- 
sides the private aspect of it being a means 
of earning a livelihood and amassing profits, 
it has a public aspect of rendering a public 
service. 

The business man practices, in the words 
of an ancient philosopher, two arts—the art 
of wages, if you like, or compensation or 
profit, anything you like to call it, on the one 
hand and the art of producing things or ex- 
changing things or in some other way ren- 
dering a service. Both arts are his. That 
makes bfisiness a profession, but there is a 
second reason. Modern methods is making 4 
more and more insistent demand upon the 
service of the expert, upon the services of 
science. 

Now, any skill whatever that is built up on 
the basis of theoretical principles is just 
thereby made a professional skill and the 
larger the element of theory that enters into 
any skill, the larger is its professional aspect. 
For those two reasons, business is undergo- 
ing a change in the minds of men and it is 
a change which renders it of greater dignity 
and of greater nobility so that you can call 
upon men nowadays, as you used to call upon 
them to enter the profession of the ministry 
for the purpose of rendering a service tv 
their fellow men, you call upon men to pro- 
duce coal and iron and manufactured articles 
and exchange them and transport them for 
the purpose of rendering a real service and 
in the spirit of service to their fellow men. 


However, it is a dangerous and difficult 
thing to apply science to practice. In gen- 
eral, there are certain limitations upon the 
conveniences and the possibility of applying 
abstruse and technical scientific principles to 
matters of every day practice. In. the first 
place, it must be recognized that all skill is 
a product of two things, of two factors—2 
product in the first place of native judgment 
and of that acquired judgment which is bora 
directly of experience on the one hand and 
then on the other hand of the theory, scien- 
tific investigation of -various kinds. ‘There 
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are some people who forget that. I am re- 
minded of a story. 

It is said of an old lady that she once lost 
a coin and began to search for it, but while 
she was searching for it in the room, the 
room grew dark and she decided that she 
would need a light. She lighted a candle and 
after a while by the aid of a candle she found 
the coin. This is an Old Country story and 
goes on to say that in her delight over find- 
ing the coin by the aid of the candle light 
she exclaimed, “Why, candles are better than 
eyes!” and she tore out her eyes. 

There is a quaint sort of humor about the 
story, but it illustrates my point perfectly. 
Some people who deceive themselves into 
thinking that because theory is valuable that 
theory can be made a substitute for native 
judgment and instinctive appreciation of the 
situation and its demands, they make the 
same mistake that the old lady did because 
native judgment and ability is the art, theory 
is just the candle and the one without the 
other is probably useless. 


3ut there is a real service which theory 
may render us which I can illustrate by 
another story. In the old days they said 
there was a negro cook in a country hotel in 
Missouri who was famed for her pancakes, 
and the chef of a St. Louis hotel heard about 
her and decided he would send somebody 
down there to find out how she made those 
pancakes. She couldn’t tell him. She said, 
“You take a pinch of this and a pinch of 
that and mix the ingredients until you get 
a good batter and then you get your pan- 
cakes.” 

So he decided he would try and install her 
in the kitchen in St. Louis. When she got 
into the kitchen in St. Louis to make the 
pancakes she was so confused by the mul- 
tiplicity of the utensils and the complexity 
and the strangeness of the situation that she 
made a failure as a cook in the St. Louis sit- 
uation. She had skill in her fingers but she 
didn’t have insight in her mind. She didn’t 
know the theory of her own practice. She 
wasn’t able to teach anybody else and in the 
second place she wasn’t able to transfer her 
skill to a new situation—which is just an il- 
lustration of what theory is. It enables an 
individual to transplant his skill into a new 
and strange situation with the least possible 
loss of efficiency. 

Well now, that is in general, but in par- 
ticular the subject that I am going to speak 
about, psychology and its relation to the 
interview, has a special limitation and that 
special limitation is this: In our colleges 
with inanimate things, machines, we are able 
to analyze fairly well our movements and 
our actions and our behavior because we can 
analyze the things, but in our dealings with 
our fellow men, in our social relationships 
we allow ourselves to be guided and are com- 
pelled to allow ourselves to be guided almost 
solely by instinct. 

The instinctive feeling-of our way to a 
solution of a problem of the situation, to 
saying the right word and to asking the right 


question, is by all odds usually the best one 
and indeed at first the only one and the sit- 
uation is so complicated that an analysis isn’t 
very difficult. The centipede moved along 
with its hundred legs without great difficulty 
until somebody asked him which leg he 
moved first, and then he was puzzled. In 
fact, he was more than puzzled—he was 
paralyzed because thinking about that made 
it almost impossible for him to do anything. 


So it is that with the first result of reflec- 
tion upon what we do instinctively is a sort 
of paralysis of our skill and it is difficult, 
extremely difficult, to gain the power to use, 
to control consciously such things as our so- 
cial relationships; for example, when we talk 
with another person we talk about a sub- 
ject and our minds meet on that subject and 
we think about the subject, we analyze the 
subject but we .don’t think. about ourselves 
in our relationship to the subject. We don’t 
analyze the way in which we handle the 
subject or the way in which we approach 
the subject; we don’t analyze the mental 
side of the situation normally. It takes a 
great deal of skill to be able to do that, and 
— men find it very difficult to do that at 
all. 

I am not like a salesman who is trying to 
tell you how important psychology is, I am 
rather depreciating the value of psychology 
to you in order that I may speak the truth, 
because it is the first duty of a speaker to 
speak the truth, and because I realize I am 
in no way a salesman, but I am in a meeting 
of retail credit men and the duty of the 
retail credit man is to very carefully value 
the difference between promise and fulfill- 
ment and to make a very cautious judgment 
about that relationship, and you are entitled 
to conservatism on the part of your speakers 
in their statements. 

As I understand it, a credit man’s function 
is to form a responsible and approximate- 
ly correct judgment of the degree to which 
an applicant is entitled to credit for the good 
of all concerned, and the means which he 
uses to that end are in the first place cer- 
tain external things about the man’s his- 
tory, the man’s reputation and the man’s 
past performance—if he has them at hand. 
And in the second place, a personal interview, 
gathering personal impressions of the man’s 
character. 

The first question that comes up naturally 
is, “Which of these two sets of facts as 
gathered, if there is any conflict between 
them, is the most important?” What is the 
relative value of the two methods? The ex- 
ternal objective method, and the direct 
psychological method of getting the impres- 
sion in the interview? I am not able to 
answer that question except to say that there 
is danger of minimizing the value of both 
one and the other there is danger of trust- 
ing too little in your own impression and 
there is danger also of trusting too much to 
a mere external fact which may mean one 
thing or may mean another thing, 

A story which I recently heard illustrates 
this point quite well and I will repeat it. 
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Two old ladies were talking together and one 
was talking about the particular sicknesses 
of her childhood. She said, “I was awfully 
sick when I was a child and my parents 
thought maybe I wouldn’t live,” and the other 
old lady said, “Did you? Did you live?” 

“Yes, they say I did. I got well and I did 
well to do it.” 

Sometimes it is rather ridiculous to appeal 
to an outside fact, what other people say 
when you see the thing before you as it would 
be ridiculous to ask a man to prove, for ex- 
ample, that he existed when he was standing 
and talking to you. So there is the danger 
in not applying one’s own personal observa- 
tion but the value of one’s observation in an 
interview depends mainly upon the skill and 
the competence of the observer. 


The first thing in the conduct of the inter- 
view is the preparation of the credit man 
himself about what does a credit man need. 
In the first place, he needs a knowledge of 
human nature. Of course, we all know that. 
How is he to get a knowledge of human na- 
ture? Of course, by contact with men, by 
contact with a variety of men. I suppose 
you first thought I would say you ought to 
get it by reading a book on psychology. That 
is the very last thing I am going to recom- 
mend to you. What I am going to recommend 
to you is something that perhaps you may 
not have thought of. The way to acquire a 
knowledge of human nature is to know your- 
self. A man who watches himself and who 
knows himself and understands his own mo- 
tives and intents and actions is on the high 
road to understanding and to getting an 
understanding free and without any great 
amount of exertion from other people, while 
a man who doesn’t understand himself—I 
wouldn’t give very much for his knowledge of 
other people. 

Another method of learning to understand 
human nature is to respect human nature, to 
respect its individuality. If no two flowers 
and no two leaves are alike, then it is a thou- 
sand times more true that no two human be- 
ings are alike and there is a very great dan- 
ger which we all of us indulge in, of classi- 
fying people, of putting people into a certain 
heading and disposing of them that way and 
thinking that you know them. You don’t 
know any man by putting him under a classi- 
fication, even if it is a right classification. 

In certain circles, you know, you hear men 
classified, “Oh, he is a Wall Street man,” 
“He is a banker,” “He is an employer,” and 
you think you know all about him. You go 
among other circles and you say, “He is an 
agitator,” and you think you know all about 
it. And neither instance is right. You don’t 
know much about the man, even though you 
have tacked the phrase on him. The credit 
man is likely to fall into the same tempta- 
tion, and judge a man and jump to a con- 
clusion after having a little talk with him 
and put him in a certain classification. The 
way to acquire the respect for the individuali- 
ty of every human being is to ¢ympathize 
with him, to recognize him, to respect your- 
self and your own individuality and if you do 


that, my friends, you will also respect the 
individuality of the man whom you meet 
and then you are on the road to understand- 
ing him and to interpreting his speech and 
his conduct, particularly his conduct in the 
future, in the best possible way, 

Another thing that the credit man needs 
in order to be an observer is to have a clear 
intelligence and the reason that I mention 
that fact is because that is about one of 
the things we forget nowadays, that what we 
need is a clear intelligence and yet it is the 
one we need most of all—the thing that you 
forget, that you don’t talk about, that no- 
body talks about. That is the thing that 
you need. 

What do I mean by clear intelligence? I 
mean making a distinction between what 
you know and what you don’t know, know- 
ing what you know, whether it be much or 
little. Let me illustrate that by a little 
story from a child experience in answering 
an examination question. A _ child was 
answering a question, “What is a wild ani- 
mal?” and the child said, “A wild animal 
is an animal that runs around in the woods 
and eats people.” That wasn’t bad. The 
next question was, “Name a wild animal.” 
And the boy said, “A rabbit.” 

If he had stuck to the first answer, he 
might very well have had a credit for a 
clear conception of what he meant, but the 
two answers together were inconsistent. He 
couldn’t put two and two together, and 
there are a great many people whose great 
fault is that they have an opinion there and 
an opinion here and a conception here and 
a conception there and when they put their 
conceptions together they make nonsense, 
they don’t go together. We don’t mean 
more knowledge, we’ve got plenty of knowl- 
edge, but what we need is more command 
of our knowledge—the knowledge we al- 
ready have, and the way to get more com- 
mand of the knowledge that we alreadv 
have is to have clearness of knowledge. Any 
training which makes a man clear in his 
knowledge, whatever be the scope of it, 
makes him by that so much stronger and 
one way to get clear knowledge is to face 
vour mistakes when you make them—face 
them—and one way to confuse your own 
knowledge, to make it more and more worth- 
less, to make it motheaten with worthless- 
ness, is to pretend that you don’t make 
mistakes. 

When you make a mistake, just face that 
mistake and say, “That’s a mistake?” Why 
did you make that mistake? and then you 
are on the road to a clearer conception to 
other human ‘beings and of yourself. A 
man needs a clear knowledge. A man needs 
also not to be dominated by phrases, in- 
terpretative phrases. A man needs to be 
dominated not by them, but to dominate 
them, to hold them. You know what the 
language contains. Just by being born into 
a civilized society with a language you g:t 
it presented to you on a silver platter, free, 
gratis, for nothing, a whole lot of ideas, 
phrases that are in the language or general- 
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ities if you wish to call them so, and some 
people who might be called sophists, who 
have a great memory for these common- 
places and a great facility in disposing them 
in any way, if it is a sophist who is an edi- 
torial writer he will dish up a lot of gener- 
alities on one side of the question if the pol- 
icy of the paper requires it and apply it to a 
certain particular case, while if the policy 
of the paper requires he decide on the other 
side of the question, he will dish up a lot 
of generalities and present them plausibly 
and apply them to that particular case, and 
all the time he has never thought of in- 
quiring really whether this principle belongs 
to this case or not. 


That is the thing that we want to be re- 
sponsible for. I want not only to handle 
general ideas in our dealings with men, but 
we want to know and be responsible for and 
have the moral and intellectual integrity so 
that we can stand by the application of our 
generalities and our principles, that in this 
particular case they really do belong. 


That is character, and one way to get that 
is to face your mistakes, learn from your 
mistakes. Credit men, then, need a knowl- 
edge of human nature. They need sympathy 
with human nature, and they need a concep- 
tion of the morality of human nature and 
they need clearness of perception, of mental 
and moral integrity. 


Then there is a situation in the interview 
held between the credit man and the appli- 
cant for credit. I can imagine that interview 
is sometimes a sort of nervous thing for the 
applicant, and the credit man ought to know 
that there are some people who do them- 
selves justice in a trying situation but there 
are more people who never do themselves 
justice in a trying situation. They present 
themselves, sometimes, better than they 
really are. Other people present themselves 
in a much poorer way. The credit man will 
often have the question of solving that prob- 
lem put before him—whether the man is real- 
ly better than he appears to be or really is 
poorer than he appears to be in the interview. 
He has to always keep his eyes open. Some- 
times a man will be very voluble in an in- 
terview. Now, voluability, talking about 
yourself, is a bad sign, it is a bad sign for a 
man to talk about himself and his prospects 
and so on, but that might be due to nerv- 
ousness, to pure nervousness. Some men 
are made voluble by nervousness. Then 
again other men are made silent by nerv- 
ousness and a credit man has a job finding 
out whether that interview presents any spe- 
cial and particular reason for a false impres- 
sion on his mind. He has to try to make 
the atmosphere as easy as possible, so I think 
the first thing to do is to put the applicant 
at his ease, to make him feel at home, to 
ask him such questions as will not make him 
feel as if he were challenged, but to ask him 
questions that are easy and put him at his 
ease and get him started talking, because a 
thing that the credit man wants to do is just 
exactly opposite of what the salesman wants 
to do. The salesman wants to dominate the 


situation, he wants to impose himself upon 
his prospect and some salesmen carry that 
to such an extreme that they sell themselves 
primarily and the goods secondarily only. 

A credit man doesn’t want to do that. He 
wants to be a nonentity, a zero, himself; he 
wants the man to reveal himself completely 
and fully, he wants him to dominate the sit- 
uation, he wants to be just an observer, just 
as John the Baptist was the voice crying in 
the wilderness—just a voice with a message. 

The policy of watchful waiting is the policy 
of a credit man in an interview. That policy 
is not always an easy-going, man’s policy. 
Sometimes it takes more energy, more life, 
more vitality to do nothing than it does to 
do a whole lot, to lead what we call a stren- 
uous life. Have you ever watched a race 
horse? How do you make a race horse 
stand still? You whip him to make him 
stand still, because he puts forth more energy 
when he stands still than when he is pranc- 
ing. And so a man is sensitive to every in- 
fluence in the psychological situation, he is 
keenly alive everywhere, and he puts forth 
more energy. when he is apparently doing 
nothing, only asking a question now and 
then, letting the other fellow do the talk- 
ing, just watches, puts more energy into the 
interview, and exerts a greater skill to do 
that than a man who blusters and blurts out 
and dominates the situation. 

Those are some of the very simple things 
which I have to say about the psychology of 
the situation from the standpoint of the 
credit man himself. From the standpoint of 
the applicant there are just a few things. I 
said you can’t classify human beings but 
you can always use a classification if you 
know how to use it. One classification is 
probably more important to tke credit man 
in sizing up others than any ot..er, and that is 
the classification of character. There are 
some who are slow, who have strength and 
energy of thought but are slow; some men 
are fast and weak, superficial, think fast, talk 
fast, act fast, but they are nevertheless weak. 
There are some men, again, who are fast and 
strong, who have tremendous energy and 
tremendous working power. It is easy to con- 
fuse one with the other. The kind of man 
who is slow and weak is, of course, the in- 
efficient man, but the kind of man who is 
slow and strong, not slow because he has 
checks and inhibitions, because he is deliber- 
ate and thinks and is cautious—he is not a 
weak man, but he is entirely different from 
the man who is slow and at the same time 
also has weak feelings and weak thoughts. 

I have noticed in reading the newspaper re- 
ports of this convention that you have em- 
barked upon a campaign of education to help 
us all to remember that we ought to pay our 
bills. I congratulate you upon that and I 
wish you success on that. I see you are go- 
ing to have a great day once a year when we 
all will pay our debts and settle up our ac- 
counts. I hope that will be a success. I’m 
going to tell you something: I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to have a great distrust of the 
spectacular, and I have a feeling in my own 
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mind that one day for settling up of accounts 
is not going to accomplish very much for 
making people honest, but it’s going to re- 
veal the fact that we aren’t as honest as we 
all feel. However that may be, I feel sure 
that you will find ways of making it clear 
to our minds, those of us who sit under your 
tutelage, that the best thing for ourselves and 
the best thing for our fellow men is the hon- 
est and prompt settlement of our accounts, 
of course, and not only that, but the best 
thing for all in this turbulent and troubled 
state of society in which we are entering 
upon, is to make it our first business to give 
honest value for whatever it is that we re- 
ceive. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE TOASTMASTER: In behalf of the 
St. Paul Association, I want to thank you 
all for lending your presence to the success 
of this occasion. 

We are adjourned. (Applause.) 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to 
10:15 o’clock by President 


THE PRESIDENT: 


order at 
Blandford. 

You will notice on 
the program that at 9:40 delegates were 
supposed to inspect the exhibits. I hope 
that all of you have been down there this 
morning. It seemed just a little too much to 
expect the delegates to assemble up here and 
then climb down the stairs to the exhibits and 
then return here to resume the meeting, so 
we have delayed the opening of the session 
so we could all attend the exhibits down- 
stairs. I am sure that every delegate here 
appreciates the fact that we are under ob- 
ligation to those who have placed the ex- 
hibits here at considerable expense. I want 
to bring this matter before you specifically 
this morning and I want to appeal to the 
honor of every individual delegate here that 
some time before the exhibits are closed to- 
day that you will pay them a visit, go 
through, whether you are particularly inter- 
ested or not. ‘ 

; I'd like to call for the report of the Audit- 
ing Committee, Mr. McMahon. 


MR. McMAHON: Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Convention: In accordance with 
the By-Laws of the Association, the Auditing 
Committee have employed a Certified Public 
Accountant to audit the accounts of the As- 
sociation for the period of August 10th, 1918, 
to August 14, 1919. 

The accounts have been certified as cor- 
rect with the following changes from the 
printed report of the Secretary and Treasur- 
er: A $50.00 expenditure made prior to August 
llth, 1918, and appearing as expenditure in 
this last year, in the printed report, has been 
deducted from list of expenditures and also 
from the cash on hand of August 10th, 1918, 
To the receipts is added $5.50 for unearned in- 
terest on note which was deposited after the 
reports had been printed. This increases the 
balance of cash on hand from $2,205.79 to 
$2,211.29, 


There are no liabilities on record, so that 
your Committee can only assume that all in- 
debtedness of the Association is paid. We 
have herewith a certified copy of audit made 
by Bishop, Brisman & Company, Certifie-1 
Public Accountants of St. Paul. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Auditing Committee 
and if there is no objection, the Chair will 
accept the report in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

I'd like to take up this matter of signs this 
morning before we get away from it. Is Mr. 
Lawo here? 

MR. NELSON: He is not here for the pres- 
ent but expects to be here shortly. 

THE PRESIDENT: I'll ask the Secretary 
to tell us something about those signs. 

SECRETARY KRUSE: Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen: At the Directors’ meeting the 
other day the Memphis Association through 
their President, Mr. Lawo, presented to the 
Directors a membership sign which Memphis 
uses in their organization. That sign, as you 
see, has on the left hand side MEMBER 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, the emblem of our or- 
ganization in the center and on_ the 
other side MEMBER RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF THIS CITY. 
Now, the suggestion is that this sign, 
as it is, be accepted or with the change 
MEMBER ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN OF THIS CITY, or in the case of in- 
dividual members repeat MEMBER RETAIL 
CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. With those three changes it seems 
that it will be very acceptable to. be used by 
our national organization as a uniform sign 
in place of the present sign which is sent out 
by the Secretary’s office. 

This cost of the sign varies, depending on 
the quantity ordered. As I understand, Mr. 
Liberman, if we order it in a quantity as a 
National Association would naturally secure 
them, it would cost us about 21 cents apiece, 
reducing the cost considerably over our pres- 
ent signs. The present sign cost including 
framing, which is a small wooden frame, 
with card, etc., 50 cents. It seems the new 
sign is a more acceptable one for the reason 
that it is a permanent sign not given to the 
member, but as stated on the back, merely 
loaned to the individual during his good 
standing in the Association. 

We present this matter to you for your 
consideration and action this morning. 

THE PRESIDENT: Some one might ask 
the question perhaps as to what would hap- 
pen if a member withdraws and still has the 
sign. Personally, I don’t believe that any 
member who has lost his interest in the As- 
sociation, who for any reason wishes to be- 
come disassociated with the organization, 
would want to keep one of these signs in 
his office, so I think it would work out. 

Gentlemen, what is your pleasure in this 
matter? The convention has the privilege 
this morning to pass on this sign for adop- 
tion by the organization as a whole. 
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MR. WOODLOCK: Mr. President, I make 
a motion that that sign be adopted as our 
official emblem. (Seconded). 


SECRETARY KRUSE: Mr. Woodlock, do 
you mean in the three different forms as 
stated? For individual members with the 
words MEMBER RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION on both sides, 
for the association member the word MEM- 
BER RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THIS CITY or MEMBER ASSOCIATED RE- 
TAIL CREDIT MEN OF THIS CITY, as the 
association might elect? 

MR. WOODLOCK: You will have to change 
the wording to provide for all, but I mean 
the style and form of the sign. 

MR. RHODES: Mr. President, Los Angeles 
has a sign practically the same as that, made 
of brass, covering the national association 
and the local association. Would there be 
any possibility of conflict and would we have 
to discontinue that in order to be in the 
same line with all other associations? It 
will answer the same purpose, but is simply 
made of brass and loaned to the member until 
he breaks away from membership. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have already spent 
some money to get this sign for your asso- 
ciation, and it seems to me it would not be 
necessary to discard your present signs. 

MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, [ 
amend the motion by adding to it, “excepting 
in cases of local associations in existence at 
this time who have already adopted member- 
ship signs similar in character.” (Amend- 
ment accepted by Mr. Woodlock.) 

MR. LEWIS (of Wichita): Can you tell 
me how you can vary that so as to include 
Wichita’s name? We use the words RE- 
TAIL CREDIT MEN, we don’t use the word 
ASSOCIATION at all. 

SECRETARY KRUSE: I might state that 
the word “association” merely signifies or- 
ganization and would not hardly detract 
from your name if you fail to use the word 
“association” in your local city. In speak- 
ing of this gathering we might call it the 
retail credit men’s organization. 

Motion as amended is carried. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business will be the report of the Com- 
mittee on Amendments. Mr. Nelson. 


MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee’s report was read in your hearing 
on yesterday. I presume it would save time 
if we proceed immediately to the definite 
motions. Is that your pleasure? Or would 
you rather have the report read over again? 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it should be 
read here. 

MR. NELSON: The first item of the re- 
Port was in regard to amending the By- 
Laws so as to provide that the dues for 
individual members should be $5.00 per 
year instead of $3.00. The By-Laws Commit- 
tee moves that Section 1, Article IV be 
amended by rhe the word $5.00 in place 
of the figure $3.00 


Motion seconded and carried unanimously. 


Mr. Chairman, the By-Laws Committee 
moves that Section 2, of Article VII, be 
amended by adding thereto the following 
words: “The retiring President of the Asso- 
ciation shall also be a member of the Board 
of Directors for one year immediately fol- 
lowing the expiration of his presidential 
term.” 

Motion to adopt made by Mr. Solon, sec- 
onded by Mr. Strauss of St. Louis and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, the By-Laws Committee fur- 
ther recommends an addition to this same 
section in the following words: “The one year 
Directors provided for in Section 3, of 
Article VII, shall also be members of said 
Board of Directors.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should explain 
that by calling your attention to the fact 
that your present By-Laws, Section 3, Article 
VII, read: “After the membership has 
reached 3,000 we shall be entitled to addition- 
al Directors for each additional 1,000 or ma- 
jor fraction of additional members,” which 
would provide at this time, inasmuch as our 
membership is in round numbers 4,700 and 
something, for two one-year Directors under 
the By-Law you now have. This provision 
merely is to make it effective and orderly 
and the provision proposed by the Commit- 
tee reads: “The one-year Directors provided 
for in Section 3 of Article VII shall also e 
members of said Board of Directors.” 


MR. SOLON: Wouldn’t they be anyway? 


MR. NELSON: The reason we do that is 
that the paragraph we are amending says, 
“The Board of Directors shall be composed 
of twelve members * * *” This would make 
fourteen this year, you see. If we didn’t 
make some provision for this we’d have to 
change the number every year in order to 
meet conditions of that year. 

Motion to adopt made by Mr. Solon, sec- 
onded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee makes the 
further recommendation that Section 2 of 
that same Article VII be amended by adding 
a new sentence thereto between the first and 
second sentences as now existing which 
shall read as follows: (I will read the pro- 
posed addition and then read the paragraph 
as it stands) “A Director or Directors shall 
be elected during the same convention to fill 
any vacancy or vacancies which may exist on 
the Board of Directors, also to fill any one- 
year terms which may occur on account of 
the membership exceeding 3,000 members as 
especially provided in Section 3 of Article 
VII.” 


The section as it stands now reads, (I am 
reading from the printed By-Laws): “Article 
VII, Section 2 (b). At annual conventions 
four Directors shall be elected for a term of 
three years from and after the date of their 
election or until their successors are elected 
and qualify.” The Committee proposes to 
insert this new paragraph in this place. I 
will continue, however, to read from the 
printed By-Laws. “No person who has served 
a full term as Director shall be eligible to 
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election as a Director at the annual conven- 
tion occurring at the close of his set term. 
Not more than three members, who are not 
actively engaged in any line of retail busi- 
ness by whom credit is extended, shall be 
eligible to serve as a member of the Board 
of Directors. This does not include the of- 
ficers of this Association.” Now if you 
please, I will read this over again with the 
proposed paragraph inserted. I am reading 
now from the printed copy: 

“At annual conventions four Directors 
shall be elected for a term of three years 
from and after the date of their election or 
until their successors are elected and quali- 
fy.” This provides for election at annual con- 
ventions. The Committee suggests that we 
add these words -at this point: “A Director or 
Directors shall be elected during the same 
convention to fill any vacancy or vacancies 
which may exist on the Board of Directors; 
also to fill any one-year terms which may 
occur on account of the membership exceed- 
ing three thousand members as especially 
provided in Section 3, of Article VII.” 

To explain: Mr. Crowder was elected a 
Boston last year for a three-year term. Later 
he was elected Executive Secretary of the 
Association and resigned from the Director- 
ship. The Directors being the only body 
then in session had under the By-Laws to 
elect a Director in his place for one year, 30 
that at this time we have to elect a Director 
for two years to fill out the Crowder term. 
The printed By-Law, as I read to you, said: 
“At annual conventions four Directors shall 
be elected for terms of three years.” It 
doesn’t say anything in this place about elect- 
ing a Director to fill out a vacancy, so we 
make provisions here that the Director or 
Directors shall also be elected during the 
same convention to fill any vacancy or va- 
cancies that may exist on the Board of Di- 
rectors, that makes it possible for us to pro- 
ceed logically and orderly to elect a Director 
to fill out the Crowder term, also to fill out 
any Directorships created by the section giv- 
ing us a Director for every thousand mem- 
bers or major fractior thereof over 3,000 
members, as especially rvevided in Section 3, 
of Article VII. 

MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President, I haven’t 
got a copy of the By-Laws. Would the Chair- 
man of the By-Laws Committee mind read- 
ing to us the section which now provides for 
the Board of Directors filling any vacancy 
which exists by reason of the election of any 
member of the Board to any other office? 
There is already a section. I only just won- 
der whether there will be any possible con- 
flict between an existing section of our By- 
Laws and this proposed new section. 

MR. NELSON: Section c. “Vacancies oc- 
curring upon the Board of Directors during 
the period.......... the election in the usual 
manner.” That might happen if I should be 
elected Second Vice-President, for instance. 
Section e. “All vacancies occurring among 
the officers or upon the Board of Directors 
Masten in the regular manner provided.” 
This does not conflict with it, it just merely 








puts all this election matter in one paragrap4 
and tends to simplify it. 


MR. BROWN: Any vacancy, then, should 
be filled from the State in which the vacancy 
occurs? 

MR. NELSON: When the Directors ap- 
point a successor, he should come from the 
state of his predecessor. It is the privilege 
and duty of this election, for instance, to 
elect somebody to fill out two years of the 
Crowder term from Texas. 

Motion to adopt made by Mr. Solon, sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other change 
in order to make our By-Laws harmonious 
in respect to the By-Law which we first 
adopted providing that the retiring Presi- 
dent shall be automatically a member of the 
Board. I will read you the printed section 
first. This is in Article VIII, Section c. “At 
the 1918 convention and thereafter no one 
city or affiliated association shall be entitled 
to more than one officer or Director to serve 
upon the Board excepting only that any one 
city or affiliated association may be entitled 
to one Director in addition to either the 
President, a Vice-President, the Secretary or 
the Treasurer of this Association.” 

In view of this provision, the Committee 
has deemed it advisable to recommend the 
addition of the words, “the retiring Presi- 


dent,” between the words, “A  Vice-Presi- 
dent,” and the words, “A Secretary.” We 
therefore offer this motion, Mr. Chairman, 


that Section c of Article VIII be amended by 
inserting between the words “a Vice-Presi- 
dent” and the words “the Secretary” the foi- 
lowing words: “the retiring President”; in 
order that it may be clearly understood, | 
will read again, if you desire, the section as 
it would read with this amendment. 

At the 1918 convention and thereafter, no 
one city or affiliated association shall be en- 
titled to more than one officer or Director 
to serve upon the Board excepting only that 
any one city or affiliated association may be 
represented by one Director in addition to 
either the President, a Vice-President, the 
retiring President, the Secretary or the 
Treasurer of the Association.” 

MR. SOLON: Mr. President, I think per- 
haps just a word of explanation would help 
on that. Our worthy President wouldn’t be 
able to serve on the Board in next year un- 
less we put in that clause. I move its adop- 
tion. 


Motion seconded and carried. 

MR. NELSON: So far as I know, Mr. 
Chairman, this represents the sum total of 
the suggestions which have been approved 
by the Committee and we have nothing fur- 
ther to offer. 

THE PRESIDENT: In behalf of the As- 


sociation, I wish to thank the Chairman and 


his associates for their work in this par- 
ticular Committee. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen. before we take up this next 


order of business, the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, I want to present to the convention 
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the Chairman of the St. Paul Convention 
Committee and his associates, who have 
worked hard and splendidly for the success 
of this convention. I am sure there is not 
a member of this convention at this largest 
convention we have ever had but has fest 
down deep in his heart that St. Paul, through 
its committee, has opened its heart, extend- 
ed its arms to this association, and we shalt 
forever hold the St. Paul committee and the 
citizens of St. Paul in grateful rememprance, 
and that we owe them a debt of gratitude. 
Mr. Brack. 


MR. BRACK: Mr. President and Friends: 
In my first appearance before the convention 
on the opening day, I used that slang phrase, 
“passing the buck,” and I am going to use 
it again now on this closing day. Your Pres- 
dent has presented me and I am going to 
“pass the buck” by presenting the other 
members of my committee. I feel that it is 
due to them that you should see and know 
them because, while as representative of the 
Committee, I possibly have a little more 
prominent place than they do, yet they are 
the ones who have done the work and any 
success which may have attended our plans 
and work is due to their efforts far more 
than to my own. 


I will ask the members of the Convention 
Committee to come forward, if they will 
please, and stand here. I want to present 
you after the manner of Mrs. Jarley present- 
ing her wax work show. (Long continued 
applause as committee comes forward.) 


Mr. R. M. Nyhagen, Credit Manager for 
the St. Paul Gas Light Company. Mr. Ny- 
hagen has a very light and airy way about 
him and so we appointed him Chairman of 
our Reception Committee. He and his com- 
mittee met you at the depot and showed you 
the way to the hotel. (Applause.) 

MR. NYHAGEN: Mr. Chairman and Fel- 
low Credit Men: All I can say is that it’s 
been a great pleasure to meet the visiting 
guests, due to the congenial spirit which has 
reigned from the time you arrived. I have 
certainly enjoyed the privilege of meeting 
the members. (Applause.) 


MR. BRACK: Mr. Arthur Peterson of the 
firm A. Peterson & Son. Mr. Peterson has a 
very taking way about him, so we naturally 
appointed him Chairman of the Registration 
Committee and the Information Committee. 
(Applause.) 

MR. PETERSON: I wanted to assure you 
that the work of the Registration Committee 
was a success because we had some of the 
members on that Committee who did all the 
work and I did the bossing. The work was 
probably not done as well as it should have 
been done, but we did our best. Next time 
we'll know how to do it better. (Applause.) 


MR. BRACK: Mr. S. B. Glemaker of the 
firm Glemaker & Co. Now, we should have 
made Mr. Glemaker Chairman of our Enter- 
tainment Committee (laughter and applause) 
but we didn’t think of that, so he was Chair- 
man of the Halls and Decorations and Ushers 


Committee and he did everything but clean 
up the floors. (Applause.) 

MR. GLEMAKER: I feel very humble 
about the service I have rendered, because 
it was so slight. The usher part of it, you 
know, was nothing at all; everybody moved 
away and there was nothing to do. As far 
as decorations ‘vent, they were an apology 
instead of a success. Nevertheless, I have 
been glad to be present with you and meet 
you friends and I hope to meet you again. 
(Applause.) 


MR. BRACK: Mr. C. H. Janssen, Credit 
Manager for Michaud Brothers, who is our 
publicity artist. You saw some of his work 
in the Credit World and in about fifty other 
trade journals, and in the daily press and on 
the film which was displayed last night. 
(Applause and cheers.) 

MR. JANSSEN: Gentlemen, this is very 
embarrassing, indeed. I have had a good 
time, I have enjoyed it fully, and I am sure 
that I speak for the committee and the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis Association (because 
we are together, we are twin sisters or broth- 
ers or whatever you wish to call us) when I 
say that if our efforts in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation and its work have been such as to 
make an impression, to make for the suc- 
cess of the convention and to further the 
cause, we have been amply repaid for all 
that we have done. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: Mr. Gill, Chairman of the 
Hotel Committee and leading man at the fin- 
ish of the tug-o’-war. (Applause.) 

MR. GILL: My work has been of a very 
inconspicuous nature, I am sure. I felt that 
I was doing something for this congregation 
until one of the speakers the other evening 
said that the St. Paul Hotel had a very 
touching way. I felt then I’d like to drop 
out of the game. Anything I have been able 
to do in a small way has been more than 
a pleasure to me than a duty. Thank you. 
(Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: Miss Katherine Jones (ap- 
plause and cheers), well known to the St. 
Paul Association by two titles: “Katy” and 
“Jonesey,” entertaining visiting ladies. 

MISS JONES: Miss Jones had a wonder- 
ful time in entertaining the ladies, because 
they have been so sweet about the small 
efforts that we were able to display and we 
have enjoyed meeting so many of you. It 
has been a great pleasure and we hope to 
see them again, because I have never seen 
any ladies who were so easily entertained 
by the small things that we were able to do 
for them. (Applause.) 

Oklahoma delegation sings, “K-K-K-Katy!” 
(Applause and laughter.) 

MR. BRACK: Mr. A. M. Wilson, Credit 
Manager for Howard Farwell & Co., who 
was Chairman of the Entertainment Commit- 
tee and had two able lieutenants, Mr. Al 
Brand, who was Field Manager at the Wild- 
wood Picnic, and Mr. Carroll, who was in 
charge of the steamboat excursion. (Ap- 
plause.) 
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MR. WILSON: We want to give credit 
where credit is due and Mr. Brand and Mr. 
Carroll really did most of the work. If there 
is any credit, give it to them; if there is any 
complaint, come to me. I am sure its been 
a great pleasure to have helped to entertain 
the delegates while they were here. They 
seemed to have a good time and I have been 
pleased to meet quite a few that | have met 
at the previous convention. I hope that we 
have entertained you at least in a fairly good 
manner. (Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: Mr. P. N. Cardozo, one of 
the charter members, I think, of the St. Paul 
Association, Sergeant-at-Arms and _ Glad 
Hand Artist. (Applause.) 


MR. CARDOZO: Mr. President, Gentlemen 
of the Convention: One of the greatest ac- 
complishments that man can possess is a 
knowledge of his language, the art of ar- 
ranging words in sentences expressive of his 
thoughts. One of the greatest powers that 
man can possess is that which will give him 
the privilege of expressing his thoughts ade- 
quately and emphatically. A great many 
thoughts have died unsaid for the want of 
that something necessary to give it birth. | 
have in my mind thoughts, but I haven’t the 
power to express them. 


I love this organization, I love every mem- 
ber in it, especially the women. (Laughter.) 
I am glad to see such a grand gathering here 
because it is my pet organization. I have 
been connected with the mercantile business 
for close on to fifty years and I have at- 
tended many organizations and belonged to 
many whose purpose was the uplifting and 
building and the making the best conditions, 
but I have seen many of them die at the 
altar of selfishness, that great yoke that 
weighs men down, and I am glad to see that 
men have removed the scales from their eyes 
so that they see that associations, affiliation 
and love of neighbor is far more profitable 
than war and the old-time antagonism. I 
am glad that I was able to be here and to be 
with you, and I congratulate the members 
of this National Association for accomplish- 
ing the great work they have done, and I 
hope to have the pleasure sometime of meet- 
ing with you again. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 
MR. BRACK: Mr. Henry J. Hadlich, Credit 


Manager of the Hamm Brewing Company 
(Excelsior), no longer a_ substitute. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) One of our speakers 
last night referred to that old saying, “He 
who takes the most corn to the mill takes 
away the most grist.” Mr. Hadlich brought 
the corn to the mill, these other gentlemen 
carried away the grist. 


MR. HADLICH: Mr. President and 
Friends: I just want to assure you that it 
was a pleasure to get the funds for the en- 
tertainment of this convention—why, it was 
the easiest thing in the world! And if our 
Chairman wasn’t a banker and I’d have to be 
in competition with him, I’d go into the bank- 
ing business. It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to get money, not only from the mem- 





bership of our own organization, but our 
citizens in general! 

I assure you we are able to pay every bill 
that we have contracted at the end of the 
convention, including Wildwood and the 
steamboat excursion and the cigars, and if 
you have no other place to go, then St. Paul 
will be glad to entertain you again. 


It’s going to be my privilege and pleasure 
to expend this money. We haven’t spent 
very much yet and I assure you I will have 
a lot of fun doing it. Of course my friends 
on the Committee here will provide in the 
next few days sufficient business for the 
Treasurer, and I will be rather busy paying up 
the bills, but I assure you that we have 
enough money to carry us through. 

Thank you for coming. (Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: I want to assure Friend 
Lewis from Los Angeles and any other mem- 
bers present that from a banking point of 
view there is nothing in it. They spend the 
money as soon as they get it. 

The one and only Joe Barnes, Secretary 
of the St. Paul Association and of the Con- 
vention Committee. Mr. Barnes (applause) 
returned from France about four months ago, 
having spent four months in Y. M. C. A. work 
over there, and he found the Convention Com- 
mittee all up in the air (Mr. Barnes was in 
the flying camp over there), so he brought 
us to the ground in safety. (Applause.) 


MR. BARNES: Gentlemen and Ladies of 
the Convention: I am sure it’s been a 
pleasure to serve you as much as I have been 
able to do, but I have never been known as 
a speech maker, so I let all the rest of these 
people here, especially our friend Mr. Car- 
dozo, who has a speech at any time, do the 
speech making for me. I think you have seen 
enough of me and will } : glad to get rid 
of me. (Applause.) 

MR. BRACK: ‘Two of the members of our 
Committee could not be here this morning, 
Mr. Henry Schreiner, Credit Manager of the 
Wallblom Furniture Company, has been ill 
practically since his appointment and is not 
well now; Mr. E. D. L. Sperry, Chairman of 
our Committee on Appliances, could not be 
with us. 


You have heard the well known saying: 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” but that 
cannot be trve when you have one cook sucl: 
as Fred H. Koch, Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Office Forms, and right bower of 
the Chairman of the Committee on Appli- 
ances. Mr. Koch. (Applause.) 

MR. KOCH: Mr. President, Friends of the 
Convention: I am in no way prepared for 
such a happy reception. The pleasure has 
been all mine throughout these days and in 
the years gone by our local Association has 
made it possible for me to attend at least 
three or four of the previous conventions, 
and I want to assure you that it has been a 
great pleasure to at least in a small way 
return the many favors that I have received 
in the cities that I have visited in previous 
years. The best way to express my feeling 
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and respond to the kind words of our worthy 
President brings to my mind a little inci- 
dent which occurred not long ago in one of 
our local coal offices, which had a sign out 
in the window, “Men Wanted!” A good big, 
husky lad, going down the street, seeing the 
sign, entered and applied for the position, 
asking what was required of him to do and 
the amount of pay he was to receive for his 
labor. The man in charge at the office said, 
“Well, we will pay you good.” 

“Well,” he said, “how much will it be?” 

The proprietor said, “We'll pay you all the 
job is worth.” 

“Pshaw!” the lad replied, “I get twice that 
much working for the railroad.” (Laughter.) 

So I’ve got a whole lot more credit out of 
this than is really due me. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 


MR. BRACK. Mr. President, many of these 
men and Miss Jones have been devoting a 
great part of time this past week to the work 
of the convention and have been away from 
their business, and I am sure you will excuse 
them if they find it necessary to take up the 
threads of business this morning. 


THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Brack cut off my 
introduction rather abruptly. I hadn’t com- 
pleted all that I intended to say about Mr. 
Brack. You know, in his modesty he is anx- 
ious to get to the other fellow and leave him- 
self out. 


Having gone through a similar experience 
in Boston last year, perhaps I can appre- 
ciate in a little deeper sense what Mr. Brack’s 
duties have been during this particular con- 
vention. The result we all know about. Mr. 
Brack and I have had almost unlimited cor- 
respondence during the past two or three 
months, particularly during the past month. 
A vast amount of detail is necessary to ar- 
range a convention of this kind when our 
people are scattered all over the country, and 
more particularly at this time of year, as I 
explained to the convention in my report, 
when it is almost impossible to secure the 
right kind of material to make a conventon 
of this kind a success. 


We are under everlasting obligation to our 
Committee and more particularly to the 
Chairman of that Committee, who has under- 
taken to guide the work of this Committee. 
I want to ask the convention to stand and 
give three rousing cheers for the Conven- 
tion Committee of 1919—St. Paul. 

The cheers are given most heartily. 


MR. BRACK: I can only say, as I did in 
seni. that our work has been a labor of 
ove. 

MR. SHIRK (Oklahoma City): The Okla- 
homa City delegation, up to the present time, 
has not taken the liberty to ask the indul- 
gence of the convention, but it occurs to me, 
representing the Oklahoma City delegation, 
that this perhaps is a very opportune time 
to express in a measure and in a very weak, 
humble way, the gratitude that that small 
delegation from the land of the plains, or 
Flower of the Plains, if you please, gentle- 


men, its sincere appreciation of the many 
things accorded it and extended during its 
sojourn in this grand city of the North. 

We believe that many of the things that 
have been done and we know that the fine 
way in which the delegates from remote parts 
of the land have been entertained, ‘are in a 
measure due to the activities and capacities of 
the Chairman of the local organization—Mr. 
Brack. And those who have been so ably 
working with him. 

At the time the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma City selected its dele- 
gates, they met and decided that perhaps it 
would be entirely fitting and appropriate to 
have something a little bit different than 
that used by delegates to the National Con- 
vention. After rambling around considerably, 
it was decided perhaps that it would be pos- 
sible to engage the East in a ball game, and 
the first edition, or Snore No. 1 of the Okla- 
homa City organ, The Snoozer, had a poem 
containing a challenge to any delegation for 
a game on the diamond, but that challenge 
was not accepted. In lieu thereof, there was 
organized a Western team and an Eastern 
team and I am told the bats of the Oklahoma 
City delegation were employed. 


Mr. Brack, it has never been our pleasure 
to meet you and perhaps when we leave this 
convention hall and go to our respective 
homes we will never meet again, and because 
of the novelty and uniqueness, as the Okla- 
homa City delegation conceived it, of employ- 
ing a ball bat as its emblem or mark of iden- 
tification, I have been requested by the Sec- 
retary, Mr. McMullen, who conceived the ideas 
that there be extended and presented to you 
in appreciation of the splendid manner in 
which you have entertained not only the 
Oklahoma City delegation, but every delega- 
tion here, this bat, Mr. Brack, inscribed with 
the name of A. D. McMullen. Down in Okla- 
homa City we call him “Mack” for short. 
He’s a splendid character, he has many vir- 
tues and splendid traits and if you will ac- 
cept this with as much appreciation as it is 
given, not perhaps for what it is worth, but 
for the sentiment back of it—it is presented 
to you with the heartiest of feeling. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) 


MR. BRACK: I don’t know whether the 
Oklahoma City delegation interviewed Mrs. 
Brack in the last few days (laughter) and as- 
certained that my middle name is MacKenzie 
or not, but the Mac is very appropriate, for 
that happens to be the case. 

Before the opening of the convention, one 
of the St. Paul delegates to the convention 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
at Detroit came in to see me and asked me 
if I knew a man named Nelson from Lincoln. 
I said. “I surely do!” 

“Well,” he said, “Nelson cornered me in 
the hotel one day and said, ‘When you get 
back to St. Paul, you tell Koch and Brack 
and the rest of the Convention Committee 
to put some pep in the convention.’” 

Well, we had had some plans along that 
line and we have tried to inject a little pep 
into the convention and I want to say to 
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the Oklahoma delegation that you have far 
eclipsed any plans along that line which we 
may have had, and in accepting this token 
from your hands I want to say that we ap- 
preciate your efforts to enliven our gather- 
ing. I thank you very heartily. (Applause.) 


MR. SHIRK: Mr. Chairman, will you in- 
dulge me just a moment longer? May the 
Oklahoma City delegation at this point be 
permitted to distribute the final snore of The 
Snoozer? (Laughter.) I understand they 
are just from the press, still warm, and those 
who are willing to distribute them are in 
waiting. 

MR. DOLLARD: Like our delegation from 
Oklahoma City, San Francisco has not up to 
the present time asked the indulgence of the 
convention, but I feel, ladies and gentlemen 
of the convention, that I would be remiss in 
my duty if I did not express to you, Mr. 
Chairman and to the Chairman of the St. 
Paul Committee and to the convention, the 
appreciation of the courtesy and kind treat- 
ment afforded the members of San Francisco 
during their stay in the City of St. Paul. 
We have traveled a distance of 2,600 miles in 
order to be present at this convention and to 
be received as we have been received in this 
city on the Mississippi is certainly a great 
pleasure for us, and as I said in the begin- 
ning, without taking up any too much time, 
I just want to thank the delegation from St. 
Paul, or the Committee from St. Paul, for 
the manner in which they have received us 
and to assure you gentlemen, any and all of 
you who may visit the City of San Francisco, 
that you will find there a very hearty and 
wholesome welcome. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 
THE PRESIDENT: We will now take up 


the regular order of business and hear the 


report of the Committee on Resolutions. Mr. 
Fetterly. 
MR. FETTERLY: Mr. President, Ladies 


and Gentlemen: In presenting the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, I want to first 
make a short explanation to the effect that 
naturally there were many subjects brought 
to the attention of the Committee which 
could not receive the serious consideration 
to which they were entitled and there were 
many subjects brought to the attention of 
the Committee that were given little consid- 
eration because of the lack of time, as you 
can appreciate, and the necessity for an ears 
report. 


I mention this so that if perchance the com- 
mittee may have failed to bring in a reso- 
lution on some subject deserving of it, you 
will know it was a mistake of the head and 
not of the heart. We tried to cover as many 
subjects as we could; we think we have cov- 
ered them fairly well, but there is always a 
chance for a mistake when your work is done 
in a hurry and I herewith submit the report 
of the Committee covering these various sub- 
jects. 


The first resolution that I submit to you is 
as follows: 





WHEREAS, The membership of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association is steadily and rap- 
idly increasing, and 

WHEREAS, The possibilities of service of 
infinite value to our members which can be 
afforded them through the efficient operation 
of National Headquarters devote exclusively 
to the interests of our National Organization 
are almost illimitable, Now, Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, through its delegates in 
convention assembled, cordially recommends 
to the incoming Board of Directors that such 
permanent National Headquarters be estab- 
lished at the earliest consistent opportunity 
as will, in their judgment, render the largest 
measure of service to the field, and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That we recommend to the in- 
coming Board of Directors that these Na- 
tional Headquarters be under the direct 
charge and supervision of a National Secre- 
tary who will devote the greater portion of 
his time to the rendering of the required 
service to our membership which will ema- 
nate from that point, including the editing 
and publishing of The Credit World, the off- 
cial organ of our Association, and 


FURTHERMORE, That we recommend to 
the incoming Board of Directors that if, in 
their judgment, the present income of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association is 
inadequate to render to our membership the 
service which it desires, that such steps be 
taken as may seem to be necessary in order to 
augment the income of our National Associa- 
tion, either under the plan referred to in the 
report of our National Treasurer to this con- 
vention, or, failing that, through some other 
means which may appear to the judgment of 
the Board to be preferable thereto. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, unless there is some objection, we 
will listen to the full report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee and adopt the resolutions 
as a whole. Of course, if any resolution is 
presented which is not agreeable, we will ex- 
cept that resolution. 


MR. FETTERLY: (Reads): 


WHEREAS, Our Government, in order to 
raise additional revenue for the prosecution 
of the world war, enacted a tax law known 
as No. 900 to 907 inclusive, as a part of the 
War Revenue Tax Bill of 1918, and 

WHEREAS, Taxation in times of peace im- 
posed upon a few selected commodities is 
unjust and greatly to be deplored, and 

WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States did, in a message to Congress, recom- 
mend that taxes of this nature should be 
repealed, and 

WHEREAS, The so-called Luxury Tax was 
admittedly passed as a purely emergency 
measure, and 

WHEREAS, The taxation of other com- 
modities included in Title Nine of the War 
Revenue Tax Bill of 1918 adds to the present 
excessive cost of living and also imposes an 
additional hurden upon the retailer whilst 
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the administration of the law materially in- 
creases the work of the Internal Revenue 
Department without a proportionate increase 
in revenue, and 


WHEREAS, The uniform collection of this 
tax is exceedingly difficult and costly, and 

WHEREAS, The emergency to meet which 
this portion of the War Revenue Tax Bill 
of 1918 was enacted has, through the vic- 
torious conclusion of the war for ourselves 
and our Allies now happily ended, now there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, through its delegates 
in convention assembled, does hereby cor- 
dially but firmly protest against this form of 
taxation and urges upon Congress the im- 
mediate repeal of the entire Title Nine of 
the War Revenue Tax Bill of 1918, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That our members be urged 
to render their individual protest against 
this form of taxation to their representatives 
in Congress and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded at once to Congressman 
Jos. W. Fordney, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D. C., as an expres- 
sion of the judgment of this Association and 
that copies of this resolution be given to the 
press for publication. (Applause.) 

x * * kK * 


WHEREAS, Senator Nelson of Minnesota 
has presented the following Bill to amend 
Section 3928 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States to read as follows: 


“A receipt shall be taken upon the delivery 
of any registered mail matter through whom, 
when and THE PLACE WHERE THE SAME 
WAS delivered, which shall be returned to 
the sender and be received in the courts as 
prima facie evidence of such delivery,” and 
as this bill is of vital importance to every 
credit granter and every member of this 
Association, ve it 

RESOLVED, That every Credit Orga.iza- 
tion and inatvidual Credit Man do everytiiing 
possible ta secure the co-operation of their 
local Congressman in supporting this 
measure. (Applause.) 

x * * ok * 

This resolution has to do with the amend- 
ments .o the National Bankruptcy Act, as 
read to the convention by your Vice-President, 
Mr. Blackstone. It hasn’t been changed. It 
meets with the full approval of your Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. (Reads): 


WHEREAS, It is anticipated that there will 
be held at-an early date another conference 
of representatives of the National Association 
of Credit Men, the Commercial Law League 
of America and the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association on the subject of “Pro- 
posed Amendments to the National Bank- 
Tuptcy Law,” and 

WHEREAS, It is our belief that proper 
amendments should be made to the National 
Bankruptcy Law that will result beneficially 
to all of the commercial interests of the 
nation, as well as to the really honest busi- 


ness debtor who desires to be released, by 
means of bankruptcy, from enforced legal 
collection of his business indebtedness; such 
release is not considered proper in a broad 
interpretation of the reasoning of modern 
business ethics; and 


WHEREAS, Retail Credit Men and Retail 
Merchants are especially interested in secur- 
ing the incorporation into a proposed amend- 
ment to the National Bankruptcy Law of the 
following proposals: 


1. That voluntary action in bankruptcy be 
yn persons who are owing less than 
$1,000.00. 

2. That amounts owing for items or articles 
that are commonly known as necessaries of 
life and which have been defined and so des- 
ignated by court decisions in various states 
be not allowed as a liability of a bankrupt, 
whether voluntary or involuntary. 


3. That it should be prima facie evidence 
of fraud, and punishable, if the bankrupt can- 
not satisfactorily account to the court or 
referee for assets that came into his posses- 
sion. 


4. The expense of handling bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, after adjudication, should be greatly 
reduced. 

5. That voluntary or involuntary action in 
bankruptcy be denied persons who are em- 
ployes of others and that liabilities incurred 
while an employe shall not be allowed in any 
bankruptcy case. Bankruptcy laws were orig- 
inally enacted for the relief of honest per- 
sons or firms in business and not for the 
relief of those who are extravagantly incom- 
petent in the handling of their personal af- 
fairs. Be it further 


RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the 
Convention that the Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy of this Association should give .care- 
ful consideration to these five special sections 
and should present them to the next con- 
ference of the Committee from the National 
Association of Credit Men, the Commercial 
Law League of America and the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, in such manner 
best suited for insertion in an Act of Con- 
gress. And be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Executive Secretaries of the 
aforesaid Associations and the courtesy of 
their support thereof solicited. (Applause.) 

* ok * * * 


WHEREAS, The Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation has been formed by the friends of the 
late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to honor his 
memory, and 


WHEREAS, The Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation aims to provide memorials in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the National Com- 
mittee which will include the erection of a 
suitable and adequate monument memorial 
in Washington; and acquiring, development 
and maintenance of a park in the town of 
Oyster Bay which will ultimately, perhaps, 
include Sagamore Hill, to be preserved like 
Mount Vernon and Mr. Lincoln’s home in 
Springfield; and 
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WHEREAS, The Roosevelt Memorial As- 
sociation announces a national campaign for 
funds in the week of October 20-27, and 

WHEREAS, The sum of ten million dol- 
lars is to be raised through subscriptions of 
millions of individuals; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, recognizing his super- 
lative Americanism and his inestimable serv- 
ices to our nation as citizen and statesman, 
hereby records its hearty endorsement of the 
plans of the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
and pledges its moral support to the national 
campaign to be conducted by that Associa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

* x * * 

WHEREAS, It is vitally essential to the 
protection of the rights of the Ketail Mer- 
chants of this country and to the fair admin- 
istration of justice in the collection of ac- 
counts that the garnishment of Federal em- 
ployes be made legal; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association work for and urge the 
passage of the bill introduced by Senator Mc- 
Nary of Oregon, which has been referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee and which 
reads as follows: 

“That any salary. wages, credit or other 
personal property in the possession or under 
the control of the United States of America 
and all its territories, and the District of 
Columbia, or any boards, institutions, com- 
missions or offices of the same belonging or 
owed to any person. firm or corporation 
whatsoever shall be subject to attachment, 
garnishment and execution in the same man- 
ner and with the same effect as property in 
the possession of individuals is now subject 
to attachment, garnishment and execution, 
provided, however, that the process in such 
proceedings may be served on the officers 
by or through whom such salaries, wages, 
credits or other property is paid or delivered 
in the ordinary course of business, or on the 
officers whose duty it is to audit and to issue 
a warrant for such salaries, wages, moneys 
or other personal property, and provided fur- 
ther, that no clerk or officer of any court shall 
be required to answer his garnishee as to 
any moneys or property in his possession in 
the custody of law.” Be it further 

RESOLVED, That each local Association of 
our National body be made to realize the im- 
portance of early and urgent communication 
with their respective Congressmen in the 
interest of the passage of this bill.(Applause.) 
x * * Ok * 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance has been charged by the Government 
with the duty of keeping in intimate touch, 
so far as possible, with the returned service 
man to the end that he may be induced to 
continue in force some form of life insurance 
policy, and 

WHEREAS, Such Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance is seriously hampered in its work by 
the neglect or failure of the service man or 
his relatives to keep the department at Wash- 
ington advised of removals or changes of 
address, and 





WHEREAS, The carrying of a life insur- 
ance policy tends to encourage habits of 
thrift to stabilize character, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association pledges its best efforts 
to secure the co-operation of their respective 
houses with the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance by the enclosure of inserts in state- 
ments sent out by such stores, such inserts 
to be furnished by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, urging formier service men or their 
relatives to get in immediate touch with local 
Red Cross stations in all cases where they 
may have had difficulty in communicating 
with the bureau or are in need of service. 
(Applause.) 

.s 2 2 = 2 

WHEREAS, Credit co-operation is essential 
in modern business conditions in order to 
reduce losses and to improve retail business 
conditions in the United States, and 

WHEREAS, Credit co-operation is the basic 
object of the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, and a strict adherence thereto 
is necessary for the perpetuation of the As- 
sociation, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, through its delegates in 
convention assembled, reiterate its belief in 
these objects and recommends to our assc- 
ciated organizations and to all organizations 
of Credit Men and merchants not affiliated 
with this Association, a more prompt, accu- 
rate, careful and strict adherence to the prin- 
ciples of credit co-operation, whether through 
the medium of personal interchange of actual 
credit experience or through such commu- 
nications and reports as may come to them 
in the course of daily business. (Applause.) 

* * *k * * 

WHEREAS, It is very desirable to curb or 
prevent fraudulent check and draft oper- 
ations, and to suitably punish such criminals, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That our Officers and Direc- 
tors be requested to develop and put into 
operation some plan along the general lines 
of the discussions occurring on this subject 
at this convention. (Applause.) 

x * * * * 

WHEREAS, The Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association stands for the betterment 
of retail credit conditions throughout the 
country, and 

WHEREAS, The indiscriminate solicitation 
of credit accounts tends to cheapen credit 
and thus in effect tends to defeat the pur- 
poses of this organization; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association places itself on record 
as discouraging such methods of solicitation 
and recommends to its members and to affi- 
iated Associations that such practices be not 
followed. (Applause.) 

ee 2 8 ¢ 

WHEREAS, It should be and is the aim of 
all Credit Men and co-operative credit 
bureaus, not only to protect their subscribers 
and members from those unworthy of credit, 
but also to assist those seekers of credit who 
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in the past have been unfortunate, and 
thereby have obtained such a rating as would 
prevent them from receiving the privilege of 
further credit, but who may honestly desire 
to re-establish themselves among credit 
grantors, and 

WHEREAS, It should be and is the purpose 
and desire of all Credit Men and co-operative 
credit bureaus to educate the buying public 
to a realization of the immense value of a 
good credit rating, and 

WHEREAS, The word “credit” is now being 
extensively used throughout the country by 
business organizations and attorneys who 
are in the collection business and not to any 
great extent in the business of obtaining or 
distributing credit information, and 

WHEREAS, This unfair, unjust and dam- 
aging use of the word “credit” by collection 
agencies more or less hinders the educa- 
tional work that could be done by co-oper- 
ative credit bureaus; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, in convention assem- 
bled, hereby declares itself absolutely opposed 
to any individual, firm of corporation using 
the word “credit” in the name of their busi- 
ness, where the business is primarily and 
principally that of a collection agency; and 
further, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, in convention assem- 
bled, request its members to use every effort 
to prevent the use of the word “credit” by 
collection agencies, and to do what they can 
to obtain a change of name wherever the 
word “credit” may be used to cover up the 
real work of a collection agency. (Applause.) 

xk * *k *k * 


WHEREAS, This Association is in heartiest 
sympathy with the adoption cf a uniform in- 
quiry blank, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Credit Department Methods, be it 


RESOLVED, That we most cordially and 
earnestly recommend to the incoming Board 
of Directors that a uniform inquiry blank be 
placed at the disposal of our membership at 
the earliest possible moment; and be it fur- 
ther 

RESOLVED, That we heartily recommend 
that such blanks be furnished by our Na- 
tional Headquarters to all members of this 
Association at actual cost. (Applause.) 

x k kK *K * 


INASMUCH as it has been the practice in 
some cities where trade information was re- 
quested of an individual store regarding one 
seeking credit favors in another city, that 
such inquiries be referred to local agencies 
cor bureaus for answer and that a charge is 
made by such bureau or agency in connection 
therewith, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association go on 
record as disapproving such practices and 
that we recommend the fullest and freest 
co-operation between all Credit Men and As- 
sociations, and be it further 

RESOLVED, Where the practicc or policy 
has been to refer such inquiries to the local 
reporting organization which makes a charge 


therefor, that such reporting agency or 
bureau be requested to give specifically the 
trade experience of the particular house to 
which reference was made by the credit ap- 
plicant, in addition to such other informa- 
tion as such agency or bureau may have. 
(Applause.) 


* * * * 


WHEREAS, The columns of The Credit 
World afford an exceptional opportunity for 
the interchange of information, ideas and the 
best thought of our members whose co-oper- 
ation is essential for the success of our As- 
sociation and the credit bureau; therefore, be 
it 

RESOLVED, That our members be urged to 
submit to our editor for publication helpful 
suggestions and such articles as may aid our 
members in solving the problems arising in 
their work, or in our national affairs, to the 
end that our official magazine render the 
largest measure of service to our Associa- 
tion and its members. (Applause.) 

.* 2s 6 4.8 


WHEREAS, The officers and delegates of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
at the Seventh Annual Convention, have re- 
ceived at the hands of the St. Paul members 
of the Association such thoughtful consid- 
eration in the arrangement of the program, 
and have been privileged to enjoy the warm 
hospitality of St. Paul and the many ex- 
tremely pleasant features provided for our 
entertainment; be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention express 
its sincere appreciation of those numerous 
courtesies, and that a vote of thanks be of- 
fered to the officers, members and various 
Convention Committees of the Associated Re- 
tail Credit Men of St. Paul. (Very hearty 


applause.) Pa 


RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association expresses its cordial ap- 
preciation to all of its distinguished guests 
who have addressed its Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing at St. Paul, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association be in- 
structed to convey to each speaker the 
hearty thanks of this Association for his 
gracious and helpful courtesy in this respect. 
(Applause.) 

* k ek Ok * 

WHEREAS, The singing of the Hudson 
Quartette has materially added to the enjoy- 
ment of the delegates to the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, and 

WHEREAS, The services of that Quartette 
were generously donated to this Association 
by the J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit, 
Mich., which firm also paid the expenses of 
the Quartette to and from St. Paul; there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That an expression of hearty 
appreciation and thanks be extended to the 
J. L. Hudson Company and to Messrs. Harry 
Parker, Thomas Muir, Thomas Wade Lane, 
Alfred Cowperthwaite and Guy Filkins, ac- 
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companist, by the Retail Credit Men’s Na- 
tional Association. (Applause.) 
* * * * * 
WHEREAS, The accommodations furnished 
by the St. Paul Hotel at this convention have 


been so uniformly satisfactory; therefore, 
be it 
RESOLVED, That our hearty thanks be 


tendered to the St. Paul Hotel and its man- 

agement for the many courtesies extended to 

us during the convention week. (Applause.) 
x * * kK * 


WHEREAS, The local press has been more 
than kind in the giving of space to this As- 
sociation during its convention, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association hereby extends its sin- 
cere thanks to the daily papers for the liberal 
publicity given the actions of this convention. 
(Applause.) 

* * * kK O* 

WHEREAS, Various trade publications and 
more particularly Women’s Wear and the 
Dry Goods Economist have been liberal in 
the space devoted to the work of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association, as well as 
to retail credit matter generally; be it 

RESOLVED, That this broad-minded policy 
be officially and gratefully recognized by this 
Association, and that the thanks of this or- 
ganization be especially extended to Women’s 


Wear and the Dry Goods Economist. (Ap- 
plause.) 

* * kk * 
WHEREAS, The exhibits of credit and 


office equipment have been of great benefit 
and profit to our members; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend our thanks to 
the exhibitors and expressly to the Rand 
Company in placing at our disposal their 
equipment and services for the registering of 
delegates. (Applause.) 

* * * kK * 

RESOLVED, That the members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s National Association, 
through their delegates, in convention assem- 
bled, desire to express their grateful thanks 
to the Officers, Directors and memibers of the 
various Committees who, throughout the past 
year have devoted themselves with such loy- 
alty and devotion to the interests of our Na- 
tional Association. (Applause.) 

* * * * * 

RESOLVED, That the members of the Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Association, in convention 
assembled, hereby tender to retiring Secre- 
tary L. S. Crowder this expression of their 
heartfelt appreciation of his loyal and un- 
tiring efforts for the upbuilding of our Na- 
tional Association during the past year, and 

WHEREAS, the partial retirement of Sec- 
retary Crowder during his term of office 
placed upon Assistant Secretary A. J. Kruse 
an additional burden of service in behalf of 
our National Association; be it further 

RESOLVED, That we hereby extend to As- 
sistant Secretary Kruse the assurance of our 
warmest appreciation of the manner in which 
he has fulfilled the duties and added respon- 
sibilities which are placed upon him, and to 





assure both retiring Secretary Crowder and 
Assistant Secretary Kruse of our sincere re- 
gard and of our grateful recognition of the 
services which they have so ably and loyally 
rendered to our Association. (Applause con- 
tinued.) 


And now, gentlemen, I come to the last, 
which has just been handed me: 

WHEREAS, The emblem of the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association is a means 
of bringing the attention of the buying public 
to the organization of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That this convention recom- 
mends the general use of the same by the 
members on their application and inquiry 
blanks and letterheads. (Applause.) 


In conclusion,.Mr. President, I want to say 
that there were several other subjects sub- 
mitted to this Committee for its consider- 
ation which the Committee felt and were 
unanimous in feeling were subjects rather 
of policy than of expression and were sub- 
jects which this Committee could not in jus- 
tice to itself, our Board of Directors or the 
Association in general handle with any degree 
of satisfaction, and your Committee therefore 
begs to report that it submits to the incoming 
Board of Directors for the consideration of 
that body the following subjects and resolu- 
tions submitted to the Committee: 

A resolution submitted by Knoxville, Tenn. 

A resolution submitted by St. Louis. 

A resolution submitted by the National As- 
sociation of Mercantile Agencies. 

A resolution covering the ownership of rail- 
roads. 

A resolution submitted by the League to 
Enforce Peace. 

That concludes the report of the Commit- 
tee. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
you have heard the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions; what is your pleasure? 

MR. SHIRK: Mr. President, if my memory 
serves me correctly, I believe it was in the 
second resolution read there were employed 
these words with reference to the Luxury 
Tax: “It is un-American and class legisla- 
tion.” Is this convention going on record as 
saying that an Act of Congress is un-Amer- 
ican? Think of it! The Federal Courts have 
held that it is not class legislation. I there- 
fore move that those words be stricken from 
the resolution. 


Motion seconded and carried. 

MR. FETTERLY: That leaves the section 
as just now amended reading: “WHEREAS, 
Taxation in peace times imposed upon a few 
selected commodities is unjust and greatly to 
be deplored.” That is all. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further 


discussion on this resolution? 


MR. LAWO: I think that section should 
be re-worded so that this convention could 
be opposed to those taxes without leaving 
those words on there the way Mr. Fetterly 
has read it; it can’t be put in our record at 
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all that way, because it does not hardly make 
sense. 

MR. FETTERLY: That is merely one of 
the “Whereas’s” and it reads all right. 
(Laughter.) The Association will be on rec- 
ord as being opposed to it heart and soul, in 
view of the final resolution. 

MR. SNIDER: In regard to interchange of 
information between individual stores, I 
don’t know from the manner in which that 
resolution is read that it will be exchanged 
free of charge. Now, two stores asking for 
information from each other—in some cities 
that inquiry is referred to a credit bureau 
and in some instances they have come back 
with the information from that store and 
also giving you additional information from 
other stores and anteceding information. 
That is well and good, but in connection with 
that they are asking the usual fee for a 
charge. That is not fair, because we haven’t 
asked for it. They are giving us something 
that we haven’t asked for, but at the same 
time they are doing it for personal reasons— 
the fee that they are after. 


My idea of that is where we ask for trade 
information, naturally we are entitled to it, 
but we are not asking for the trade of the 
other stores nor the antecedent intormanon 
in that connection. I think that it is the duty 
of the Credit Man to either answer that in- 
formation individually, or if he refers to it, 
if it is the policy of their Association to refer 
to the credit bureau, the information of that 
individual store should be given free of 
charge and if they are so disposed to give 
any additional information they may do so, 
but not request their usual charge for that 
service. 


MR. RHODES (Los Angeles): I'd like to 
call attention to a system which has recently 
been inaugurated in Los Angeles which is 
rather a combination of the two. A request 
is received by a house for a report on a cer- 
tain customer, sending a form. They make 
out the information they may have on it, 
pass it to the bureau, which, if it has any det- 
rimental information and some other store 
adds it to it and passes it on free of charge. 
In other words, if that one store has no det- 
rimental information and some other store 
may have, it is added by the bureau and 
passed on free of charge in any case, and 
later on if they should want a written report 
there is a charge made for that, but not for 
the original request. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business, gentlemen, will be the election of 
officers. Following a plan which has been 
devised and accepted by previous conventions, 
the Secretary has prepared ballots, as sub- 
mitted by the convention yesterday, and he 
has marked on those ballots the number of 
votes recorded from each city. If the num- 
ber of votes indicated on the ballot is not 
perfectly correct, you are at liberty to make 
the matter known to the Secretary in order 
that the same may be corrected, or in order 
that the Delegate holding the credentials may 


be entirely satisfied as to the correctness of 
the number. 

I will ask the Secretary to read the sec- 
tion in our By-Laws pertaining to the election 
of Officers and Directors. 

Mr. Kruse reads Article VIII, Section 1. 


As Mr. Nelson has tendered his resignation 
to the Board of Directors, there is a vacancy 
on the Board; therefore, the Chair would 
direct you to vote for an additional name 
on the ballot. 

The Chair appoints as Tellers Mr. Shirk of 
Oklahoma City; Mr. Lewis of Los Angeles; 
Mr. Connelley of New York; Mr. Chamber- 
lain of Sioux City; Mr. B. Von Turner of San 
Francisco. 

Elections are held. 


THE PRESIDENT: An opportunity is now 
provided to present invitations for the con- 
vention city for the year 1920. 

Mr. Ahl comes to front amid great ap- 
plause. 

MR. AHL: I heard no one else saying any- 
thing and it was suggested to me yesterday 
that the convention would like to come to 
Detroit. I had not come prepared to suggest 
the convention coming to that city next year, 
but I did send a telegram to our Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Oscar Weber of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, and in reply received this telegram 
— the Detroit Convention Bureau yester- 

ay: 

“On behalf of the commercial interests rep- 
resented by this bureau, we extend to your 
Association a most cordial invitation to hold 
your 1920 meeting in Detroit. The central 
location will insure you a successful meet- 
ing.” 

In addition to which this morning I re- 
ceived a telegram from our Vice-President 
which reads as follows: 


“Detroit Convention Bureau assures us 
1920 convention of Retail Credit Men.” 

When the J. L. Hudson Company says the 
limit, that means the sky. (Applause and 
cheers.) 

MR. FETTERLY: Mr. President, I move 
you that this convention recommend to the in- 
coming Board of Directors the serious con- 
sideration of the invitation we have just re- 
ceived from Detroit. (Seconded and carried 
unanimously.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, in view of 
this wonderful demonstration in favor of De- 
troit and of the motion which has just been 
carried, I rather think that no other city 
would dare to present its claim at this mo- 
ment. 

MR. SOLON: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
make a motion that whereas our Resolutions 
Committee has done a lot of hard and good 
work on the resolutions, therefore be it re- 
solved that the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association, in convention assembled, thank 
that Committee for their hard and strenuous 
work. 

Motion seconded and carried. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, yesterday 
afternoon we had a very interesting discus- 
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sion on the question of signing sales checks, 
as they are perhaps better known than sales 
slips—having the customers sign the individ- 
ual purchase on take-with charges. I be- 
lieve the convention was very much interested 
in this particular subject and I think it might 
be well worth while for you to take this mat- 
ter up again this morning. 

Mr. Nelson has had some experience in this 
matter and perhaps you’d be glad to hear 
from him on this subject. Mr. Nelson of 
Nebraska. (Applause.) 

MR. NELSON: Mr. Chairman, our firm has 
been getting signatures on all charge checks 
for some years. We preferred to ask the 
signatures in all cases regardless of whether 
delivered or take-with, so that there could 
be no feeling on the part of the customer 
that they were being suspicioned or anything 
of that sort. It naturally follows that one 
assumes that a charge delivered is going to 
the right home and a signature on a take- 
with is taken especially as a safeguard, and 
we felt if we took the signature on the take- 
with only that it would give cause for offense, 
and I believe our experience has shown us 
the correctness of that attitude. 

We found quite a little difficulty at the out- 
set in securing these signatures, but on care- 
ful analysis we found the difficulty was with 
the salesman instead of the customer, and so 
we began an earnest campaign with our 
salesmen to show them the advantages of 
this, how easy they could get these signatures 
and how to do it and our troubles were over 
almost entirely. 

One of the advantages we have secured in 
Lincoln (other firms get signatures, too), is 
this: That if one firm finds in June that 
they have been defrauded, another finds in 
July that they have been defrauded and so 
on, it is only a short time until our central 
bureau has enough information upon frauds 
of this kind which, by comparing signatures 
upon frauds occurring at various times and 
perhaps on different customers’ names, etc., 
frequently leads them to find that one person 
is doing all the mischief and a description is 
obtained from the various stores of the fraud 
that they discovered from time to time, and 
frequently, putting all that together, leads 
us to the apprehension of the criminal. 

I have in mind one case where this ran 
on for about four months before we caught 
the party, and then we found that four or 
five or six of our stores had all been con- 
tributing to this party, so we are very 
strongly in favor there of getting signatures 
on the charge checks and we are not meeting 
with any difficulty. We did a slight amount of 
publicity in regard to the matter to show 
the customers that it was to their advantage 
to sign the charge checks and this was 
another argument which we used—that it 
enables us to be sure of posting the charge 
to the right account, because the clerks don’t 
all write just as nice as we'd like to have 
them do; the signature helps very materially 
to get the charge posted to the right ac- 
count. 

While I am on the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
I’d like to mention one matter in regard to 


bank checks. Since my little talk on bank 
checks the other day, several people have 
come to me and said, “Mr. Nelson, if you get 
a chance I wish you’d mention to the con- 
vention that they could improve the situation 
in regard to insufficient funds checks or other 
kinds of no good checks by having them re- 
turned direct by the bank on which they are 
drawn, instead of going to the clearing 
house or returned from the bank outside the 
city under certain conditions.” That saves 
a good deal of time. That has been found 
in some cities to enable them to apprehend 
the criminal, who might otherwise have got- 
ten too far away. 


Another thing which I am told that the 
American Bankers’ Association have provis- 
ion for in case it is desired, and it is done, 
in some system of marking checks so that 
they will not be protested, and another 
scheme they have is some system of marking 
checks so that a telegram will be sent to the 
original casher of the check in case of trouble 
I am not sufficiently well posted on this, Mr. 
Chairman, to go into detail about it, but I 
would suggest that the incoming Board au- 
thorize our Executive Secretary or someone 
to investigate this matter thoroughly and to 
give us a good article or series of articles 
in The Credit World upon this subject for 
the information and guidance of our members 
over the country. (Applause.) 

MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, one of 
the arguments advanced by some of the 
stores in Pittsburgh and in other places in 
Pennsylvania for the requirement of the sig- 
nature of the purchaser to charge sales 
checks is that if it is done criminally and the 
criminal is later detected, it adds to the 
charge of securing goods under false pre- 
tenses, the charge of forgery and in many 
cases collections have been made by those 
stores which require the signatures under the 
threat of preferring forgery charges that 
otherwise could not have been collected. 

I merely mention that because it had not 
been mentioned here yet. 

MR. SNIDER: Mr. President, there are 
different modes of protecting yourself against 
frauds. That is the signature end of it. Now 
will you call upon someone who has used 
the coin system or any other method? Let 
us hear from those who have had experience 
along that line. We want to judge for our- 
selves which we prefer. 

MR. GILFILLAN: Before we get away 
from this signature, I’d like to ask the reason 
for requiring signatures on a delivery charge 
check. 

MR. NELSON: We required it on all 
checks to remove the suspicion or the un- 
easiness of the customer. If we uniformly 
ask for the signatures, then the customer 
doesn’t feel that there is any suspicion in a 
take-with case. It is the uniform rule of the 
store to have them sign this charge check 
and that’s the end of it. 

MR. GILFILLAN: Do you have any com- 
plaints caused by delay? Of course every store 
wishes to give the most prompt service and 
in a great many stores they make the sale 
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and let the customer walk out with the goods 
without waiting for the charge checks to be 
made out. In our town I am sure we'd have 
difficulty in requesting the customer to sign 
the check on that account. 


MR. NELSON: I am inclined to think, sir, 
that the store will be ahead if you adopt 
this method. Who wants to trust to the 
salesman’s memory to make out the sales 
checks after the customer is gone? It ought 
to be made out when the name can be writ- 
ten out absolutely correctly and our clerks, 
as soon as they write the name down, ask, 
“Have I got your name right? Will you 
kindly sign?” and it’s all closed right there. 
We don’t have any trouble about the delay. 
That delay is a matter of nervousness and 
habit and it can be very easily overcome by 
proper work with your salesmen. There .is 
where your trouble is. They dcn’t get in 
sympathy with this plan, but when they see 
the merits of it, when they see how customers 
are saved embarrassment through fraudulent 
use of their account, then they become en- 
thusiastic for it, then your plan goes across 
in fine shape. (Applause.) 


MR. BROWN: The firm I represent, Bam- 
berger’s of Newark, did a business last year 
of about seventeen millions. Of course that 
wasn’t all charge business. The losses from 
fraudulent purchases for the six months just 
ending, July 3lst, amounted, I think, to two 
hundred fifty-four dollars. Now, gentlemen, 
is it good business to subject your thousands 
and thousands of customers and your hun- 
dreds of thousands of transactions to delay 
for the sake of saving a very small amount? 
Your customer at the counter, Mr. Nelson, 
is nervous whenever there is any delay at all. 
It isn’t so much with the sales person, the 
sales person gets nervous also, simply by 
reason of the fact that the customer is nerv- 
ous and why should wé ask all the customers 
to sign charge slips? Many of them, as you 
know in your interviews where you have 
asked to have a signature for the application, 
the lady has had to say, “Excuse me a min- 
ute till I take off my glove,” or, “I can’t 
write well with my glove on,” and to ask a 
woman to put down one or two bundles and 
the little bag she carries with her containing 
her purse, etc., while she signs a check, I 
claim, gentlemen, is nonsense. Of what value 
is the signature unless those charge checks 
containing the signature are referred to a 
central place, filed where the signatures are 
compared? If you do that, there is abso- 
lutely some delay. 

Yesterday afternoon I tried to pin a lady 
down to mention the case in point where 
the signature was disputed. Now, we have 
had signatures in our business that came 
under my own observation and the customer 
has denied the signature. What are you 
going to do about it? Provided you do have 
the signature and the customer says, “It isn’t 
mine,” you can’t do anything about it. You 
have simply got to give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Now, why should we subject all of our 
patrons to that unnecessary delay? I think 
it is a matter of bad business policy. 


MR. JACKSON: When it comes to the 
coin proposition, I want to say that about 
five years ago the Famous & Barr Company 
installed the coin system for take-with 
charges. Up to last fall we have never had 
a fraud case with a coin. Since that time we 
have had two. In each case we traced it 
down to where a maid in the house had ob- 
tained that coin, knowing who it belonged io 
and used it. Now we do a good big business, 
as Mr. Brown has named the figures, I will 
say we are in his class. At first, when we 
installed the coin system, it was not a suc- 
cess for the reason that we didn’t push it 
strong enough. Another reason that we didn’t 
get results was that it was new and the cus- 
tomers often objected to it. 


However, we continue to issue the coins. 
We put out something like 30,000 coins and 
up to last fall our average daily passing on 
charge takes with a coin was about 500 or 
600 checks out of 30,000 coins. I got around 
among the sales people of the store, and in 
fact, I got them in our meeting room and 
I began to ask them if they ever spoke to a 
customer about a coin and how they reacted, 
and out of the number of sales people there 
(and I spoke to nearly every one in the 
house), nearly every one in the house said 
they were not asking the customers, “Have 
you a coin?” So it was decided to put on 
a campaign of having the sales people ask 
the customer, “Have you a coin?” and in 
the event that they did not have a coin, ask 
them if they would step to the office and 
request one. 


That, probably, you will think was request- 
ing a whole lot. However, we did not want 
to issue another coin unless it was going to 
be used. The consequence was that this hap- 
pened along in November, and before the 
month of November we were passing nine, 
ten and eleven hundred charge checks a day; 
in December we passed as many as thirty-two 
hundred charge checks a day; in January, 
where the business came down a little bit, 
we passed along an average of about two 
thousand a day, and it was only a matter of 
education to get the customers to use them 
and those that do use them compliment us 
very highly, and it serves for a great many 
purposes for them. There’s not a day that I 
don’t return to them their coin on a key 
ring or in a pocket book, and they call and 
get the article. We are often thanked and 
complimented on the system. 


I want to be strictly honest with you. I 
have heard of the fifty dollar loss and the 
hundred and fifty dollar loss. We are big 
enough to tell our business—be honest with 
you. I want to say that in 1918 our fraud 
losses, and only one on a coin, amounted to 
sixteen hundred dollars. I want to tell you 
when you've got a fraud loss hanging on 
your head of sixteen hundred dollars, besides 
the other number of losses, you are likely 
to have another coat hanger on the rack; 
so I got busy and tried to check it and I 
have been issuing coins at the rate of ‘about 
a hundred a day since that time, upon re- 
quest. 
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This year so far (I looked it up just a few 
days before I came away) the charge take 
frauds are alarmingly high. They are on the 
increase, and if they would keep at 
the point that we had them last year, we 
would not mind it, but I tell you they are on 
the increase and if they go as rapidly as 
they have gone so far this year, we will 
charge five thousand dollars to fraud charge 
takes. Gentlemen, I advocate the coin; if you 
will educate your people to use it, but if you 
do not educate the people to use it, you might 
just as well not install it. 

MR. BROWN: I don’t want to have any 
misapprehension. When I speak of this, I 
may say we use the coin system, too. I was 
speaking about the signature on the charge 
slip. We use a coin system. 


MR. BARRETT: I wish to ask Mr. Jack- 
son if his losses for bad accounts when the 
coin system is used generally, aren’t too 
large to justify him to deliver coins to all of 
his charge accounts. For instance, suppose 
we have a good many accounts on our ledger, 
and we have, which we do not consider sat- 
isfactory accounts, but in the distribution of 
coins we give that customer who isn’t a good 
account a coin just the same as we do the 
one who is good and prompt in payments of 
their bill. Now, take your floor man and your 
sales people. A coin to them is good and suffi- 
cient evidence that the account is in good 
standing in the office. That is as far as they 
go. Here is the evidence: They present the 
coin, give the number and Mrs. Jones or Mrs. 
Smith or Mrs. Brown may take her package 
and walk out. The floor man puts his sig- 
nature on the check and it goes up to the 
credit office or down to the authorization de- 
partment. It may be that that account is in 
arrears; it nay be that she is habitually slow 
pay and we do not want to increase the ac- 
count. How do you get around a condition 
of that kind? 

MR. JACKSON: In the event that an ac- 
count gets out of line, we are notified by our 
bookkeepers and the collection department. 
We have a system of being able to kill a 
coin in thirty minutes. In fact, I will go 
stronger—in ten minutes! At a hundred and 
thirty stations. We have right at the tube 
station in the office a hundred and thirty-two 
carriers in racks on the walls. The moment 
that, for instance, a coin is notified lost, we 
have a hundred and thirty-two slips that are 
prepared there with just that number on it 
marked, “Closed.” The word “Closed” is 
already written there and we insert the num- 
ber on there and mimeograph it and within 
ten minutes it is shot down to the hundred 
and thirty-two stations through the tubes. 
We get around it that way. 


MR. BARRETT: Well, it may be possible, 
of course, that your system is somewhat dif- 
ferent from ours, but what I mean is that 
the floor people will deliver that merchandise 
on the producing of the coin by the custo- 
mer. 

MR. JACKSON: No, you have it wrong. 
In each inspection desk we have a book with 
that coin number in it, The record is kept 


right there; with the merchandise, the coin 
and the check is handed. The coin is com- 
pared with the number in the book and the 
initials and if that has a line through it, it 
is sent to the office, but if it is open they can 
pass a certain amount, and furthermore we 
have that classified partially. Behind two or 
three letters, for instance, we can pass a 
certain amount of goods. If it is open, we 
will pass $5.00 on it, for example. If it is 
behind the letter A, we will pass $10.00 or 
$15.00; if behind B, we will pass $25.00; if 
behind C, we will pass $50.00, and that is as 
much as we care to pass on a coin, although 
we have found it very safe, except in a few 
cases which I mentioned. 


MR. BIALECKI (Milwaukee): Referring 
to the signatures, I’d like to ask Mr. Nelson 
how they handle the telephone orders. 


MR. NELSON: The clerk writes the words 
“Telephone order” on the check. We depend 
upon the integrity of the clerk making the 
sales check for the account being a bona 
fide telephone purchase. 


MR. WOODLOCK: Mr. President, B. Nu- 
gent & Bro. in St. Louis, whom I represent, 
got very much excited when my worthy col- 
league, Jackson, here put in his coin system 
and we investigated the matter very thor- 
oughly. Our objection to the coin system was 
first, that the customer was compelled to 
carry it with him all the time. We found in 
many cases where people did not like that. 
I, for example, have an account at the Fa- 
mous & Barr Company and their coin is on my 
key ring. My wife can’t go there and buy 
without getting my keys. Secondly, the ex- 
pense of keeping up this constant change of 
lost coins and closed accounts—imagine a 
hundred and thirty-two different changes to 
be made! It would cost more than what 
you'd lose on a fraud.» Third, the expense of 
the coin itself. So we adopted the signature 
system because you have always got your 
signature with you. (Laughter.) We take it, 
however, only on charge takes and not on 
all charges. People object even to signing 
those until it is explained to them that it is 
for the purpose of identification. 


Our worthy friend over here has brought up 
the argument that it causes delay to refer the 
charge takes to the file of signatures before 
you pass on the credit. We are gradually 
doing that as we take new accounts. We al- 
ways take the signatures on the application 
blanks, but on our old accounts we did not 
get them because that would be a rather ex- 
pensive proposition, but we did find that 
having to sign the checks had a moral ef- 
fect. 


I was very much interested when someone 
said downstairs the other day that sometimes 
we find the signatures on the check is very 
similar to the signature on the application 
blank. Somebody came in and bought a pair 
of candlesticks on Mr. Merriam’s account 
here, and the signature was very much like 
his. (Laughter.) We believe that the signa- 
ture system is the best and cheapest in the 
long run. 
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MR. BROWN: We allow both the man and 
the woman to buy because we issue a celluloid 
coin to the woman and a key ring coin to the 
man. 


MR. JACKSON: May I answer Mr. Wood- 
lock on not having a second coin? I men- 
tioned that we sent out 30,000 coins to begin 
with. We were trying it out. Mr. Woodlock 
had never seen fit to request another coin, 
and it is necessary for him to request one 
because we don’t know that he is using the 
other coin or if he doesn’t use it we don’t 
think he will use the second one, and we don’t 
want to burden him with carrying it. 


MR. SOLON: I just want to say a word in 
support of my good friend, Jackson, of St. 
Louis. We usually disagree on things. I think 
we had a debate on the way things are author- 
ized. He is still sticking to the pneumatic 
tube and we are still using the national cash 
register system. If he had that he could get 
better results. I will tell him how to do it. 


We have in our store and have had for a 
period of eight years a system by which we 
have reduced our fraudulent purchases to a 
comparative minimum, although I will be 
frank to say we are not blessed with being 
in a city as honest as Newark—they are con- 
siderably higher. Last year we did a consid- 
erable volume of business, of course, and our 
fraudulent purchases came to about $1,300.00; 
the first six months, $800.00 in spite of the fact 
that we are the only store in Minneapolis and 
so far as I know, in St. Paul, that uses any 
identification system. We do require on every 
charge, every take-with charge over $10.00 
in all cases the identification coin be shown. 
It is not sufficient to authorize the purchase 
in any way, the coin must be shown. 


When the charge is made, it is called on our 
electrical credit board where we have sixteen 
operators working. It is divided up into four 
sections, A to E, E to K, etc. The charge 
is called up, “C. F. Jackson, Minneapolis, 
Minn,” giving the number of the coin. If 
the coin number checks with the number on 
our Rand Index, the identification is com- 
plete. We press a button and the charge is 
O. K. We don’t require this on a purchase 
under $10.00. 


Our firm has felt that up to the present time 
at any rate our losses were small enough not 
to warrant such a close scrutiny of the 
charges. However, we have the machinery and 
all installed and it would take just an over- 
night message to all of our sales people, floor 
men, etc., to put the rule into effect. We find 
that we are able to get all the charges O. K.'d 
before the merchandise is handed to the clerk 
and in answer to Mr. Barrett’s question about 
how that can be done, why it is the floor man 
doesn’t hand out. merchandise on a _ coin 
check, we lecture to them about three times 
a year on that point. We tell them that the 
identification coin is for identification only, 
that that metal check doesn’t show that the 
customer’s credit is good, that the credit sit- 
uation is ever changing and must be referred 
to the office for that purpose. 


Now, say that some customer reports a 
fraud. We get in touch with that customer 
and say, “No purchases will be sent to you, 
delivered to your house or to be taken with 
you, unless you show this coin.” (Applause) 

MR. TANKERSLEY, of St. Louis. Getting 
back to the signing of charge takes, I want 
to say that the house I represent adopted that 
system about five years ago and we never had 
any trouble from the very start. In addition 
to charge takes, we went a little further and 
it seems that that is as good an opportunity 
and as dangerous a thing as charge takes. 
We require the signature on charges sent to 
a different address than the charge address. 
About two years ago we caught a fraudulent 
purchase in that way charged to one party, 
sent to another address. We sent the deliv- 
ery boy out with it and a detective along be- 
hind him. We caught the purchaser and she 
was sentenced to three months (until probably 
the next day; I don’t know); she was convict- 
ed, and I do not think that it is necessary to 
have all charges signed—only charges that are 
takes and merchandise sent to a different ad- 
dress. 


A gentleman from St. Louis spoke of a small 
amount of losses. I don’t believe we should 
consider anything insignificant if we can 
throw a safeguard around fraudulent buying. 

THE PRESIDENT: I'd like to ask Mr. Jack- 
son a personal question in regard to his coin 
books. I'd like to know, Mr. Jackson, if you 
rely entirely on your bundle clerks to keep 
your coin books as to their correctness, etc. 


MR. JACKSON: Yes, sir. 


THE PRESIDENT: In the event you are 
closing an account and the bundle clerk at 
the desk is careless, I assume the house suf- 
fers. 

MR. JACKSON: The house suffers, 


THE PRESIDENT: On the other hand, if 
the bundle clerk is careless in opening an ac- 
count, the customer is subject to inconveni- 
ence? 

MR. JACKSON: Yes, sir, but I might 
answer you that we are continually having the 
auditor go over those books to see that they 
are checked correctly from the master book. 


THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further 
suggestions on this subject? 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President and Fellow 
Members: While waiting for the report of 
the tellers, I don’t think the time can be 
put in in a better way than by discussing a 
subject which is, I think, about as important a 
subject as this convention can consider, and 
it is this: Shall we endeavor to obtain large 
memberships in our large cities? 


I was somewhat surprised when I first 
learned that in some of the large cities they 
do not desire larger memberships than they 
have at the present time, not because they 
don’t desire larger memberships but because 
in order to obtain them they would have to 
go after some little fellows whom they do 
not want in their Association and they don’t 
want these little fellows not because if there 
is anything wrong with their character, but 
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because they have probably not had enough 
experience or experience of the right kind to 
hold confidentially matters that might come 
up in their weekly or semi-monthly discus- 
sions of bad accounts. 

Now, I don’t know any of them that have 
tried to take in little fellows and have found 
that it was a mistake. They are assuming 
that it will be a mistake. A small place like 
Memphis with its four hundred and fifty or 
sixty members, you would say had to take in 
the little fellows in order to get such a large 
membership. It may be, and undoubtedly is, 
surprising to know that we have none of the 
small corner grocers who serve only their 
immediate neighborhood, we haven’t any of 
them, but we have, for instance, seventy-five 
doctors. 

It would be an interesting story to relate 
how we got all those doctors. I can’t tell all 
of it to you, because it would take too long, 
but when we began our advertising campaign 
we went after it in such a large style, we 
got out so much publicity, full-page ads in all 
the daily papers there to start off with, the 
doctors who had been complaining all the 
time that their patients paid their merchants 
before they paid them thought that they were 
not going to get any money at all, so they im- 
mediately put out an ad of their own that “we 
also want our bills paid promptly,” and formed 
a business organization and applied for a 
charter, calling it “The Physicians’ Business 
Bureau.” 


They intended to start a bureau of their 
own and employ a secretary. One of our wide- 
awake members, Mr. Waring, wrote to me 
along the lines of getting them to give up 
their plans and come in with us. We worked 
on them for six months. They appointed com- 
mittees to meet with our committees. We in- 
vited them to our weekly luncheons and at 
one of our weekly luncheons where the Presi- 
dent of the Physicians’ Bureau was present, 
when I called on him for a talk he said he 
was deeply impressed with what he heard 
about the way we talked about slow payers 
and what a good warning it was to those who 
had been stung, but he said, “We don’t care 
how a man pays his merchant, it doesn’t do 
us any good because we know a lot of our 
patients pay their merchants promptly and 
will not pay us promptly,” so I made the point 
there that the reason for that was that we 
didn’t know which of our customers didn’t pay 
his doctor as he should, and we told him that 
if we knew a man didn’t pay his doctor that 
he couldn’t get credit from us. 

Well, that was the point that decided them 
eventually, although we negotiated for three 
months after that, but they found that they 
couldn’t get enough out of our Association 
paying $12.00 a year, they couldn’t expect to 
get reports and other information that the 
merchants got by paying extra for it from our 
Bureau there, so through the co-operation of 
Mr. Liberman who owns the Bureau there, 
he made them a special price and agreed to 
give them a contract for $23.00 and give them 
unlimited service. Of course, some stores 
there are paying five and six and seven hun- 


dred dollars for getting that same thing, but 
in doing that I think he is wise becaues he 
knows most of those doctors will not average 
thirty-five reports a year. 

The joint contract was $35.00—$23.00 to go to 
the Bureau, $12.00 to our Association. Fif- 
ty-odd went into that and the balance into our 
Association without contracting for reports. 


I sent a letter out to our members telling 
all the members what we had promised the 
doctors and that we expected them to deny 
credit to any man who did not pay his doctor, 
Of course, we laid especial emphasis on the 
fact that a man who contracted a hundred or 
two or three hundred dollar doctor bill due 
to a long siege of serious sickness was not ex- 
pected by the doctor to pay it in thirty days 
or sixty days, but so long as he made monthly 
payments and made an explanation why he 
was not able to make the payments, that was 
entirely satisfactory to the doctor and such 
a patient would be considered a satisfactory 
account by our members. 


I mentioned in my paper day before yester- 
day that if the whole country had members 
in the same proportion as Memphis has, we 
would have a membership of two hundred 
seventy-nine thousand. Mr. Gilfillan seems to 
be very interested in the possibilities of our 
membership and he figured on the basis of 
towns of 10,000 or more only that we would 
have a hundred and fifty thousand members. 
If we are more or less patterning ourselves 
after the Wholesale Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation because we know that it is a big 
success and we know it gives wonderful serv- 
ice to its members, we must remember that 
they most certainly do not bar the little fel- 
lows. 

I was Chairman of their Membership Com- 
mittee in Memphis for three years before our 
organization was formed and I know that we 
went after every one that was eligible and 
they certainly didn’t suffer from the class of 
members that were obtained in that way, and 
I know that they do the same thing in other 
cities. How could they obtain twenty-eight 
hundred members as they have in Chicago 
without going after them? 

I do think that this convention ought to go 
on record as at least suggesting to the big 
cities who don’t want large memberships to 
encourage them to at least try it out. (Ap- 
plause.) 


MR. GILFILLAN: Mr. Chairman, I’d like 
to have Mr. Lawo explain briefly how they 
conducted this campaign for securing mem- 
bers. 


MR. LAWO: I didn’t mention that in my 
paper because I went into that very thorough- 
ly last year. We did what I suppose practical- 
ly every other association does when they 
start on a campaign. The first step was to 
make up a list of those eligible to membership, 
We obtained that from the telephone direc- 
tory, from the city directory and by going to 
the Chamber of Commerce and getting a list 
of new concerns that came to the city who 
probably didn’t have their telephone number 
in the book. 
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Our last campaign was started in this way: 
We sent a letter out to twenty-five members 
whom we knew were good workers and who 
had done good and faithful work in the past. 
We told them that we had a special matter 
that we wanted them to consult with us 
about. We invited them to a dinner as guests 
of the Association. Some of them suspected 
what we wanted with them, most of them 
didn’t; but every one was present. We made 
each one a captain of a membership team and 
authorized to select five members each for 
their teams. 


Now, frankly, I don’t think that was a good 
idea. It would have been better had we con- 
ducted it along the lines of previous cam- 
paigns by having probably only five captains 
with five men on each team. We did a dozen 
different things along lines of getting mem- 
bers. I couldn’t begin to tell you all of them, 
but in this very last campaign we offered a 
prize to the one member of the Membership 
Committee who would obtain the largest num- 
ber of new members during the coming week. 
A special prize for that one week. We offered 
round trip tickets to this convention which we 
thought would cost us $60.00, but we found a 
special rate enabled us to get them for $50.00, 
and we offered a round trip ticket for getting 
twenty new members. We felt that we could 
afford that because we wanted to get the new 
members and we wanted to get a good repre- 
sentation at this convention. We knew that 
by bringing to this convention a large delega- 
tion it would benefit those who came, benefit 
their houses and benefit our Association be- 
cause we know that there isn’t any one who 
comes to one of these conventions who doesn’t 
go back a better member. 


Each week for about four weeks we offered 
a special prize to the member who brought in 
the greatest number of members. We have 
with us a delegate, Mr. Cook, who said, “I’m 
going to get my twenty members in a week.” 
He got five members a day for four days. 
(Applause.) Mr. Hughes is with the National 
City Bank, and at one of these weekly meet- 
ings he made a bet with me of $5.00 that by 
five o’clock that afternoon he would have 
seven new members. That was at 1:30. He went 
through the dining room of the hotel as we 
came out, saw a man there, went over and 
signed him up at the table while he was eating. 
He asked me to go with him across the street 
to a furniture house. He went over there and 
signed up that man. Then he said, “Let’s go 
over to the Essellay Drug Company,” a big 
wholesale drug house. Now, don’t think we 
went after wholesalers, but there are a half 
dozen big wholesale houses there, drug houses, 
dry goods houses, who are headed by public- 
spirited men, men who are interested in every- 
thing for the civic upbuilding of the city. I 
want to say that the whole city recognizes our 
Association as having done a great good for 
the city by educating the people to pay their 
bills according to terms, and every one of 
these men whom we went after signed up. Just 
on the basis of it being something to help 
the retailer and indirectly help the wholesaler 
and also helping the city! 


When I state that every one we invited to 
this luncheon was present, you say, “Well, we 
couldn’t do that in our Association.” We 
couldn’t do it at first, either, and you may not 
be able to do it next week because the first 
membership campaign we put on we invited 
about twenty and only five came. At that 
time we were going to have a night meeting, 
a few nights after the date of this meeting. 
I put up a little scheme at this meeting where 
there were about five, possibly seven, present. 
I said, “at the meeting tomorrow night I am 
going to get up and ask how many will volun- 
teer to get five new members within one week. 
and I want you men to immediately jump up 
and offer to do that,” and they did so—with 
the result that about five or six who were 
not at the meeting agreed to do the same 
thing and a week later one of those members 
obtained eleven new members during the 
week. 


I want to take occasion now to repeat what 
I have said before, that I don’t believe there 
is any city where the credit men are busier 
than they are in Memphis. It has been neces- 
sary for several of us to work many nights 
in order to keep up our own desk on account 
of the time that we gave to the Association, 
and at this meeting of twenty-two where we 
drafted all those present, we appointed a Gen- 
eral and two Colonels, and every one of them 
refused to accept, but we told them they could 
not get out of it, and after they once agreed 
to accept, even though reluctantly, you will 
find they will get out and work, and we had 
six or eight who won trips to this convention, 
either round trips or the one way. We gave 
a one-way ticket to those who got ten new 
members. 

If anyone wishes more complete details and 
will write to me at Memphis or any of our 
delegates we will take pleasure in getting up 
all the different schemes that we have worked 
and send to you. (Applause.) 


MR. GENENS: Mr. Lawo touched on the 
noonday meeting in which we are interested. 
In taking in these seventy-five doctors at your 
noonday luncheons, did you find any of them 
poor pay? If so, how did you wake them up 
to the realization? 

MR. LIBERMAN: Sure, some of them 
are poor pay! Every man makes his own 
record. He knows it better than any record 
any bureau can put out to him. When he 
awakes to the fact that he has a recurd of 
his own, he will pay better. 

MR. LAWO: We have had these seventy- 
five doctors only about three or four weeks, 
Some of them are slow payers, and only a 
few have attended the luncheons. 


MR. ROSENFIELD: Gentlemen, it seems to 
me that while it may not be pertinent at this 
time, still I believe it is—that we must realize 
that if we want to have members join us we 
must endeavor to show that this National As- 
sociation is going to give them something for 
their money, that they are going to get value 
received and return four-fold. Whenever this 
Association can show that it has become 2 
benefactor in every way to every member, 
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every retailer, every merchant in this country 
you will find that you don’t have to go out to 
solicit members, you will have to go out with 
a band wagon, but they will be tumbling over 
themselves to come in and join us. 

Now, then, the main question with us is, 
“What are we going to give our members?” 
We have in here several matters of national 
importance and I think one of the most essen- 
tial is the fact that we should endeavor to 
give its members protection. One of the main 
things that holds the bankers together is 
the protection that the members ot their as- 
sociation get from each other. We have dis- 
cussed at several meetings our need of a cen- 
tral detective association. If we had such an 
organization, a criminal who passed a bogus 
check, who defrauded merchants out of goods 
and money, would not escape the law if he 
left the state so long as there was an indict- 
ment by the grand jury; no matter where 
he’d go there would be a description of him 
sent to this central detective bureau which 
would ferret out the whereabouts of this per- 
son. 

Another thing, I believe we should all de- 
cry this habit which many merchants have 
fallen into of compromising with the criminal. 
There is a very great weakness. I do believe 
in being lenient when you know a misdemean- 
or has been done through youthful indiscre- 
tion or probably the first offense, but to com- 
promise with known criminals who will make 
good the loss on that check or that fraudulent 
taking of merchandise, is radically wrong. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it has oc- 
curred to me this morning, and the same 
thought came to my mind in Boston and alse 
in Cleveland, to wonder whether our conven- 
tions are long enough. At the very end we 
always seem willing to prolong the convention 
because there are so many matters which, for 
some reason or other, we are unable to get 
before the convention until toward the very 
close. I hope that next year when we come 
together we will have that thought in mind, 
that we will occupy the time that we waste 
in the mornings in getting together and in 
reconvening in the afternoon in discussing 
these very important matters which come up 
toward the end of the convention. 

I want to offer an opportunity to this con- 
vention to discuss the thought of the central 
office for the future. The By-Laws make this 
provision: “The central office of the Associa- 
tion may be located in such city as the Board 
of Directors shall decide.” Therefore, any 
action that may be taken at this convention 
or any other convention so long as tnts By- 
Law exists canr~* be mandatory upon the 
Directors; at the same time, it is the purpose 
of the Directors, it is the duty of the Direc- 
tors to express or carry out the will of the 
convention. Therefore, any discussion on 
this subject, although it must necessarily be 
brief, gentlemen, if we are to adjourn in any 
decent time, at the same time is entirely in 
order and I am sure the convention will wel- 
come such discussion. 


MR. WOODLOCK: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: (Very long continued and 


hearty applause.) It doesn't iook like there 
need be any discussion. When the delega- 
tion of which I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber, chose me to present the name of the 
city surrounded by the United States for the 
consideration of the Board of Directors, | 
felt it would be an easy task because I knew 
that no matter who was on the Board of Di- 
rectors they were credit men and therefore 
they were men of good judgment and I felt 
that after we had told them why the head- 
quarters should come to our city that they 
would be convinced. However, on the open- 
ing day of the convention, our worthy Presi- 
dent took occasion in his annual report to 
say that he expected that the headquarters 
would be located in the City of Chicago. Later 
on in the afternoon the speaker of the day 
took occasion to digress from his vitriolic 
denunciation of the President of the United 
States long enough to also say that we should 
go to Chicago. That was the second point, 
and I felt that you fellows had a handicap on 
me, but my worthy associates and myself 
come from Missouri and you’ve got to show 
us something better than what we have be- 
fore we will be convinced that we are not in 
the best city in the United States to put the 
headquarters in. (Deafening applause, cheers 
and whistles.) 

You know, I might do like the fellows that 
were looking for conventions—go on and tell 
you about our beautiful streets and our fine 
boulevards and our great school system and 
all of those kind of things, and our large 
breweries now closed down, but those things 
are not what we want, gentlemen. What we 
want for the national headquarters city is a 
city that can reach the largest number of 
members in the shortest possible time, a city 
that is centrally located, where the mail sent 
out to our entire membership will reach each 
one in the shortest possible time and that is 
the greatest claim that we have for the na- 
tional headquarters. 

We have other reasons. One is that we 
have located in St. Louis, with all due respect 
to my friend Mr. Fetterly here, the best 
equipped and the most easily working credit 
bureau in our organization. We have, again 
with all respect to Mr. Fetterly, the best sec- 
retary of any credit bureau in the United 
States. (Applause.) 

Some years ago when the Wholesale Cred- 
it Men’s Association decided to go into the 
clearing of credit interchange, they looked 
over the entire United States and they select- 
ed St. Louis as their headquarters for that 
clearing house and it is in operation there to- 
day, although their executive office is in New 
York City. They must know what they are 
doing, and the reason they selected St. Louis 
was because they felt, as I said before, that 
it would serve the greatest number of their 
members in the shortest possible time. 

Now, gentlemen, that and the fact that we 
have plenty of space in the office building in 
which is located our credit bureau so that we 
can put our office adjoining theirs and have 
something to show visiting credit men when 
they pass through the City of St. Louis, is 
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one reason why we want to present to the 
Board of Directors our claim, and I hope you 
will give careful consideration to the fact 
that the city surrounded by the United States 
wants the executive offices located there. 
(Applause, long continued.) 


MR. McMULLEN: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Oklahoma State thought that 
she was the center of the United States, but 
since coming to this convention we have been 
convinced that St. Louis is that center. We 
desire the privilege of seconding the nomina- 
tion of St. Louis for the national headquarters 
of the Retail Credit Men’s National Associa- 
tion, on the point that was brought out by 
Mr. Woodlock: That of being the most central 
place in which to get the mail to the members 
of this organization. That is, I believe, the 
most important feature that we have to ¢on- 
sider. 

The main thing that I am interested in is 
check warnings and check warnings from St. 
Louis, I believe, can reach any point in the 
United States very, very quickly. We desire 
to second that nomination. (Applause.) 


MR. DAVIES, of Chicago: Gentlemen of 
this convention, Mr. President: For the past 
two years I have had the privilege in the City 
of Chicago of a very close contact with the 
credit situation. It has been my privilege also 
to have served the Merchants’ Association in 
the City of Chicago. The City of Chicago, 
beyond dispute in the minds of any man 
present, is on the map. Chicago certainly has 
justified itself with respect to its central loca- 
tion, its availability in every particular by its 
present size and importance in our country. 

This Association is but a few years old. I 
have for the first time attended one of your 
conventions and I am deeply impressed with 
the personality, the seriousness, the inteli- 
gence and vision of the men who are here, and 
I shall go back to the City of Chicago rein- 
spired to do more for our city than I have 
yet done in the past in building up in the 
City of Chicago, a virile, influential, far-reach- 
ing local branch of your institution. 

We are but a few months old in the City of 
Chicago, in an organized way as part of your 
Association. Men here who are familiar with 
the history of credits in the United States, 
who have had experience with the difficulties 
involved in the creation of their local asso- 
clations, must realize that in a great city like 
Chicago it is extremely difficult to accomplish 
worth-while completion of organization. But 
we are on our way. For the first time in the 
history of retail credits in the City of Chi- 
cago, one of our important houses permitted 
its credit man to become the first President of 
our organization—Mr. Lawrence Greenebaum, 
one of our former Directors and now succeed- 
ed by our worthy Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Crowder. 

The Fair has seen fit to permit Mr. Mur- 
taugh to become our President for this year. 
I bring these facts forward for the reason 
that in the City of Chicago a peculiar condi- 
tion exists. We have tremendously large in- 
stitutions on State street. They have their 


own viewpoints. They are not all in harmony 
with some of the Utopian ideas of this insti- 
tution and we believe that by the upbuilding 
of a local society we can some day have them 
participate more directly than they are now 
in the operations of a local bureau and prob- 
ably through that local bureau be enabled 
to serve the country from one end of it to 
the other to a degree probably beyond the 
power of any city in the United States, for the 
reason that there can be no question in the 
minds of any man or woman here that Chi- 
cago does do a tremendous business; from 
every point of the compass pass through Chi- 
cago your former residents. They are taking 
up their homes in our city and from out Chi- 
cago’s confines go to every city in the land 
former residents of our city. The records, 
pro and con, of these are of value, so that 
today I am not here undertaking to exploit an 
idea that starts and finishes with a map on 
the wall pointing to the wonderfulness of our 
city as a transportation center, nor shall I 
dwell upon the wonderful particularities of 
our city as such, but in the great, far-reaching 
vision of you men and women of this conven- 
tion, can there be any serious, honest, down- 
right question as to the desirability of Chi- 
cago? 

Your President was distinguished enough in 
his opening address to exercise that keen judg- 
ment and fairness of which he seems to be 
the embodiment, to safeguard his expression 
respecting Chicago by the use of the word 
“eventually.” If ultimately, then why not 
now! Why waste an hour or an ounce of 
effort? 

Personally, I do not know what your Na- 
tional Headquarters consist of. Is it a desk? 
A typewriter and a stenographer? Has it 
files? We in Chicago do not know, but we 
do know one thing and I have heard it dis- 
cussed on the floor of this convention here 
on several occasions—that the bad check evil 
stands out as something that should be na- 
tionalized and controlled. Is there a better 
place than the City of Chicago to start that 
nationalization of control? I do know that 
there is any one thing upon which the Credit 
Men of the City of Chicago can get to- 
gether, it is on that one thing particularly— 
current ledger information. 

The one outstanding thing here in this en- 
tire convention regarding the functionization 
of a national headquarters is a clearing house 
of fraudulent checks. We can get together on 
that issue in Chicago, and therefore, not in 
any selfish spirit, confessing, of course, that 
the presence of your National Headquarters in 
Chicago, as Mr. Merrick has said, might in 
some way serve to help us in the City of Chi- 
cago to construct a fine local society, maybe 
we might have a local society as large as the 
National Association is now if we will go out 
into the ten thousand grocers and the ten 
thousand butchers of Chicago. - 

These matters will all take their course and 
find their place, but Mr. Merrick was acting 
in his address to this convention in several 
capacities—as former President of the Chicago 
Credit Men’s Association, with its twenty-six 
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hundred members; as President today of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, with its 
some six thousand and odd members. He 
offered to this society the moral support of 
those bodies, which means, to a Chicago man, 
an inside track to the powers that be in the 
larger business of our city. 


I therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the City of Chicago, offer the following reso- 
lution and respectfully beseech your Board 
of Directors, when they meet, to place busi- 
ness consequence above personality and a per- 
sonal convenience, that you shall set aside 
men to consider the place. We are not con- 
cerned who you have for your Secretary. 
You are wise enough to pick out your effi- 
cient men, but if he comes to Chicago he 
will find a pleasant place to live in. In behalf 
of Chicago, I offer the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, Chicago, by reason of its im- 
portance as the second largest city in the 
United States, offers many advantages in 
geography and otherwise to all of our mem- 
bers as a point from which the service of our 
National Organization could emanate, now 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association, through its delegates 
in convention assembled, earnestly recom- 
mend to the incoming Board of Directors of 
the Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
that Chicago at this time be considered as 
a location for the permanent National Head- 
quarters of this organization. 


MR. SOLON: I move that the resolution 
be referred to the incoming Board of Direc- 
tors. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Now gentlemen, 
toward the close of the convention, a very 
pleasant duty falls upon your presiding officer. 
I'd like to ask Mr. Lawo, as representing the 
Memphis Association, and Mr. Gaut, Chair- 
man of the Southern Division, and Mr. W. E. 
Horton of Knoxville, Tenn., to come forward 
to the speaker’s desk. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Memphis has been 
very much on the map in the city of St. 
Paul since the convention assembled here, 
not necessarily by the number of delegates 
and certainly not by any boisterous element 
which may have been in evidence, not by 
the particular display of signs, but they have 
become in evidence, ladies and gentlemen, 
by reason of the fact that Memphis, as an 
organization affiliated with the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association, has earned a 
place in the sun. They have shown the way 
to the larger cities throughout these United 
States. (Applause.) 


You are all familiar with the work that 
has been done down there and it is not neces- 
sary for me in the few remaining moments 
left for the convention, to go into any detail, 
but this significant fact will stand out as 
long as this Association endures: That Mem- 
phis, one of the small cities of this coun- 
try, at this time, at the beginning of our 
work in this National Association when we 
are almost in our infancy, has taken the lead 





and shown the tremendous possibilities which 
are before us as a national organization. 


Therefore, I have very great pleasure, Mr. 
Lawo, as President of the Memphis delega- 
tion, in presenting to you, sir, this trophy of 
the National Association, as evidence of the 
splendid accomplishment for your city and 
which is the trophy for the affiliated Associa- 
tion reporting the largest number of mem- 
bers during the year. (Applause.) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President, in thanking 
you for this beautiful trophy and because of 
the many kind things said about our city, 
I want to beg your permission to hand it 
to the only lady member of our delegation, 
who is one of the most enthusiastic of our 
members, and let her accept it for our city. 
Miss Henrietta Hausman. (Applause.) 


MISS HAUSMAN: We are all deeply ap- 
preciative to St. Paul for the many courtesies 
which have been extended to us. In fact, I 
think Memphis has tried to show her appre- 
ciation by leaving behind quite a few of the 
voices of her delegates. 

It is needless to say that it is gratifying, 
not only to myself, but to the entire Associa- 
tion, to receive this beautiful trophy. It was, 
however, through the untiring efforts of our 
President, Mr. Lawo, that we made such an 
accomplishment; he is very deserving and I 
think it is his due that we should win this 
beautiful membership trophy. 

It has afforded me much pleasure to at- 
tend this, my first Retail Credit Men’s con- 
vention, and I only hope to have the privi- 
lege of being with you at all your meetings 
in the future. I might say in conclusion, that 
unless someone is very careful, Memphis is 
not only going to take the trophy with her 
this year, but she is going to carry it back 
with her next year; so it’s up to those who 
won’t accept a substitute to get busy. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I have 
been already talking about Memphis, have 
been talking about Memphis ever since we 
came here,:*as I said a moment ago, and I am 
not going to say anything more about Mem- 
phis at this moment. But this fine looking 
gentleman who is standing here next to the 
table (applause and cheers) is also from 
Memphis; he is also the Division Chairman 
for the Southern States. I don’t need to say 
another word as to why Mr. D. C. Gaut of 
Memphis, Chairman for the Southern Divis- 
ion, won the trophy. Just look at him! (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) He is absolutely irre- 
sistible, gentlemen! (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gaut, it is my privilege and very great 
pleasure to present to you, sir, the trophy 
which has been awarded to the Division 
Chairman for the largest number of members 
reported for the past year. 


MR. GAUT: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is with sincere appreciation 
that I accept this trophy. It seems to be 
the habit for the South to win things. Mr. 
Crowder carried off this same trophy last 
year. I believe that the South will win again, 
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and to my successor, whoever he may be, I 
wish to say that we in Memphis will give 
him all the support possible, and we are going 
to try to carry back the membership trophy 
again next year. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I am from New Eng- 
land. There are a lot of people here from 
other sections of the country, but at this 
moment I am sure that we will drop our 
selfishness and relegate it to the rear. We 
take off our hats, ladies and gentlemen, we 
bow in humble submission to the South—to 
the Southern District of our United States. 
(Applause.) This fine looking, clean cut 
young man, Mr. W. E. Horton, is from Knox- 


ville, Tenn. (Applause.) By his untiring ef-’ 


fort and by his tremendous and delightful 
devotion to his local Association and to our 
National Association, he has won the trophy 
which Mr. Crowder, as Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, who has had charge of 
the membership work during the year, has 
offered to the state securing the largest num- 
ber of members during the past year. Mr. 
Horton, I have very great pleasure, sir, in 
presenting to you this trophy. (Applause.) 


MR. HORTON: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Friends—Boys, as I call them at home: I 
wish to explain to you why I won the trophy 
for the South, District Chairman of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina. 
On visiting the Boston convention last year, 
which was my first convention, I got ac- 
quainted with several of the boys and on my 
return home I had considerable work con- 
fronting me on my desk for the next few 
months, due to the fact that I had taken 
considerable work that I hadn’t been accus- 
tomed to, and some time before the holiday 
season I was appointed State Chairman of 
the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina, which came to me rather 
late to accomplish what I wanted to, but 
nevertheless I made up my mind that I was 
going to do everything that was in my power 
for the National Association, not forgetting 
my own firm and not leaving my work behind 
at my desk. Of course I had to do consid- 
erable work at night. I have worked in the 
past six months at least ten weeks at night, 
counting the nights. I have written letters 
too numerous to mention. I have been in 
correspondence with Mr. Gaut in Memphis 
and the different ones in other cities and on 
arriving at the convention this year I was not 
aware of the fact that I had accomplished 
such great results as I have until my atten- 
tion was called to the fact that my name 
appeared on the membership campaign list 
as winning the trophy for the States of Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, North and South Carolina. 


I wish to say in connection with the con- 
vention that I don’t believe there is a Credit 
Man throughout the country that should miss 
attending these conventions, because last 
year after I returned home I considered that 
I was a better Credit Man than I was in the 
preceding year and when I go back home 
this next year, I intend to be a better Credit 
Man than I was in the preceding year, and 
I intend to make better for the National 


Association, and I wish to express my feel- 
ings to the St. Paul Committee, who have 
shown us such a delightful time. 


Since arriving in the city, my wife has 
mentioned on different occasions that she 
was never entertained so highly in any city 
as she has been entertained in the City of St. 
Paul, and I can add that all that St. Paul 
has done in entertaining us, all they lacked 
in giving us everything that we could have 
gotten, was to pay our hotel bill and return 
fare—and we don’t want that. (Applause.) 


I don’t think there is any city that has 
ever shown the Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association any better time than the St. Paul 
people have, and I am going to tell you that 
the next convention will have to step and 
step fast if they equal what St. Paul has 
done. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The convention will 
now receive the report of the Tellers of the 
result of the election. 


MR. SHIRK: Total votes cast, 3,766; total 
ballots, 69. The result of the election is as 
follows: 

For President, Franklin Blackstone of 
Pittsburgh. (Applause.) 


MR. BLACKSTONE: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Convention: I wish 
to thank this convention for the honor of 
being elected President of the Retail Credit 
Men’s National Association. It will be my 
privilege after your most excellent President 
has given up the duties of office, to issue 
through the medium of The Credit World, 
a communication expressing more definitely 
my feeling on this matter. I would enjoin 
upon you for the coming year just two things: 
First is co-operation in the full meaning of 
the word; second is the slogan for the com- 
ing year: good service, good credit, prompt 
pay, five thousand new members by the time 
of the next convention. (Applause.) 


This morning, during the talk on credit 
systems, it occurred to me that this would 
be a subject that should receive much more 
attention at the coming conventions than we 
have been able to give it at this convention, 
on account of the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, and I wish to bring it to your notice 
now that if I have anything to do with the 
arrangements for the next convention, that 
this subject and any others of national im- 
portance will be given space on the program, 
and if any members of this Association will 
communicate through the medium of their 
Directors or to the executive secretary, 
whoever he may be, any subject they wish 
discussed, it will be brought up. (Applause.) 


MR. SHIRK: For First Vice-President, G. 
A. Lawo of Memphis, Tenn. (Applause.) 


MR. LAWO: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I thank you very much for this 
honor. When Mr. Blackstone took the prece- 
dent of getting up and thanking you for his 
election, I knew I would be expected to do 
the same thing and I asked one of our 
brainy members whb’t to say, and he said, 
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“Just tell them that you are going to be like 
Vice-President Marshall and be discreetly 
quiet.” He knew my limitations as a speaker. 

But I do want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to say just one or two more 
words on the possibility of increasing our 
membership. I hope all of you will go back 
home with the determination to do so, for that 
is the only way that we are going to build 
up our membership and thereby increase our 
revenue so that we may give such service 
to the members as they should have from 
the National Association. Thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR. SHIRK: 
Mr. E. W. 
plause.) 


MR. NELSON: Gentlemen of the Conven- 
tion: I thank you sincerely for the honor 
you have conferred upon me. I learned long 
ago that when instructions come, it is my 
duty to salute and obey, and so I am accept- 
ing this election with the assurance that I 
shall do my very best to serve you acceptably 
in this office wherever it is possible to do so. 
Let me urge upon you that as you go to 
your various homes that you try very hard 
to impress upon those who were not for- 
tunate enough to come here that they have 
missed a rare treat by reason of the per- 
sonal touch and the enthusiasm, as well as 
all the great pleasures we have received in 
our entertainment here, and of course they 
will get the language of the convention 
through The Credit World, but there is so 
much in the personal touch and personal ac- 
quaintances that they will not have the ad- 
vantage of. Begin right now, ladies and 
gentlemen, to urge upon those people to come 
to the next convention, wherever it may be. 
It is mighty well worth your while. It is 
worth your while because when a person gets 
home from one convention, or the second con- 
vention, or the third convention, he’s a pretty 
good Credit Man, he’s a better cooperator, he’s 
more reliable, he’s larger, broader and more 
trustworthy in every way, and so you have 
done your own concern a good turn, as well 
as your neighbor, by having him attend the 
convention. 


For Second Vice-President, 
Nelson of Lincoln, Neb. (Ap- 


Let me urge upon you that you give serious 
attention to our magazine and that you send 
to it frequently little articles or big articles 
of things that have come in to your obser- 
vation or into your experience that may 
help someone else somewhere else. 


One of the most valuable things that has 
occurred in our own concern came through 
a criticism of an article that I gave to a pub- 
lisher on office work, and I have received 
others in the same way and doubtless many 
of you have had the same experience. 

I thank you sincerely for this compliment. 
I shall try my level best to be worthy of it. 


MR. SHIRK: For Directors: D. W. Ahl 
of Detroit; Irving C. Brown of Newark; A. 
D. McMullen of Oklahoma City; W. A. Shurr 
of Kansas City; F. T. Leonard of Denver; 
F. P. Shockley of Spokane; D. M. Strauss of 


St. Louis; W. V. Trammell of Birmingham. 
(Applause.) 

That is the report of the Tellers, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the Tellers on elections. 
The Chair will accept the report and dis- 
charge the Committee. I would like to ask 
the Directors who have been elected to step 
forward in a body in front of the convention 
in order that the other members of the con- 
vention may have the opportunity to see 
you. 

MR. SHOCKLEY: This convention has 
had the benefit of hearing the relative merits 
of the various cities in the various parts of 
the country and I could stand here for an 
hour or two and talk about the Pacific Coast, 
but instead of that I am going to show you 
what the Spokane spirit is by my Director- 
ship. Thank you for the honor. (Applause.) 

MR. SHURR: I haven’t a word really to 
express my thanks for the confidence of this 
Association, but I trust that I may prove 
myself worthy. I have been a member of this 
organization since its infancy, have always 
had the interests of the Association at heart 
and have done some work, but I want to go 
on record as saying that I am going to put 
forth greater efforts and with your help 
trust that I may make some showing. 

I want to say further that down in Kan- 
sas City, if any of you ever want a favor, 
as an Association or as an individual, don’t 
forget to call on Shurr. (Applause.) 


MR. STRAUSS: Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
shall serve you to the best of my ability. 
(Applause.) 


MR. BROWN: Newark, I understand, is 
the youngest affiliated branch. We are the 
baby. Watch us grow. (Applause.) 

MR. AHL: I want to thank you for the 
honor you have conferred on me. At the 
same time, you have contributed it to the 
third city of the United States and the great- 
est organization in the country—the J. L 
Hudson Company. (Applause.) 

MR. TRAMMELL: I want to assure you 
I will do my very best to be worthy of the 
honor you have conferred upon me. 

MR. LEONARD: Gentlemen, I want to 
thank you all for this honor and assure you 
that I will give you the very best there is 
in me. (Applause.) 

MR. McMULLEN: I am at the end of the 
line now, but I trust that by giving the best 
efforts that I have I will work further up 
the line. 


THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
gentlemen to come before this convention? 


In the dying moments of this convention, 
I want to thank the delegates present and 
through them every member of our Associa- 
tion for the support that has been accorded 
to me as your President during the past year, 
and I also wish to thank the Board of Direc- 
tors for the support that they have given me. 
I further wish to express my appreciation 
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by the action of the convention this morn- 
ing to have permitted me to serve the As- 
sociation on your Board of Directors. 

I am giving up this office, gentlemen, not 
reluctantly, but with a feeling of pride and 
pleasure that I have been privileged to serve 
you in the office of President for one year. 
It has been an inspiration to me and I trust 
that the work that has been done during the 
past year will be an inspiration for the future 
of this Association. I thank you all. 

In the closing of this convention, we for- 
get for the moment ourselves, we forget for 
the moment this, our Association, in paying 
tribute to this great country that we claim 
and are privileged to be citizens of. We will 
now arise and stand while we sing “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” led by Mr. Whittle 
of Texas. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” is sung. 
Announcements. 


Mr. President-elect Blackstone, it is a 
great pleasure for me, sir, to turn over to you 
the affairs of our National Association, and 
in presenting to you this gavel, symbol of 
authority as well as duty, I give you my 
heartiest best wishes and most cordial God- 
speed for the coming year. 


PRESIDENT BLACKSTONE: Thank you, 
Mr. President. 


Is there any further business to come be- 
fore this convention at this time? 


If not, the convention stands adjourned to 
meet next year in Detroit. 


Adjourned. 
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*Indicates office exchanges information between Associations on a reciprocal basis without 
charge. From time to time we hope to add to the above list. If anyone has been wrongly classified, 
please notify this office at once. 


Urge other cities (with whom you correspond) to join the R. C. M. N. A. 


State City Organization Secretary 
Alabama..-.--.----- Birmingham_-_-____.....-/ Associated Retail Credit Men......................-.------ W. E. Willett 
Se eee Merchants & Manufacturers Association__............__.___- Chas. B. Christy 

= Business Men’s Protective Association.............___- wn G. Moore 
Arkansas... --- *Ft. Smith.....-._- ..-Ft. Smith-Van Buren Merchants hesocis Se aero E. L. Harrison 
*Hot Springs. TRO SS ee I aa arn esas ina ms uresdrennh asiaovesanlosanall C. L. Russ 
*Littic Rock............ Retail Merchants Bureau ......................-.........-_F rank I. Longley 
California... ...--- Elsinore-___- Schieibeeraiall Elsinore Merchants Credit Association..................-___- H. G. Gillett 
EERE Credit Association of Humboldt_._.._.......-.__-.--______- Clyde H. Pitney 
Fresno.................Merchants Association of Fresno............................ H. E. Patterson 
*Los Angeles_-__-_- -Retail Merchants Credit Association..................._--_- L. S. Levitt 
emmee..........-.---- Co-Operative Credit Association__...........____- a _..G. A. Cummings 
Ontario_____- .-Ontario Business Men's Association...._._.............-_-__J J. M. McRae 
SERRE Pasadena Merchants Association.._................___--___- ‘/? T. Summer 
*Pomona ....-----Pomona Valley Merchants Credit Association.._....._._.____/ . V. Storer 
*Sacramento ..........-. Retail Credit Association 


cinaihaimdean still Retailers Credit Association_................----- 
Santa Barbara__....._._..Merchants Credit Association............._____ ‘ 


Ge caconessun ee Merchants Mercantile Company of Canada 


senitieistaahidll Wm. Loew 
_R. L. Conway 


Allan MacFarlane 


a Retail Merchants Association of Canada_.........._.________ E. Raymond 
Colorado..........Boulder................Boulder Credit Rating Association--..--................-- . LA Prank: Field 
Colorado Springs- - - - - ey I On cc cneuecntcareneemesatan . V. Sims 
*Denver......... .-Retail Credit Mens Association -_-................-...----- C. "M. Reed 
Montrose ‘ Be re anes E. E. Schuyler 
Pueblo-_--- .- Retail Credit Men’s Association..-.....................-.- L. W. Biele 
Connecticut____._- Beidigoport............. Bridgeport Merchants Credit Association.............__.____- J. J. Boyd 
Delaware._......__ Wilmington__-_---__- Ne Te Harry Conly 


hreumednibansiehl Retail Merchants Association_........__..--- 


Dist. of Columbia *Washington__ 







eS Jacksonville_-_-_-__- 
*Miami-.----.-.- 
*Tampa-.----- 

Georgia.......... *Atlanta........ 


.Miami Credit Association, Inc 


Tampa Merchants Association 
narcuenitiel Merchants Credit Association 


‘ -Chas. J. Columbus 
or IIIT II I cad cs antares arene nenaeiniadeiense 


NS Associated Retail Credit Men 
Commercial Reference Company.-.-............-.-..-..--.--- 
Rock Island__..........Business Men’s Association 































Retail Credit Men’s Association.__.................--.---- 





*Springfield___........._Springfield Commercial Association. ................._--___- Edna M. Lennox 
ee *Indianapolis__..........Retail Merchants Association....................----.--_--- W. E. Balch 
*Terre Haute............ Retail Merchants Association...........................---- Chas. F. Stein 
eS Cedar Rapids---------- Credit Guide & Adjustment Company- W. H. Grizel 
tit ccneeeentiamlnoele Aasocinted Credit Bupee............ 2.2.2. cen ncneceee nud A. E. Berg, Mar. 
Council Bluffs. See H. E. Cassady 
*Davenport - _- _.-Dave EE eae Miss Helen I. Croul 
*Des Moines__.........-Retail Credit Men’s Association.___....................__-- C. H. Gimar 
Fort Dodge... ....----- a cass bo ciel sae csi siclon cg adminis N. H. Nielson 
NTS ET aa A. N. Brattan 
Marshallton .__.._____- Credit Guide Company------- I eee A. H. E. Matthews 
CO Raa TE TERE TE Tee aL aE ES W. C. Slotsky 
Ee re Central Kansas Retailers Association...............--------- Cooper Jackson 
CEE Parson's Weteters Association.......................--------- Mell Steele 
I ininiiipeninte seiacaicinacaneations Topeka Credit Clearing House__............................A. G. Dunham 
, ae gk RE ee ..--H. M. Lewis 
Kentucky... -....... a en Credit Men’s Association of North Kentucky__...........____O. ‘ Williams 
RES: Retail Merchants Credit Men's Association..-_...___..--_--- T. Shook 
Louisiana---_-._.--- Alexandria___..........Rapides Credit Men's Association. .........................-E. Eilan 
*New Orleans_-_----_- _..-New Orleans Retailers Credit Bureau__.---------------------Frank L. Miller 
Shreveport ............. pe ee F. A. Dicks 
Maryland___-___-- ae M. & M. Assn. Cr. Exchange of Retail Merchants Bureau __.._ - W. Winchester 
Massachusetts_- eee Credit Reporting Company of New England__--_.-_..__----- . 8. Radway 
EE CE Chamber of Commerce Credit Bureau_.................----- Frank H. Belden 
Northampton__--_-_------ Northampton Credit Bureau...........................-..- . H. Bartlett 
*Springfield -..........- SS ELITE LEE LI TERT: M4 H. Benson, Mgr. 
(aE Beacon Adjustment Company-...._-.......-........-.----.- Claude King 
Ea Associated Retail Credit Men_---- Soncnaeblindands nititetadannediehacanial J. D. Hughes 
Michigan ._......-. Battle Creek_.......-_- Business Men’s Credit Association... _...............--.-..-/ A. J. Hoyt 
RS nN EEE Z. Dowling 
Grand Rapids___._.....Commercial Credit Company... .........-.-. cbienwanenndiétennaae A. L. Hammer 
Minnesota__......- a ee C. C. Hausen 
Ss sinc nincen card ES ATE TEER EERE TS Wm. J. Kirkwood 
tintin aeimenee EE ESERIES RR Geo. Fairley 
RSS Mankato Retail Merchants Association...................--- J. R. Jensen 
*Minneapolis._.........- i re i ccncnaccnacetnnetenwns wnsunte L. 8. Gilfillan 


J. M. Holloway 


C. G. Stalnaker 
Grover Magehee 
F. L. Davies 

Mr. Batten 

Geo. H. Kingsbury 
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State City Organization Secretary 
Mississippi-.- - - - - - - Jackson...............-Jackson Business Men’s Association......................---/ A. B. Cook 
Missouri_....---- Kanes City............Aesocated Retell Credit Mom... .......-cnncccncccccccccencsc W. A. Shurr 

SS Eee Retail Credit Men’s Association... -...........-..--.--..---- J. P. Downs 
*St. Louis._..----------_Associated Retail Credit Men & Credit Bureau of St. Louis....A. J. Kruse 
EA PESS: Retail Merchants Credit Association_.-...................-. R. L. Harris 
*Springfield.............Associated Retail Credit Men...............-.....-.-....-- J. L. Cartwright « 
*Webster Groves----_---- Merchants Credit Association..........................-... H. W. Belding 
Montana_--------- Re isataiiicincinnsstemearinns I SI, Din cvdntduséenesansadascsbavend J. E. Moore 
Kaliepell...............Fiathead Merchants Acsociation............................ H. W. Schnell 
Nebraska._...-..- *Fremont_..............Fremont Retail Merchants Association...................--- H. L. Himes 
Grand Island__-_-___ _..Retail Merchants Associ iation- CE ee eee ree SY 
L, SO0U................. eure Creat Commpemy...............-- bby atiiienntiabied O. M. Meyers 
Norfolk. _....-- ...----Norfolk Retail Mere ey pe ills Sieeecladiia -..-.-F. A. Booler 
(TT re ice nti dbienanemmmmetineinmaaell Jas. W. Metcalfe 
New Jersey_------- eS a .....Wm. 8. Rauch 
New York_......-- ES Retail Merchants Association..............................- R. T. Fiske 
TER I ag seecanislnabinainik dees ...R. B. Gibbs 
 » Sea See enD SE NT nc caccccunnccccesenseuncsees Wm. P. Thompson 
Syracuse........... Ds ... ... . canesaesoconnonmeneneete Chas. A. Butler 
White Plains_______ EE 2  ceeaneniibed Robt. C. Barnes 
SOD idnihibncndecwateanl Fargo Business Men’s Association .......................-. A. R. Bergeson 
North Dakota-_---- Grand Forks..-...-.--- Great Grand Forks Credit Bureau..................-------- F. McKernan 
EE See I ec tiait seisiincglcis gas diligel pat Credit Men’s Association..-.......................-..J. T. Spellman 
Chillicothe. .........../ 7.5 h 3 SS See H.K. Galbraith, Mgr. 
Cincinnati-_--_-_-_--_- andes pk iated Retail Credit Managers lia crise ete ictatsapalicaceeeee nietalad = K.C hapman 
Tc conicccacdoud Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company._.-........---.- H. Gray 
TESTER Retail Merchants Association.............................- ~— E. Revenaugh 
ae PEROT: Merchants Collecting Company--.................-..---- ___-J. 8. Merrill 
Washington Court House Fayette Credit Bureau___.-_..._.......----.----------.--- M. E. Hitchcock 
_ | Rasy et Wooster Business Men's Association._.......................K. H. Kenna 
Youngstown _......... ee eee J. K. Truesdale 
Oklahoma...------- Bartiooville............. Bartlesville Merchants Association...................--..--- 
| eee Chamber of Commerce, Credit Div__...............-.--.--- Luther Wilson 
Shawnee-__- ...----Shawnee Retail Merchants Association._...............-..-- Geo. A. McDonald 
*Oklahoma Cit ..--Retail Credit Men’s Association..__......................--/ A. D. McMullen 
on: mnisintoa De A cnddunsnumaéotmadbnnbeatinwwate J.C. Rayson 
Pennsylvania ---- _- a Se eID IIIS bs cecssienstnstnes detente dina eennsimseminnsindniiauedie F. A. Caten 
Rhode Island_--_-_-_ I EE a eee wee eee H. Nelson Street 
South Dakota -...*Watertown_............Merchants Association..........................--..--.-..- O. C. Turner 
Tennessee_.....__- I EIT TATE B. E. Ballard 
Ee Retail Credit Men’s Association_-_......................--- T. D. Easterly 
FESR Retail Credit: Men’s Association... -......................-.. M. G. Lieberman 
Pe dacnencasmenses RS EE ROS: Volney James 
NG aainriae sian Amarillo_.............-Amarillo Business Men’s Association...................----- R. O. Waklup 
I seisenhniecernaaseicll Retail Merchants Association__............................-Sam. S. Solinsky 
Sa Dallas Retail Credit Men’s Association__................---- J. E. R. Chilton 
ee sisicmanala Retail Merchants Association..........................-...- 
Saas Retail Credit Men’s Association...............---..--------/ A. A. Billingsley 
0 Es Galveston Merchants Association....................-...---/ A. Ziegelmeyer 
Ss §— 6 tc “(té‘(‘( !iti‘(‘(‘é kf LS C. W. Hurley 
RR ON ETE LTTE DE R. P. Berry 
‘Gan Antonio...........- Retail Merchants Association...........................-..-/ Adolph Grasso 
ee NO Se ee C. C. Lewis 
ee Lynchburg............- Retail Merchants Association.....................---..---.- Mosby Ryland 
New Port News_______- EEE ETT Melville i. Farmer 
eae Retail Merchants Association..........................-.- . A. Clarke, Jr. 
Washington______ PR a cae a tee Seattle Retail Credit Bureau.............................--/ W. Clake 
Van Couver..........-- MR EER SEE PRE EE ae Clinton C. Fleet 
West Virginia._____ Huntington___.....___- Business Men's Association. ..................-..-...--.-.. Dennis McNeill 
Wisconsin.._......Green Bay_..........-- Green Bay Merchants Association. -_--..................---- Frank M. Blahnik 
Co CEE IEE: H. G. Maddock 
as Madison Association of Commerce_______.........---.------ D. E. Mowrey 
*Milwaukee_...........- Milwaukee Society of the Retail Credit Men’s National Assn_ + E. Fetterly 
Sheboygan........__.-_! eee OE CIE nin nonce samnnccucaccacanneccssce . L. Sommers 
Wyoming--___.___- Cheyenne..............Wyoming Credit Rating Exchange_......................... 4 O. Stiles 





CREDIT MEN 


The moving pictures taken at the convention, through the efforts of the St. Paul Association 
are available for the different local Associations’ use. 


St. Louis is making use of them on September 11th, and Milwaukee will have them the fol- 
lowing week. 


Should you like to have them, write Mr. C. H. Jansen, of the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of St. Paul. 
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CONVENTION NUMBER OF CREDIT WORLD 
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PROMPT PAY 
GOOD CREDIT 
GOOD SERVICE 

















MR. MEMBER:—Are you doing your part 
toward building this organization? 


If each of you will secure but one new mem- 
ber we will have twelve thousand by Jan- 
uary first. 


You know some retailer who is not a member. 
Get him today. Send me his application. 
The more members the greater our field for 
good. You are helping every retailer in the 
country when you secure a new member. 


THE CREDIT WORLD is alone worth the 
membership fee. Let us see what co- 
operative effort will do. How many will 
respond to this call. 

DAVID J. WOODLOCK 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Equitable Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Service to 
Credit Men 








O give the credit manager all the information 

he needs— instantly — accurately — without 

trouble—without extra work—is one of the chief 
service features of an Elliott-Fisher System. 


It completely eliminates duplication of work—and 
puts the bookkeeping on a production basis. 


Elliott-Fisher System makes it easy to visualize 
the status of every account—know what goods are 
bought—how often—how and when paid for. 


Overdue accounts. Profitable accounts — un- 
profitable accounts. 


Daily credit and collection records for the credit 
manager’s exclusive use. Monthly statement of 
overdue accounts with customers’ current bill. 


Elliott-Fisher Flat-Bed writing machines are the 
basis of economical operation in the Elliott-Fisher 
System. 


They are easily handled—with speed—with ac- 
curacy—and the machines are built to endure. 


There is an Elliott-Fisher System for every ac- 
counting problem—wholesale and retail. 





Write for our booklet on Store Accounting 
Write to 


Elliott-Fisher 


FlatBed System of Accounting - Bookkeeping -Billing-Recording 








HARRISBURG, PA. 




















No business too large or too small — 
ra! visible control shows 
the facts at a glance. 


Franklin Simon & Co., 

. ¥., is one of the 
many Big Sto-es that: 
have found RAND Sys * 
tems make for eet Et 
efficiency in their Credit ,/'" 
Departments. 
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How visibility speeds service and 
cuts overhead 


NE glance—and in a twinkling all facts are before you. The 

RAND visible card system of office equipment not only cuts 
down time and effort spent in “hand-digging” for records, but 
paves the way for bigger business with less overhead. 


In Credit Depart ments—it permits prompter service to the wait- 
ing customer and saves labor, worry and losses. 


In Sales Promotion Work—it gives the facts so readily that much 
more business can be obtained from the same prospect list. 


In Stock, or Sales, or Production Work—it shows the facts so 
clearly and quickly that over-stocking, material shortages, 
etc., are easily avoided. 


In Personnel Records—it gives an instant grasp on the detail of 
your labor problem. 


The weight of the material used, the sturdy construction, the practicability 
of each device—in all these things RAND equipment excels. 


Write the Home Office to show you how RAND can help your business by 
placing your card-records complete, at your finger-tips. 


THE RAND COMPANY 
Dept. K-3, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, 

Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Syracuse, Providence, 

Washington, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Atlanta, 

Pittsburgh, Baltimore, St. Louis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Portland and Denver. 








VISIBLE BUSINESS-CONTROL 
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Among the users of 
RAND Systems of 
Visible Control are: 


Packard Motor Car Co. 
John Wanamaker 

Butler Bros, 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co, 
General Fire Ext’r Co. 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. 
Montgomery Ward & Co, 
American Multigraph Co. 
Du Pont Powder Co. 
Copley-Plaza Hotel 
Marshall Field & Co. 


Most of these concerns 
started using RAND ina 
small way and added to the 
equipment as it proved 
itself. 


On request we will gladly 
send our illustrated booklet 
describing RAND Visible 
Control Systems and telling 
how business firms of all 
kinds have found them 
profitable. Send for this 
book today. 


—-—---— -—— 


Visualize your 
Card Records 
on the RAND 





VISIBLE CONTROL OF CREDITS: PRODUCTION: PERSONNEL STOCK: SALES PROMOTION 








